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FOREWORD 


By  Ken  Hallenbeck 

Vice-President  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association 
and  owner  of  the  Ken  Hallenbeck  Coin  Gallery 

In  early  1983  I  decided  to  go  into  the  coin  business  and  open  a 
coin  store.  As  luck  would  have  it,  Dave  Bowers  just  happened  to  write 
a  series  of  articles  in  Coin  World  on  how  to  be  a  successful  coin  deal¬ 
er.  It  was  almost  as  if  Dave  was  writing  these  articles  just  for  me,  Ken 
Hallenbeck.  My  wife  and  I  read  the  articles  and  soaked  up  every  word 
like  a  sponge  soaks  up  water.  Dave’s  articles  either  confirmed  what 
we  already  believed,  or  gave  us  new  insight  into  what  we  should  be 
doing. 

Now,  better  than  five  years  later,  the  Ken  Hallenbeck  Coin  Gallery 
has  grown  substantially  and  there  is  optimism  for  an  excellent  future, 
our  future  looks  bright.  And  why?  Partly  for  the  usual  things  such 
as  hard  work,  knowledge,  intelligence,  honesty,  integrity,  etc.  But  also, 
an  important  part  of  our  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  used  per¬ 
haps  90%  to  95%  of  the  ideas  and  suggestions  made  by  Dave  Bowers. 

If  you  are  serious  about  being  a  full-  or  part-time  coin  dealer,  and 
even  if  you  are  an  investor  and  collector,  this  book  will  be  well  worth 
reading  and  absorbing.  It  worked  for  me. 

Ken  Hallenbeck 

Ken  Hallenbeck  Coin  Gallery 

July  1,  1988 


NTRODUCTION 


Welcome  to  How  To  Be  a  Successful  Coin  Dealer,  the  third  edition  of  a 
monograph  which  has  proven  to  be  very  popular  with  dealers  and 
dealers-to-be,  a  primer  on  how  to  conduct  a  successful  coin 
dealership. 

My  first  essay  on  this  subject  ran  in  serial  form  in  Coin  World  in  the 
early  1970s,  followed  by  a  second  series  in  the  1980s.  Today,  in  1988, 
the  coin  market  is  vastly  different  than  it  was  even  five  years  ago, 
and  it  is  scarcely  recognizable  in  comparison  to  the  profession  as 
I  knew  it  when  I  began  my  dealership  in  the  early  1950s.  The  hobby 
continues  to  evolve,  and  with  it  the  manner  of  conducting  a  profita¬ 
ble  coin  business  likewise  changes. 

In  the  early  1970s,  my  first  writing  on  the  subject  was  prompted 
by  the  simultaneous  arrival  on  my  desk  of  two  letters.  One  was  from 
a  high  school  student  who  wrote  to  ask  advice  as  to  which  college 
courses  to  take  to  prepare  for  a  career  in  professional  numismatics. 
The  other  was  from  a  gentleman  in  Michigan,  a  successful  business¬ 
man  for  some  30  years  of  his  life,  who  felt  coin  dealing  offered  a  se¬ 
date  and  leisurely  way  of  making  a  living— and  he  wanted  me  to  give 
him  some  advice. 

Years  have  a  way  of  going  by  quickly,  and  by  1983,  when  I  did  a 
revision  of  this  series,  the  comments  I  made  in  1972  seemed  like  an¬ 
cient  history.  Now,  in  some  aspects  1983  itself  seems  ages  ago! 

A  few  paragraphs  concerning  my  activities  as  a  professional  nu¬ 
mismatist  are  appropriate  at  this  point.  Working  with  coins  and  with 
coin  people  have  provided  me  with  an  experience  which  few  other 
disciplines  can  match.  I  have  often  contemplated  with  grateful  thanks 
the  fate  which  led  me  in  1953  to  discover  the  hobby  of  coin  collect- 


ing  and,  in  1954  to  hang  out  my  shingle  as  a  "coin  dealer."  I  would 
not  do  it  differently  the  second  time  around.  I  enjoyed  what  I  did 
back  then  and,  now  over  30  years  later,  I  still  enjoy  what  1  do.  Hope¬ 
fully,  most  of  the  people  with  whom  I  have  worked  in  the  buying, 
selling,  and  appraisal  of  coins  over  the  years  have  enjoyed  their  rela¬ 
tionship  with  me. 

In  1954  it  was  easy  to  enter  the  professional  numismatic  field.  Life, 
at  least  on  the  numismatic  front,  was  simpler  then  than  it  is  now.  Coin 
World  was  not  yet  a  gleam  in  the  eye  of  J.  Oliver  Amos,  who  was  to 
create  it  in  1960.  Numismatic  News,  now  published  weekly,  was  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  back  then  and  was  composed  primarily  of  classified 
advertising.  King  of  the  mountain  was  The  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Maga¬ 
zine.  published  in  Illinois  by  Lee  and  Cliff  Hewitt.  Within  its  covers  each 
month  was  to  be  found  a  delightful  potpourri  of  numismatic  data. 
The  latest  goings-on  at  conventions  were  mentioned,  as  were  fortunate 
finds  in  circulation.  Back  then  it  was  still  possible  in  theory,  but  hard¬ 
er  in  practice,  to  look  at  pocket  change  and  find  a  coveted  1909-S 
V.D.B.  or  1914-D  Lincoln  cent,  a  1916-D  Mercury  dime,  or  some  other 
treasure.  Current  mintage  figures  were  provided  to  the  Scrapbook  reader 
as  were  illustrations  of  new  issues,  prices  of  rarities  sold  at  auction, 
and  so  on. 

Articles  by  a  stellar  line-up  of  authors,  including  Walter  Breen  and 
Harry  X  Boosel  (still  familiar  to  readers  today),  provided  new  research 
information.  But,  to  my  young  eyes  (I  was  just  1 5  years  of  age  in  1954) 
the  most  interesting  were  the  advertisements  of  B.  Max  Mehl, 
Hollinbeck-Kagin.  Stack's,  Bebee's,  and.  in  particular  Arthur  Conn. 
From  his  home  in  Melrose,  Massachusetts  Arthur  Conn  conducted 
a  mail  order  business,  headlining  his  advertisement  in  each  issue  as 
"Best  Buys  of  the  Month."  I  carefully  checked  prices  and  concluded 
that  Arthur  Conn's  values  were  about  the  best  in  the  business  and, 
equally  important,  when  the  pieces  arrived  in  the  mail  the  quality 
lived  up  to  what  I  had  seen  in  print.  There  was  only  one  problem 
with  doing  business  with  him:  more  often  than  not  1  was  greeted  with 
a  "sold  out"  situation,  even  though  I  called  the  minute  I  received 
my  Scrapbook  issue.  (In  later  years,  Arthur  Conn  closed  his  business 
and  retired  to  Florida.) 

The  numismatic  equivalent  of  a  gossip  column  was  conducted  by 
J.V.  McDermott,  a  disabled  war  veteran  who  was  far  and  away  the  larg¬ 
est  advertiser  in  the  Scrapbook,  often  taking  multiple  pages  when  most 
dealers  were  content  with  one.  McDermott,  who  highly  prized  his  1913 
Liberty  Head  nickel  (a  coin  which  years  later  was  sold  to  Aubrey  and 
Adeline  Bebee  for  $46,000  at  the  1967  American  Numismatic  As- 
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sociation  Convention),  carried  it  with  him  in  a  green  plastic  holder 
kept  in  his  pants  pocket.  Fond  of  lifting  a  glass,  at  a  given  convention 
McDermott  could  usually  be  found  in  the  bar,  where,  as  likely  as  not. 
the  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel  was  being  admired  by  somebody  several 
seats  away.  Of  course,  back  then  no  one  dreamed  the  same  piece 
in  the  1980s  would  be  valued  at  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars! 

Offers  were  occasionally  made  for  this  fabulous  coin,  and  McDer¬ 
mott  delighted  in  printing  these  in  his  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine 
advertisements.  In  particular,  P.B.  Tfotter,  Jr.,  a  Memphis  banker,  just 
bad  to  own  the  coin  and  constantly  teased  McDermott  about  it.  lust 
like  two  cats  toying  with  a  mouse,  the  encounter  went  back  and  forth- 
— much  to  the  delight  of  readers.  Ttotter  never  did  buy  the  coin,  for 
during  McDermott's  lifetime  no  offer,  regardless  of  the  amount,  was 
acceptable.  It  was  finally  sold  by  Beth,  his  widow. 

Another  early  dealership  of  importance  and  excellent  reputation 
was  the  Copley  Coin  Company,  owned  by  Maurice  ("Maury")  Gould 
and  Frank  Washburn.  Doing  business  from  a  second  floor  office  on 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  overlooking  Copley  Square,  the  company 
specialized  in  early  United  States  pieces  and  always  had  on  hand  a 
delightful  array  of  colonial  coins,  half  cents  and  large  cents,  and  oth¬ 
er  pieces  in  which  1  found  a  particular  fascination.  The  first  coin  1 
ever  purchased  through  the  mail  from  another  dealer  was  an  1859 
Proof  Indian  cent  from  Copley.  Years  later,  when  Maury  Gould  retired 
from  his  dealership  and  devoted  much  time  to  lecturing  about  coins, 
helping  with  numismatic  organizations,  and  engaging  in  many 
other  activities-all  from  a  new  location  on  the  West  Coast-he  often 
reminded  me  of  this  long  ago  purchase,  which  cost  me  the  then- 
princely  sum  of  $11.  And  to  think  the  same  piece,  if  I  had  held  it, 
would  be  worth  the  best  part  of  $5,000  today! 

The  firm  of  Stack's  in  New  York  City  was  active  then,  as  it  is  now, 
and  as  it  has  been  since  the  early  1930s.  The  first  over-the-counter 
purchase  I  ever  made  from  a  coin  dealer  was  from  Harvey  Stack,  who 
sold  me  a  1913  Proof  Barber  half  dollar  for  $2  5,  explaining  to  me 
that  the  Barber  half  dollars  of  1913  and,  in  particular  1914  and  1915, 
were  worth  quite  a  bit  more  than  the  so-called  "common"  Proofs  from 
1892  through  1912  dv  e  earlier  pieces  being  valued  at  about  $10 
to  $12  each.  One  of  t  big  events  of  the  early  1950s  was  the  sale 
by  Stack's  of  what  was  billed  as  the  Anderson-Dupont  Collection,  a 
New  England  holding  consisting  of  a  nearly  complete  run  of  United 
States  copper  and  silver  coins.  At  the  time,  the  business  was  man¬ 
aged  by  Joseph  and  Morton  S  k.  fathers  of  the  sons  who  would 
later  carry  on  the  family  traditi  Harvey,  Norman,  and  Benjamin. 


For  some  reason.  Morton  Stack  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  when  I  visit¬ 
ed  Stack's  several  times  a  year  in  the  mid-1950s,  Morton  delighted 
in  telling  me  stories  of  "the  good  old  days,"  perhaps  much  as  I  de¬ 
light  now  in  telling  you  stories  of  years  ago! 

The  American  Numismatic  Association  was  a  vital  factor  in  the  hob¬ 
by  in  the  early  1950s,  and  its  monthly  publication,  The  Numismatist, 
was  eagerly  awaited  by  the  membership.  Then,  as  now,  this  maga¬ 
zine  was  viewed  more  as  a  journal  of  record,  as  a  serious,  august 
magazine  with  scholarly  articles,  rather  than  a  "lively"  (for  want  of 
a  better  word)  magazine  with  gossip,  casual  news,  and  the  like.  There 
were,  to  be  sure,  many  advertisements  placed  by  dealers,  but,  for 
some  reason,  they  did  not  seem  to  be  as  interesting  as  those  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine. 

Many  of  the  trappings  of  the  coin  market  of  the  1980s  were  not 
dreamed  of  in  the  1950s.  There  were  no  Teletype  circuits  linking  deal¬ 
ers,  no  one  knew  what  a  "krugerrand"  or  "maple  leaf"  was  (the  ad¬ 
vent  of  these  awaited  a  later  generation),  the  Professional 
Numismatists  Guild  was  in  the  process  of  being  born,  grading  of  coins, 
while  important,  attracted  relatively  little  notice,  and  the  subject  of 
coin  investment  was  something  which  collectors  took  for  granted  but 
which  was  scarcely  ever  mentioned  in  advertising.  Most  of  what  lit¬ 
tle  interest  there  was  in  pure  investment  was  limited  to  bank-wrapped 
rolls  of  coins,  particularly  the  offerings  of  Messrs.  Hirschhorn  (locat¬ 
ed  in  New  York)  and  Feinberg  (whose  dealership  was  in  California), 
not  to  overlook  Sol  Kaplan,  the  Cincinnati  dealer  who  had  a  back¬ 
ground  in  the  securities  business  and  who  especially  liked  com- 
memoratives  and  Proof  sets. 

I  started  out  by  being  what  was  called  a  "vest  pocket  dealer,"  buy¬ 
ing  coins  at  club  meetings  and  at  regional  conventions,  augmented 
by  acquisitions  made  by  bidding  in  auctions  and  visiting  dealers  in 
person,  particularly  those  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  (my  mail  ad¬ 
dress  was  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Second  National  Bank 
Building,  where  my  father  maintained  a  structural  engineering  busi¬ 
ness).  For  the  selling  side  of  things,  in  addition  to  personal  transac¬ 
tions  with  such  luminaries  as  Dr.  Albert  Thomas  (who  possessed  that 
rarity  of  rarities,  an  1856  Flying  Eagle  cent,  and  also  a  1799  large 
cent— which  dazzled  me  at  the  time)  and  James  Ross,  I  placed  adver¬ 
tisements  in  The  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine  and  issued  catalogues. 
I  believe  my  first  printed  catalogue  of  any  size,  complete  with  photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations,  was  produced  in  1955,  the  same  year  I  attend¬ 
ed  my  first  American  Numismatic  Association  convention. 

The  ANA  get-together  that  year  was  held  in  Omaha,  Nebraska  at 


the  Fontenelle  Hotel.  Highlighting  the  event  was  an  auction  held  by 
Bebee's,  at  which  1  created  quite  a  bit  of  attention  by  paying  the 
unheard-of  sum  of  $600  for  an  1867  With-Rays  Proof  Shield  nickel. 
By  convention's  end  it  was  announced  that  a  new  record  attendance 
of  500  people  had  been  achieved. 

In  those  days,  business,  even  at  an  ANA  convention,  was  conduct¬ 
ed  on  a  leisurely  basis,  and  there  was  always  time  to  talk  with  collec¬ 
tors  and  other  dealers.  Even  for  a  beginner  such  as  myself.  Jerry 
Cohen,  Abner  Kreisberg,  Abe  Kosoff,  Dan  Brown,  Charles  Green,  Sam 
Koeppel.  Leo  Young,  "Foxy"  Steinberg,  Max  Kaplan,  John  J.  Ford,  Jr., 
Wayte  Raymond,  and  others— some  of  whom  were  regular  conven¬ 
tion  attendees  and  others  who  did  business  from  home— always  had 
time  to  spare.  Courtesies  extended  to  me  as  a  beginning  dealer  have 
never  been  forgotten,  and  today,  amid  what  is  probably  one  of  the 
busiest  schedules  in  the  profession,  I  always  take  the  time  to  respond 
personally  to  anyone  asking  for  suggestions  or  advice. 

In  19581  joined  forces  with  James  F.  Ruddy,  located  in  lohnson  City, 
New  York,  to  form  the  Empire  Coin  Company,  an  arrangement  which 
continued,  with  a  brief  interruption,  until  Jim  Ruddy,  Max  Humbert 
(who  earlier  was  associated  with  the  Presidential  Art  Medals  Com¬ 
pany),  Michael  V.  DiSalle  (a  former  governor  of  Ohio),  Jim  Kelly  (a 
Dayton,  Ohio  dealer),  and  1  combined  in  1965  to  form  the  Paramount 
International  Coin  Corporation,  a  publicly  owned  firm  which  offered 
shares  to  the  public  for  $1,000  each  (we  did  not  know  the  rule  of 
pricing  things  in  a  popular  range,  and  I  am  sure  that  sales  would  have 
been  better  if  we  instead  had  offered  more  shares  at  a  popular  price 
of  $10  each  or  so). 

By  the  early  1970s,  I  had  produced  many  catalogues,  had  conduct¬ 
ed  several  auction  sales,  and  was  the  major  advertiser  in  that  new 
publication,  Com  World,  which  made  its  debut  in  1960.  In  1961  my 
firm  announced  that  it  had  over  a  million  dollars  per  year  worth  of 
sales,  a  figure  which  seemed  incredible  at  the  time  and  which  prompt¬ 
ed  a  competitor  to  telephone  me  to  say  that  it  wasn't  true.  "If  any 
firm  has  sales  of  this  amount,  it  would  be  my  firm,  and  I  don't  sell 
that  much,"  he  said.  I  offered  to  compare  audited  financial  statements, 
but  the  offer  was  declined!  1  had  no  idea  at  the  time  that  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  later  occasions  I  would  sell  in  one  day  at  auction  a  greater 
value  of  coins  than  I  sold  in  one  year  back  in  1961! 

The  early  1960s  were  times  of  great  transition,  so  the  investor  be¬ 
came  prominent,  and  the  collector  shared  billing  with  him.  Earlier, 
the  hobby  was  primarily  devoted  to  collectors  who  aspired  to  assem¬ 
ble  various  series  by  date  and  mintmark  sequence.  With  the  1960s 
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came  a  "big  business"  aspect  in  coins,  sharply  accelerated  values, 
and  a  wide  proliferation  of  coin  dealerships.  Whereas  in  1955  1  knew 
either  by  mail  or  in  person  most  of  the  leading  dealers  in  the  United 
States,  by  1965  there  were  so  many  dealers  that  1  could  not  possibly 
keep  track  of  them.  Large  conventions  were  apt  to  be  attended  by 
thousands,  not  hundreds,  of  people.  The  Teletype  system  came  into  ef¬ 
fect  (at  one  time  we  had  three  different  Teletype  systems  in  our  of¬ 
fice.  including  one  set  up  specifically  to  link  Professional  Numismatists 
Guild  members),  The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter  made  its  first  appearance 
together  with  its  "bid"  and  "ask"  prices,  Coin  World  circulation  was 
well  above  the  100,000  mark,  and  the  hobby  now  had  firms  with  em¬ 
ployees  designated  as  financial  officers,  board  chairmen,  and  the  like. 
Gone  were  the  days  of  dominance  by  the  storefront  coin  shop!  While 
neighborhood  shops  still  existed,  much  of  the  trade  was  conducted 
by  national  firms  with  large  staffs. 

Coins  were  in  the  news  much  of  the  time,  and  such  events  as  the 
discovery  of  the  1960  Small  Date  cents,  the  great  Treasury  release 
of  silver  dollars  in  1962.  the  fantastic  investment  interest  in  coins  dur¬ 
ing  the  1964-1966  era  (which  caused  Eva  Adams,  director  of  the  Mint, 
to  mandate  that  mintmarks  be  dropped  from  coins),  the  new  Kenne¬ 
dy  halves,  increased  interest  in  gold  bullion,  and  so  on.  all  contribu¬ 
ted  to  the  situation,  as  did  more  and  better  reference  books,  and 
expanded  news  coverage  and  information  by  Coin  World  and  Numis¬ 
matic  News  (the  latter  having  gone  to  a  weekly  schedule). 

My  association  with  Paramount  International  Coin  Corporation  last¬ 
ed  for  a  short  time,  after  which  I  relocated  in  California,  to  remain 
until  moving  to  New  Hampshire  in  1980.  In  California,  lim  Ruddy  and 
I  conducted  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries,  Inc.,  which  in  1974  became 
a  division  of  General  Mills,  in  an  era  in  which  large  corporations  were 
practicing  the  "synergy  of  conglomeration."  That  is.  companies  which 
were  successful  in  certain  fields  decided  to  branch  out  by  having  their 
fingers  in  many  pies.  General  Mills,  primarily  known  for  Wheaties  and 
Cheerios.  expanded  its  horizons  to  include  Parker  Brothers  (children's 
games),  Eddie  Bauer  (sporting  goods),  H.E.  Harris  Stamp  Company 
(the  world's  largest  stamp  dealer),  and  other  diverse  enterprises. 
Fletcher  Waller,  lr„  a  General  Mills  official,  did  a  survey  of  the  coin 
hobby  in  the  United  States,  and  from  what  data  he  could  gather,  and 
a  survey  of  coin  collectors,  determined  that  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galler¬ 
ies  was  the  best-managed  company  and  had  the  finest  reputation  with 
collectors.  So,  an  offer  for  stock  exchange  and  ownership  was  made, 
and  by  the  autumn  of  1974  my  firm  was  part  of  a  billion-dollar-a-year 
enterprise,  actually  Several  billion  dollars.  Fewer  than  10  years  later. 
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General  Mills  changed  its  corporate  direction,  and,  one  by  one.  many 
divisions  were  sold  off.  In  the  meantime.  Jim  Ruddy,  with  whom  I  had 
enjoyed  a  business  relationship  for  many  years,  and  still  enjoy  a  fine 
friendship  today,  had  retired.  Tapping  Ray  Merena  to  be  my  partner, 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.  was  formed  to  acquire  certain  as¬ 
sets  of  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries  as  well  as  other  properties.  I  am 
happy  to  report  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  is  more  successful 
than  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries  ever  was.  and  that  the  most  recent 
year  was  the  best  in  our  history. 

Before  going  on  to  the  "meat"  of  this  text,  which  is  how  you  can 
be  a  successful  coin  dealer,  let  me  mention  in  passing  a  few  numis¬ 
matic  credits,  professional  and  otherwise,  I  have  earned  over  the  years. 
Auction  catalogues  I  have  written  have  earned  more  "Catalogue  of 
the  Year"  awards  given  by  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild  than  have 
the  catalogues  of  all  of  my  competitors  combined.  Books  1  have  writ¬ 
ten  have  earned  more  "Book  of  the  Year  Award"  honors  than  have 
those  of  any  other  author.  1  have  been  a  member  of  the  Professional 
Numismatists  Guild  since  1960,  in  1965  was  given  the  PNG's  highest 
honor,  the  Founders'  Award,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  1977-1979  term. 

I  have  belonged  to  the  American  Numismatic  Association  since  the 
1950s  and  during  the  past  decade  have  served  as  a  board  of  gover¬ 
nors  member,  as  vice  president,  and  then  finally  as  president  for  the 
1983-1985  term. 

I  have  written  over  two  dozen  books,  most  of  them  on  the  subject 
of  rare  coins,  with  my  High  Profits  from  Rare  Coin  Investment,  now  in  its 
11th  edition,  being  by  far  the  best-selling  book  ever  produced  on  the 
subject.  1  am  particularly  proud  of  The  History  of  United  States  Coinage, 
a  book  written  for  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  about  the  Gar¬ 
rett  Collection  of  United  States  coins,  which  I  catalogued  and  sold 
at  auction  for  the  sum  of  $2  5  million,  a  figure  which  today  stands 
as  by  far  the  most  valuable  coin  collection  ever  sold.  Another  favor¬ 
ite  book  of  mine  is  U.S.  Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History,  written  about 
the  Eliasberg  Collection  of  Gold  Coins,  catalogued  and  auctioned  by 
me  for  $12.4  million  in  1982.  Along  the  way  in  various  auction  sales 
I  have  catalogued  coins  which  currently  hold  the  record  for  the  most 
valuable  coin  of  any  kind  ever  sold  ($72  5,000  for  the  1787  Brasher 
doubloon),  the  most  valuable  United  States  gold  coin  ever  auctioned 
(tied  between  the  1870-S  $3  and  the  1822  $5,  both  at  $687,500),  the 
most  valuable  United  States  silver  coin  ever  auctioned  ($400,000  for 
an  1804  silver  dollar),  the  most  valuable  United  States  copper  coin 
ever  auctioned  ($200,000  for  a  1792  Birch  cent),  the  most  valuable 
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pattern  coin  ever  auctioned  ($475,000  for  the  1907  Judd-1776  $20 
gold),  the  most  valuable  territorial  gold  coin  ever  auctioned 
($500,000).  and  the  most  valuable  United  States  "colonial"  coin  ever 
auctioned  (again  the  1787  Brasher  doubloon  at  $725,000),  etc.  At 
the  risk  of  boring  my  readers  I  will  stop  here,  but  it  is  probably  ap¬ 
propriate,  considering  that  you  will  be  investing  a  number  of  hours 
of  your  time  in  reading  the  detailed  text  to  come,  that  you  know  about 
me  and  my  professional  background. 

Let  me  say  that  while  I  have  enjoyed  being  a  professional  numis¬ 
matist  and  have  profited  from  the  same,  1  also  have  enjoyed  numis¬ 
matics  as  a  hobby,  apart  from  a  business.  The  thrill  of  looking  at  a 
well-worn  large  cent  not  seen  earlier,  or  browsing  through  an  old  auc¬ 
tion  catalogue  printed  in  the  1880s,  or  talking  about  the  hobby  with 
an  old-timer  is  still  with  me,  and  I  hope  that  it  always  will  be.  While 
I  am  at  it,  1  also  mention  1  consider  it  important  for  a  profession¬ 
al  numismatist  to  give  back  to  the  hobby  some  of  the  benefits  he 
(or  she)  has  received.  Not  everything  is  related  to  profit,  you  know. 
Along  with  whatever  activities  are  necessary  in  order  to  conduct  a 
successful  coin  business.  I  believe  you  will  enjoy  your  life  more— as 
I  have  mine— if  you  become  involved  in  organizations,  share  your  in¬ 
formation  with  others  by  giving  talks  and  writing  articles,  engage  in 
numismatic  research,  and  so  on.  For  a  number  of  years  1  have  spent 
a  week  each  summer  teaching  without  compensation  a  course  at  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  Summer  Seminar.  Obviously,  it 
would  have  been  far  more  profitable  to  have  stayed  at  my  office  and 
to  have  catalogued  rarities  for  auction,  but  "doing  one's  part"  to  help 
with  the  education  of  others  is  equally  important,  in  my  opinion. 
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H  A  P  T  E  R  I 


HOW  TO  GET  STARTED 

How  does  one  get  started  in  the  coin  business?  Are  there  any  for¬ 
mal  courses  of  university  or  college  study  available?  Wouldn't  it  be 
nice  if  one  could  go  to  UCLA.  Ohio  State,  Harvard,  or  some  other 
center  of  higher  learning  and  emerge  with  all  of  the  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  to  buy  and  sell  coins  profitably,  conduct  auctions,  perform  ap¬ 
praisals,  do  numismatic  research?  Even  though  this  route  would 
involve  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  for  some  it  would  be  an  easy 
way— for  the  college  or  university  would  do  the  planning  for  you. 

Unfortunately,  reality  is  different.  While  certain  colleges  have  giv¬ 
en  seminars  and  courses  on  coins  from  time  to  time,  none  has  come 
up  with  a  comprehensive  curriculum  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  this  is 
all  for  the  best,  for  I  tend  to  be  a  bit  skeptical  of  college  degrees 
as  a  credential  for  success.  Having  hired  many  people  over  the  years, 

1  have  never  found  a  correlation  between  the  amount  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  received  and  the  expertise  of  an  individual  as  a  numismatist. 
Some  people  with  advanced  degrees  may  not  be  half  as  qualified 
as  others  who  have  only  a  high  school  education,  but  who  have  com¬ 
bined  their  high  school  education  with  common  sense  and  some  good 
experience.  In  a  way.  this  is  fortunate  for  the  aspiring  coin  dealer, 
for  anyone  regardless  of  his  or  her  educational  background  can 
succeed— given  enthusiasm  and  a  measure  of  ability. 

The  computer  and  video  age  is  upon  us,  and  one  of  my  pet  the¬ 
ories  is  that  in  some  future  year,  college-level  courses,  even  leading 
to  degree  completion,  will  be  available  in  a  combination  of  these  for¬ 
mats.  It  may  be  that  at  some  future  point  one  can  learn  from  suc¬ 
cessful  numismatists  by  having  them  "teach''  via  video  recordings, 
and  one  can  go  through  exercises  in  numismatic  research  by  using 


a  computer  keyboard.  Actually.  I  suspect  that  the  question  is  not  wheth¬ 
er  this  will  be  done,  but  when  it  will  be  done. 

For  those  readers  about  to  embark  on  courses  of  higher  education 
at  a  university,  1  can  make  some  recommendations,  although,  as  not¬ 
ed,  a  college  degree  is  not  a  passport  to  coin  dealing  success.  If  you 
are  past  college  age,  then  you  may  want  to  investigate  picking  up 
some  of  these  courses  in  an  extension  or  adult  education  program. 

History  is  what  coins  are  all  about.  Coins  are  the  footprints  of  his¬ 
tory,  it  has  been  said.  The  battles  of  ancient  Greece,  successions  to 
the  throne  in  England,  the  American  Civil  War,  revolutions  in  South 
America,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  and  the  emergence  of 
African  nations  are  all  chronicled  by  coins  and  paper  money. 

Unquestionably,  anyone  attempting  to  intelligently  catalogue  U.S. 
Mint  medals  depicting  heroes  and  scenes  of  the  War  of  1812  could 
do  no  better  than  to  have  a  good  academic  background  in  American 
history.  The  same  goes  for  the  cataloguing  of  Civil  War  tokens,  cop¬ 
per  coins  of  Vermont,  or  Continental  paper  money.  A  knowledge  of 
United  States  and  world  history  certainly  would  be  an  asset.  Let's 
consider  a  few  examples.  Suppose  you  were  a  dealer,  and  someone 
offered  you  a  U.S.  Mint  medal  described  as  Julian  No.  NA-10,  as  cata¬ 
logued  in  Robert  W.  Julian's  Medals  of  the  United  States  Mint,  the  First  Cen¬ 
tury  1792-1892.  You  would  have  in  front  of  you  a  bronze  medal,  65mm. 
in  diameter,  with  a  portrait  of  Jesse  D.  Elliott  on  the  obverse  and  what 
seems  to  be  a  naval  battle  on  the  reverse,  with  inscriptions  in  Latin. 
Upon  reading  Julian's  text,  you  would  learn  the  original  dies  were  done 
by  Moritz  Furst  in  the  early  part  of  1818.  In  keeping  with  other  me¬ 
dals  of  the  era,  pieces  were  issued  over  a  span  of  time  as  collectors 
and  other  interested  parties  ordered  them.  Sometime  prior  to  July 
1866,  both  the  obverse  and  reverse  dies  were  broken,  causing  a  sus¬ 
pension  in  deliveries.  Eventually,  new  dies  were  made  at  the  request 
of  Director  of  the  Mint  Pollock,  who,  according  to  Julian,  responded 
to  "a  collector  wanting  to  know  how  many  years  the  Mint  was  going 
to  hold  his  money  before  sending  the  medals  he  had  ordered  three 
years  before"!  Julian  further  notes: 

The  naval  battle  for  which  Jesse  D.  Elliott  (and  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry)  were  awarded  medals  created  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
feuds  of  the  past  century.  As  time  passed,  each  man  gathered' 
a  small  army  of  admirers  and  adherents  to  his  cause.  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper  wrote  an  article  defending  Elliott's  position  (the 
supporters  of  Perry  claimed  that  Elliott  had  been  remiss  in  his 
duties  at  Erie)  which  in  turn  produced  demands  for  debate  on 
the  subject  before  impartial  judges.  The  result  was  somewhat 


inconclusive,  although  it  tended  to  favor  Elliott,  primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  the  brilliant  work  by  Cooper. 

Obviously,  the  medal,  depicting  a  naval  hero  on  the  obverse  and 
on  the  reverse  a  skirmish  between  the  American  and  British  fleets 
in  Lake  Erie,  on  September  10,  1813,  has  a  rich  history  behind  it. 
Describing  it  in  a  catalogue  as  simply  "NA-10”  and  giving  a  condi¬ 
tion  and  price  would  not  be  telling  even  a  10th  of  the  story. 

Similarly,  if  one  were  cataloguing  a  comprehensive  collection  of 
coins  from  the  "state”  of  Vermont,  pieces  dated  1785  through  1787, 
it  would  be  helpful  to  know  that  Vermont  was  not  a  state  at  the  time, 
but  it  aspired  to  be  one.  The  legend  on  the  reverse,  STELLA  QUAR- 
TA  DEC1MA,  or  "the  14th  star.”  tells  of  this  hope,  which  was  finally 
realized  in  1791  (after  the  coinage  had  ceased).  A  study  of  history 
will  also  reveal  why  certain  Vermont  coins  bore  the  rather  incongru¬ 
ous  portrait  of  King  George  Ill! 

A  knowledge  of  civil,  military,  and  economic  conditions  during  the 
Civil  War  is  a  valuable  asset  in  cataloguing  the  multitude  of  numis¬ 
matic  items  from  that  era,  including  encased  postage  stamps,  frac¬ 
tional  currency,  federal  "greenback”  notes.  Civil  War  tokens,  and 
regular  coins.  Did  you  know,  for  example,  that  federal  currency- 
money  issued  by  the  government  itself— could  not  be  used  at  par 
to  order  Proof  coins  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  1864?  Why  not? 
History  provides  the  answer. 

So,  for  starters,  when  exploring  college  courses,  take  as  many  his¬ 
tory  subjects  as  you  can.  Some  people  may  differ  with  my  position, 
noting  that  history  is  not  necessary  to  buy  and  sell  such  coins  as  Mor¬ 
gan  silver  dollars,  commemoratives,  and  the  like,  and  they  may  be 
right.  However,  while  history  may  not  be  necessary,  it  certainly  is  help¬ 
ful,  and  to  engage  in  your  coin  trade,  every  advantage  should  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

If  you  intend  to  prepare  catalogues  or  advertisements,  college 
courses  on  business  writing,  graphic  arts,  and  advertising  can  be  valu¬ 
able.  It  is  amazing  how  many  dealers  cannot  write  a  good  business 
letter.  On  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum,  some  go  overboard  by 
trying  to  write  a  business  letter  that  is  "too  good.”  I  recently  received 
a  four-page  "personal”  letter  from  a  coin  dealer,  offering  me  a  spe¬ 
cial  deal  on  silver  dollars.  Although  my  name  appeared  at  the  head¬ 
ing.  the  letter  was  obviously  done  by  a  computer,  its  content  insulted 
my  intelligence  and,  besides,  the  great  length  indicated  that  this  was 
simply  a  sales  pitch  probably  being  sent  to  thousands  of  people— 
for  there  were  no  personal  references  to  me  beyond  the  introduction. 

Effective  advertising,  which  1  shall  discuss  later,  is  a  key  to  success. 


A  college  course  or  two  can  form  a  great  foundation  in  this  regard. 

Computers  are  a  part  of  the  American  scene,  and  while  you  are 
at  it,  signing  up  for  a  few  computer  courses  won't  hurt,  either.  In  fact, 
many  colleges  dictate  this  as  a  requisite. 

In  my  opinion,  a  four-year  college  course,  or  a  six-year  course  (the 
latter  leading  to  an  M.B.A.)  in  business  would  probably  form  the  best 
background  for  a  successful  coin  dealership,  for  while  your  studies 
may  not  involve  anything  purely  numismatic,  unquestionably  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  statistics,  accounting,  advertising,  computers,  retailing,  and 
other  subjects  will  prove  to  be  worthwhile.  Ideally,  a  business  major 
with  elective  subjects  in  history  would  be  best.  Journalism  is  another 
area  that  should  be  investigated  in  detail,  not  as  a  major  but  as  an 
elective  area. 

One  of  the  finest  professional  numismatists  1  know  has  a  background 
in  chemistry  and  metallurgy.  Unquestionably,  such  is  a  valuable  aid 
in  matters  involving  coin  striking,  counterfeiting  and  the  like.  Abe 
Kosoff,  one  of  the  most  prominent  dealers  of  the  1940s  and  1950s, 
studied  accounting,  then  went  into  numismatics.  He  thought  he  was 
going  to  be  an  accountant,  then  changed  his  mind  when  he  found 
that  he  enjoyed  numismatics  more. 

Most  of  my  readers  are  probably  beyond  college  age.  or  for  one 
reason  or  another  may  not  go  to  college.  As  earlier  stated,  this  is 
not  a  disadvantage,  for  I  have  never  seen  a  correlation  between  nu¬ 
mismatic  success  and  the  number  of  college  degrees  one  has  tacked 
up  on  the  wall! 

Indeed,  there  is  an  easier  way  to  learn  about  coins,  and  one  which 
I  feel  is  just  as  valuable— and  that  is  to  study  at  home.  I  certainly  en¬ 
courage  anyone  to  go  to  college,  so  don't  let  me  dissuade  you.  How¬ 
ever.  if  circumstances  are  such  that  this  is  not  feasible  for  you,  don't 
worry  about  it. 

Home  study  can  be  translated  into  a  single  word:  Reading— reading 
with  comprehension. 

To  start  with  you  need  a  numismatic  library!  Coins  you  can  always 
buy,  but  learning  should  be  acquired  as  soon  as  possible.  There  will 
always  be  numismatic  specimens  awaiting  your  purchase,  and  there 
will  always  be  customers  willing  to  buy  them  from  you  once  you  have 
them— so  there  is  no  need  to  rush.  Like  any  other  library,  a  book¬ 
case  full  of  numismatic  references  reflects  the  personality  of  its  own¬ 
er.  The  volumes  1  recommend  for  a  beginning  library  are  different, 
I  am  sure,  from  what  someone  else  might  recommend.  But,  for  a  start¬ 
er.  here  are  some  references  which  1  consider  to  be  useful.  Some 
were  in  print  when  1  started  collecting  and  during  my  formative  years 


of  dealing.  Others  have  come  on  the  market  in  more  recent  times. 

First  of  all,  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  is  basic.  Often  called 
"the  Bible  of  United  States  coin  collecting"  this  familiar  red-covered 
volume  packs  between  its  covers  the  most  concise  listing  of  Ameri¬ 
can  coins  available  anywhere.  Copies  are  available  from  your  local 
hobby  dealer.  Chances  are  you  already  own  one.  However,  have  you 
really  exploited  it  for  what  it  is  worth? 

The  Guide  Book  never  loses  its  usefulness.  Even  the  most  advanced 
dealers  refer  to  it  continuously.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  books  which 
is  written  so  the  beginner  will  find  it  very  useful  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  advanced  collector  or  experienced  dealer  can  constantly 
learn  new  things  from  it. 

Years  ago  Jim  Ruddy,  who  was  my  business  partner  from  1958 
through  1977,  and  1  used  to  sharpen  our  knowledge  by  trying  to  stump 
each  other  with  obscure  questions  based  upon  Guide  Book  informa¬ 
tion.  You  might  think  that  doing  such  a  thing  is  in  the  same  league 
as  going  to  kindergarten,  but  don't  be  fooled!  For  starters,  here  are 
some  really  tough  questions— at  least  I  consider  them  such— from  the 
Guide  Book.  I  doubt  if  one  professional  coin  dealer  in  10  can  get  even 
half  the  answers  right!  Admittedly,  these  are  "trivia"  type  questions. 
Here  goes: 

(1)  What  part  did  William  Marks  Simpson  play  in  American  numis¬ 
matics?  (Answer:  He  designed  the  1937  Roanoke,  North  Carolina,  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollar.) 

(2)  Many  coins  have  year  dates  on  them,  but  what  American  coins 
have  day  dates?  (Answer:  There  are  several  answers,  including  the  Stan- 
dish  Barry  threepence  dated  July  4,  1790,  and  a  Bechtler  $5  gold  piece 
bearing  the  date  August  1.  1834.) 

(3)  Who  designed  the  1776-1976  bicentennial  half  dollar?  (Answer: 
Seth  Huntington.) 

(4)  Which  one  of  these  Barber  quarters  was  never  struck:  1900-0, 
1902-S,  1903-S,  1904-S,  1906-0?  (Answer:  1904-S  was  never  made.) 

(5)  Who  designed  the  1883  Liberty  Head  nickel?  (Answer:  Charles 
E.  Barber.) 

(6)  What  American  silver  coin  had  its  legal  tender  status  repealed 
shortly  after  it  was  issued?  (Answer:  The  trade  dollar.) 

(7)  What  United  States  coin  bears  as  part  of  its  inscription  the  words 
FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  VA.?  (Answer:  The  Booker  T.  Washington  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollar  first  made  in  1946.) 

(8)  What  does  John  Frederick  Lewis  have  to  do  with  Franklin  half 
dollars?  (Answer:  The  reverse  is  based  on  a  sketch  by  him.) 

(9)  What  is  significant  about  the  date  January  18,  1837?  (Answer: 


The  law  of  this  date  completely  revised  United  States  coinage  laws, 
weights,  standards,  and  many  other  things.) 

(10)  What  do  the  surnames  of  Abernethy,  Willson,  Rector,  and  Smith 
signify?  (Answer:  They  are  four  of  the  eight  people  who  established 
a  private  mint  in  Oregon:  the  Oregon  Exchange  Company.) 

(11)  What  United  States  coin  bears  the  dates  1638,  1936,  and  1938 
all  on  the  same  piece?  (Answer:  The  Delaware  commemorative  half 
dollar.) 

Well,  you  get  the  idea.  Such  a  "game"  is  really  a  very  easy  way  to 
learn  obscure  information— and  obscure  information  can  be  very  use¬ 
ful  when  you  are  conducting  a  coin  business!  The  Coin  World  Tfivia 
Game  expands  on  this  subject  and  is  a  nifty  way  to  broaden  your 
knowledge  of  little-known  data. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  becoming  too  smart  or  having  too  much 
information.  In  your  mind's  eye  picture  two  dealers  who  each  have 
a  1 9 1 5-S  Panama-Pacific  commemorative  half  dollar.  One  knows  the 
grade  and  the  current  market  price.  The  second  knows  the  grade,  the 
current  market  price,  how  many  were  struck,  what  went  on  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1915, 
all  about  the  person  (Farran  Zerbe)  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Numis¬ 
matic  Department  there,  how  the  pieces  were  distributed  to  the  public 
and  to  collectors,  what  if  any  pieces  remained  unsold  when  the  ex¬ 
position  was  closed,  who  designed  the  coin,  and  so  on.  While  it  can 
be  argued  that  the  first  dealer  has  enough  to  "survive,"  it  also  can 
be  argued  that  a  prospective  customer  desiring  a  "sales  talk"  about 
the  piece  is  apt  to  buy  from  the  second  dealer,  not  the  first.  The  more 
knowledge  you  have  on  a  given  topic,  the  better. 

As  a  frequent  speaker  at  conventions  and  gatherings,  when  1  pre¬ 
pare  a  talk  on  a  given  subject  1  often  consider  50  or  100  points  of 
information,  even  if  1  only  want  to  cover  five  or  10  in  my  speech.  By 
doing  this,  I  am  never  at  a  loss  for  words,  1  am  well  versed  in  the 
subjects  of  which  1  speak,  and  if  there  is  a  question  and  answer  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  end,  1  am  equipped  to  field  even  the  most  technical  ques¬ 
tions.  Gathering  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  even  knowledge  that  may 
seem  irrelevant,  is  a  formula  that  works.  If  I  were  to  rephrase  the  title 
of  this  text  to:  How  Can  One  Become  a  Successful  Coin  Dealer ?  the  answer, 
stated  briefly,  would  be  "get  as  much  knowledge  as  possible." 

As  a  dealer,  each  day  1  am  involved  in  the  use  of  numismatic  infor¬ 
mation.  Telephone  calls  from  numismatic  publications,  libraries, 
researchers,  and  others  seeking  data  on  particular  coins  are  common. 
While  as  a  dealer  you  may  not  aspire  to  become  as  deeply  involved 
in  numismatic  research  as  I  have,  or  perhaps  numismatic  research 


will  interest  you  not  at  all,  still  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  good  fundamen¬ 
tal  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  you  intend  to  make  your  life's  work. 

How  does  one  retain  obscure  information  and  details?  In  my  own 
case,  1  am  interested  in  the  subject,  which  makes  it  easy.  Second,  over 
a  period  of  years,  my  reading  of  history  and  numismatic  references 
has  been  interlaced  with  examining  and  handling  the  coins  them¬ 
selves,  thus  serving  to  reinforce  in  my  mind  what  I  had  read  earlier. 
For  example,  I  knew  all  about  the  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel  and  the 
1804  silver  dollar  before  1  had  a  chance  to  professionally  buy  and 
sell  either  piece. 

As  you  read  and  study,  you  will  find  that  one  piece  of  information 
reinforces  another.  For  example,  if  you  learn  that  just  880  Proofs  were 
made  of  the  1895  Morgan  silver  dollar,  the  key  issue  in  the  Morgan 
dollar  series,  and  you  also  learn  that  at  the  time  nearly  all  silver  coins 
were  sold  as  part  of  Proof  sets,  then  if  someone  asks  you  how  many 
Proof  1895  half  dollars  were  made,  you  can  come  up  with  the  880 
number— not  by  magic,  but  because  you  remember  the  same  num¬ 
ber  concerning  the  1895  silver  dollar.  As  you  read  American  history 
and  commit  dates  of  certain  persons,  places,  and  things  to  memory, 
then  when  you  read  about  coins  from  these  same  years,  the  dates 
are  easier  to  remember.  For  example,  if  you  read  that  the  400th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  landing  of  Columbus  in  America  was  celebrated  in 
1892,  but  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  scheduled  to  be  opened 
in  1892,  wasn't  ready,  and  opened  in  1893,  then  you  have  the  frame¬ 
work  to  remember  dates  when  you  learn  that  Columbian  Exposition 
commemorative  half  dollars  were  minted  with  the  1892  and  1893 
dates.  The  knowledge  that  the  fair  itself  was  opened  in  1893,  not  1892, 
may  help  you  remember  the  date  of  the  Isabella  commemorative 

quarter  dollar  sold  at  the  fair:  1893. 

Before  1  leave  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  behind,  I  mention 

that  the  capsule  history  of  United  States  coinage  as  given  in  the  front 
part  of  that  reference  is  unsurpassed  in  its  succinctness.  The  Guide 
Book  might  well  be  your  first  “friend"  in  your  numismatic  library.  As 
your  library  grows,  it  will  remain  one  of  your  closest  acquaintances. 

An  apocryphal  story  relates  that  in  the  early  1890s,  when  Coca- 
Cola  was  sold  only  as  a  fountain  syrup,  someone  approached  an  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  company  and  said  he  had  a  tremendous  money-making 
idea  which  he  would  sell  for  $50,000.  The  money  was  paid,  where¬ 
upon  the  entrepreneur  said  simply  “Bottle  it."  Bottled  Coca-Cola  went 
on  to  sales  of  billions  of  dollars. 

While  the  Coca-Cola  story  probably  isn't  true,  it  does  illustrate  that 
sometimes  the  simplest  advice  is  the  most  effective.  I  have  a  tremen- 


dous  money-making  idea  for  you,  but  the  price  is  not  $50,000.  Here 
it  is,  and  it's  free:  "Read  the  Guide  Book." 

In  fact,  it  wouldn't  hurt  to  read  back  editions  of  the  Guide  Book  as 
well.  Buying  three  or  four  older  copies,  dating  back  to  the  1940s,  and 
looking  through  them,  will  give  you  an  idea  of  how  prices  have 
changed  since  then,  how  the  number  of  grades  listed  has  been  vast¬ 
ly  expanded,  and  how  editorial  comments  have  changed.  There  are 
a  number  of  coin  varieties  which  were  listed  in  the  1940s  but  which 
are  not  listed  now.  Conversely,  many  coins  listed  now  weren't  listed 
back  then.  For  example,  it  was  not  until  the  early  1960s  that  the  first 
"overmintmark"  was  discovered— the  1938-D  over  S  Buffalo  nickel. 
Now  there  is  a  whole  swarm  of  overmintmarks  in  various  series. 


CHAPTER 


BECOMING  A  COIN  DEALER 

Over  the  years  I  have  received  numerous  letters  on  the  subject  of 
entering  numismatics  as  a  profession.  A  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina 
gentleman  wrote  to  suggest  a  topic:  ethics.  "I  have  been  in  the  nu¬ 
mismatic  arena  for  many  years— about  10  or  11  now— and  1  have  seen, 
as  I  am  sure  you  have,  dealers  who  lack  ethics.  If  collectors  or  inves¬ 
tors  who  are  considering  becoming  dealers  are  counseled  on  the  need 
for  ethics  in  our  ever-expanding  'industry'  it  may  make  our  hobby 
a  more  enjoyable  one.  I  hope  so!" 

The  above  letter  was  received  in  1983,  but  it  could  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  yesterday. 

Another  correspondent,  a  gentleman  from  Indianapolis,  wrote  to 
say:  "My  son  and  I  have  ventured  this  past  year  from  being  collec¬ 
tors  to  becoming  dealers,  working  small  club  shows.  We  now  know 
some  of  the  pitfalls,  but  obviously  not  all  of  them.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  learn  your  answers  to  the  following.  Should  a  dealer 
specialize?  How  can  a  small-time  dealer  increase  his  inventory  with 
a  limited  budget?  How  does  one  determine  prices?  Are  'bid'  prices 
really  wholesale  or  are  they  retail?  What  kind  of  a  profit  margin  should 
be  expected?  What  is  the  best  source  for  buying  coins?  Are  gimmicks 
such  as  grab  bags  worthwhile?  What  financial  arrangements  can  one 
usually  make  with  a  bank  to  obtain  a  loan  or  credit?" 

Still  another  correspondent,  this  one  from  a  small  southern  town, 
penned  a  detailed  inquiry  on  the  same  subject: 

"1  want  to  be  a  coin  dealer  but  I  don't  know  how  to  go  about  doing 
it.  I  bet  you  wish  you  had  a  silver  dime  for  each  time  you  have  been 
asked  for  help  on  that  one! 

"I  am  a  practicing  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  and  1  am  intrigued 


by  the  beauty  and  lure  of  our  coinage.  And,  1  will  say  that  your  style 
of  writing  and  your  embracing  the  romance  of  coin  collecting  makes 
you  my  favorite  coin  author.  While  I  am  comfortably  set,  my  income 
is  not  adequate  to  allow  heavy  purchasing  of  coins  at  today's  market 
prices.  Thus  I  feel  dealing  in  coins  would  allow  me  to  become  more 
involved  in  the  hobby. 

"With  my  practice,  I  do  not,  of  course,  have  time  to  open  a  coin 
shop,  nor  could  1  always  have  someone  at  my  home  phone  should 
I  develop  a  mail  order  business.  Considering  the  lack  of  adequate 
telephone  coverage,  could  I  run  a  'mail  order  only’  business,  or  would 
this  so  reduce  my  sales  opportunities  as  to  make  it  inadvisable?  What 
should  1  do  about  advertising?  Should  1  start  with  a  very  small  classi¬ 
fied  ad  in  Coin  World  or  should  1  make  a  financial  outlay  for  large  ad¬ 
vertisements? 

Can  I  procure  adequate  coins  through  the  mail  or  by  buying  them 
from  trusted  numismatic  dealers,  or  will  I  have  to  attend  coin  shows 
to  do  this? 

The  following  inquiry,  typical  of  at  least  a  half  dozen  I  receive  each 
year,  treats  educational  aspects:  "I  want  to  become  a  professional 
numismatist  when  I  graduate  from  college.  What  college  courses 
should  I  take  to  further  my  career?  Is  there  a  particular  degree  pro¬ 
gram  you  can  recommend?" 

My  answers  to  these  and  other  questions  on  the  subject  are  drawn 
from  my  own  personal  experiences.  My  approach  is  not  a  textbook 
one  but,  rather,  is  a  conversational  one— written  as  thoughts  on  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  coin  dealing  come  to  mind. 

The  coin  business  is  very  democratic.  There  are  no  barriers  to  en¬ 
try,  and  no  one  cares  what  your  sex,  race,  religion,  or  age  might  be. 
The  bottom  line  is  dependent  upon  your  numismatic  knowledge,  your 
business  acumen,  and  the  relationship  you  develop  with  your  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  late  Abe  Kosoff,  characterized  by  many  as  the  dean  of  Ameri¬ 
can  numismatists  prior  to  his  death  in  the  early  1980s,  a  man  who 
conducted  one  of  the  most  successful  coin  dealerships  ever  and  who, 
in  the  process,  handled  just  about  every  rarity  in  the  book,  once  told 
me:  "If  you  can  convince  your  customers  that  you  conduct  your  deal¬ 
ings  in  an  honest  manner  you  will  be  very  successful  in  the  coin  busi¬ 
ness.  A  reasonable  collector  will  expect  to  receive  his  money's 
worth— nothing  more,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  less  either." 

Abe  Kosoff  also  realized  dealers  were  human  beings  and  weren't 
perfect.  One  of  his  favorite  comments  was  that  pencils  are  equipped 
with  erasers  because  people  make  errors. 
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The  coin  business  is  easy  to  enter,  a  situation  which  has  its  plus 
and  minus  factors.  Sometimes  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  if  some 
type  of  a  professional  standard  were  set  up.  such  as  a  surgeon  must 
attain,  in  order  to  designate  one's  self  as  a  "professional  numisma¬ 
tist."  When  1  wrote  the  introduction  to  Official  ANA  Grading  Standards 
for  United  States  Coins  I  noted:  "Buyers  often  assume  falsely  that  any 
advertisement  which  appears  in  a  numismatic  publication  has  been 
approved  by  that  publication.  Actually,  publishers  cannot  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  examine  coins  and  approve  of  all  listings  offered.  A  person  who 
has  no  numismatic  knowledge  or  no  experience  whatsoever,  can  have  letter¬ 
heads  and  business  cards  printed  and.  assuming  he  has  good  finan¬ 
cial  and  character  references  (but  not  necessarily  numismatic 
expertise),  run  large  and  flashy  advertisements.  Months  or  years  later 
it  is  often  too  late  for  a  deceived  buyer  to  get  his  money  back." 

And.  sometimes  beginners  engaging  in  such  puffery  are  quite  suc¬ 
cessful.  at  least  on  an  apparent  basis.  During  the  height  of  the  coin 
investment  boom  circa  1979-1981  it  was  not  unusual  to  read  airline 
magazines,  investment-oriented  journals,  and  other  such  publications 
and  see  full-page  advertisements,  often  in  color  and  professionally 
done,  proclaiming  this  coin  company  or  that,  of  which  I  had  no  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge,  was  one  of  the  "biggest"  or  "best"  in  the  rare  coin 
field!  P.T.  Barnum  is  alleged  to  have  said,  "There  is  a  sucker  born  ev¬ 
ery  minute,"  and  among  his  printed  works  can  be  found  the  state¬ 
ment,  "Every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining."  Perhaps  this  is  nowhere  more 
true  than  in  coins.  Time  and  time  again,  people  with  unethical  mo¬ 
tives,  seeking  quick  profits,  will  hang  their  shingle  and  call  them¬ 
selves  "professional  numismatists,"  with  the  ultimate  bill  being  paid 
by  real  professionals,  who  bear  the  wrath  of  dissatisfied  clients  of 
these  individuals,  as  often  all  dealers,  "good"  and  "bad,"  are  tarred 
with  the  same  brush. 

In  the  summer  of  1986  in  Coin  World.  Scott  Tfavers  quoted  financial 
writer  Howard  Ruff  as  saying  coin  dealers  in  general  "have  the  ethics 
of  street  beggars."  Later,  in  a  talk  at  the  American  Numismatic  As¬ 
sociation  Convention,  Howard  Ruff  clarified  his  sentiments,  stating 
he  should  have  used  a  rifle  rather  than  a  shotgun  in  his  commentary, 
and  what  he  was  referring  to  were  so-called  mass  marketers,  not  to 
established  professional  firms.  Still,  the  criticism  hurt,  and  many  es¬ 
tablished  rare  coin  dealers  were  sorry  to  see  it  appear  in  print.  Later, 
Howard  Ruff  stated  he  was  going  to  become  a  coin  dealer,  too. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  setting  up  licensing  requirements 
for  professional  numismatists.  Perhaps  before  selling  people  early 
large  cents,  a  dealer  should  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  Dr.  Shel- 


don's  classic  book  on  the  subject,  or  before  selling  coins  of  any  kind, 
a  dealer  should  demonstrate  his  familiarity  with  testing  for  counter¬ 
feits  by  such  characteristics  as  die  features,  specific  gravity,  metallic 
content,  sonority,  and  so  on.  On  the  theory  that  the  more  knowledge 
one  has  on  any  subject,  the  better  equipped  one  is  to  contend  with 
it,  it  also  wouldn't  hurt  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  world  and 
ancient  coins,  even  though  one  intended  to  make  a  specialty  of  just 
the  United  States  series.  As  it  is,  if  you  see  an  advertisement  by  a 
"professional  numismatist''  you  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  this 
person  knew  a  coin  from  a  stamp  a  month  ago,  or  whether  the  per¬ 
son  is  an  established  professional  who  has  been  in  business  for 
decades. 

Contrary  to  the  above,  licensing  a  professional  numismatist  based 
on  his  or  her  knowledge  does  not  remove  the  human  element,  and 
as  we  all  know,  leading  securities  brokers  (who  are  required  to  have 
licenses),  high  political  officials,  and  others  have,  on  occasion,  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  failings  of  human  nature  and  have  betrayed  confi¬ 
dences  put  in  them.  In  the  long  run,  1  will  take  ethics  and  fair  dealing 
over  technical  knowledge,  feeling  that  someone  with  a  desire  to  trade 
honestly  can  always  learn  the  technicalities  of  the  trade.  I  will  assume, 
naturally,  that  you  want  to  become  an  ethical  dealer! 

In  my  own  instance,  1  started  dealing  in  coins  in  the  early  1950s. 
While  1  had  a  basic  textbook  knowledge  of  certain  United  States  se¬ 
ries,  when  I  started  dealing  in  coins  I  was  not  wise  to  the  "tricks  of 
the  trade."  and  1  fell  into  many  potholes.  However,  each  experience 
was  a  teacher,  and  before  long  I  realized  that  learning  "the  hard  way" 
was  perhaps  the  best.  I  did  have  good  intentions,  and  when  1  made 
a  mistake— such  as  unknowingly  trying  to  sell  two  counterfeit  Proof 
half  cents  to  dealer  Lester  Merkin  (having  purchased  them  without 
suspicion  from  another  dealer,  1  was  rudely  shocked,  and  quite  em¬ 
barrassed,  when  Lester  suggested  that  1  "look  at  them  more  careful¬ 
ly."  The  seller  refused  to  give  me  my  money  back,  stating  1  was  a 
dealer,  as  indeed  I  proclaimed  to  be,  and  I  "looked  at  them  before 
1  bought  them."  Although  I  was  angry  at  the  time,  today  1  real¬ 
ize  the  seller  taught  me  a  valuable  lesson,  although  1  am  sure  he  was 
not  aware  of  it.  Years  later,  I  had  many  fine  transactions  with  the  same 
dealer,  and  my  earlier  anger  was  nearly  forgotten.  Just  before  his  death 
I  was  honored  when  he  gave  me  some  of  his  personal  assets  to  sell. 
After  the  experience  with  the  half  cents,  I  developed  an  intense  in¬ 
terest  in  counterfeits  and  sought  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
them,  so  the  scenario  would  not  be  repeated! 

Had  there  been  in  the  1950s  strict  requirements  for  advanced  nu- 


One  of  the  first  things  a  would-be  coin  dealer  should  do  is 
read  numismatic  publications  to  gain  knowledge 


mismatic  knowledge  before  designating  one's  self  as  a  "professional 
numismatist"  1  would  not  have  and  could  not  have  begun  my  dealer¬ 
ship  so  early.  In  a  way,  I  am  glad  there  were  no  barriers  then,  and 
it  is  probably  good  there  are  no  barriers  today.  Perhaps  a  better  sug¬ 
gestion  would  be  to  have  some  sort  of  a  certificate  designating  nu¬ 
mismatic  experience,  or  an  honor  awarded  when  a  certain  degree 
of  advanced  study  has  been  accomplished. 

Coin  dealers  come  in  many  different  varieties.  I  have  seen  dealers 
make  lots  of  money  at  a  young  age.  In  fact,  Kevin  Lipton,  as  a  teen¬ 
ager,  was  described  by  one  writer  as  a  millionaire  as  a  result  of  his 
precocious  coin  dealing.  On  the  opposite  end  of  the  extreme,  there 
are  those  who  enter  the  field  of  professional  numismatics  after  they 
retire  from  a  successful  career  elsewhere.  Lester  Merkin  being  one 
of  many  examples. 

There  are  one-person  operations,  and  there  are  coin  dealerships 
which  employ  dozens  of  people.  There  are  dealers  who  are  full-time, 
and  there  are  those  who  simply  trade  as  a  sideline.  Like  ice  cream, 
dealers  come  in  many  flavors! 

The  first  ingredient  in  becoming  a  coin  dealer  or  a  professional  nu¬ 
mismatist  is  to  have  a  sincere  interest  in  being  one.  I  personally  con¬ 
sider  myself  to  be  a  numismatist  first  and  a  dealer  second.  I  find  rare 
coins  to  be  fascinating,  stimulating,  and  continually  interesting— and 
it  is  precisely  this  that  provides  the  drive  behind  the  continuous  pa¬ 
rade  of  catalogues,  articles,  books,  and  other  things  I  write.  If  this 
numismatic  interest  were  to  be  removed  from  my  life,  my  business 
would  be  a  failure.  Or,  it  certainly  would  not  be  the  success  it  has 
been.  Without  an  interest  in  coins  themselves,  1  might  as  well  be  sell¬ 
ing  used  cars,  television  sets,  or  sacks  of  potatoes! 

However,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  approaching  coin  dealing  from 
a  purely  business  viewpoint.  Indeed,  in  today's  world  of  large  sales 
transactions  and  "big  money,"  quite  a  few  dealers,  including  some 
who  have  been  quite  successful,  have  entered  the  field  for  the  mon¬ 
ey  (no  pun  intended!).  However,  the  way  I  see  it.  having  a  basic  nu¬ 
mismatic  knowledge  will  contribute  to  your  success  and  certainly  will 
contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  what  you  do.  You  only  go  through  life 
once,  and  I  would  rather  make  $10,000  a  year  writing  poetry,  if  that 
were  my  interest,  than  $50,000  a  year  buying  and  selling  coins,  if  my 
interest  were  not  in  that  direction.  So,  for  starters,  if  you  have  an  in¬ 
terest  in  coins  you  are  already  past  square  one! 

Although  ethics  are  your  personal  business,  and  whether  I  tell  you 
to  be  "good"  or  not  probably  will  not  affect  what  you  do,  let  me  say 
that  by  starting  out  on  the  right  foot,  pledging  to  engage  in  trans- 


actions  fairly  and  honestly,  and  by  endeavoring  to  give  every  person 
with  whom  you  deal  full  measure— or  more— you  will  have  a  "magic 
ingredient"  for  success  which  is  probably  better  than  any  other  sin¬ 
gle  ingredient  1  can  name!  As  simple  as  this  suggestion  is,  for  many 
it  is  very  elusive,  for  temptation  gets  in  the  way.  1  should  add.  no  matter 
how  ethical  and  honest  you  try  to  be,  there  will  be  some  who  com¬ 
plain.  Just  as  used  car  dealers  have  a  "bad  name,"  to  many  in  the 
hobby,  coin  dealers  are  adversaries,  low-grade  individuals,  who  are 
"money  grubbing"  and  who  do  everything  to  plot  every  advantage. 

And  then  there  is  the  inevitability  of  making  mistakes  now  and  then. 
As  Abe  Kosoff  said,  pencils  are  made  with  erasers.  My  face  was  red 
when  I  learned  the  two  previously  mentioned  coins  I  sold  to  Lester 
Merkin  in  the  early  1950s  were  counterfeit,  and  1  can  thank  my  lucky 
stars  Lester  was  understanding.  In  today's  world  of  litigation  and  ad¬ 
versary  attitudes  towards  one's  fellow  citizens,  perhaps  a  typical  cus¬ 
tomer  receiving  a  pair  of  counterfeit  half  cents  today  would  threaten 
to  call  out  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  the  American  Numismatic  As¬ 
sociation,  or  even  the  National  Guard! 

The  fact  that  no  matter  how  exemplary  your  behavior  is  some  peo¬ 
ple  will  believe  you  have  base  motives,  plus  the  strong  possibility  that 
as  a  human  being  you  will  make  mistakes  now  and  then,  combine 
to  create  what  Margo  Russell,  former  editor  of  Coin  World,  called  "the 
2%  factor."  She  once  told  me:  "If  1  were  to  send  every  subscriber 
to  Coin  World  a  free  $100  bill,  2%  of  the  readers  would  complain— 
they  would  wonder  why  I  didn't  send  them  more,  or  complain  that 
the  bill  was  wrinkled,  or  would  have  some  other  problem!" 

Tty  your  best,  be  honest,  and  you  will  do  well.  And.  if  you  can  over¬ 
look  "the  2%  factor,"  you  will  enjoy  immensely  what  you  do!  Remem¬ 
ber,  you  are  keeping  98%  of  your  customers  happy! 

Years  ago,  most  dealers  started  in  one  of  two  ways.  They  were  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  jewelry  or  antiques  business,  taking  on  coins  as  a  side¬ 
line,  then  realized  coins  were  a  good  business  in  their  own  right,  then 
took  up  coins  as  a  specialty.  In  the  last  century,  when  coins  sold  for 
nominal  values,  it  was  virtually  impossible  to  be  a  professional  nu¬ 
mismatist  without  some  other  business  as  a  support.  The  Chapman 
brothers  of  Philadelphia,  perhaps  the  most  successful  duo  in  the 
1880s  and  1890s,  styled  themselves  as  "antiquarians'  and  dealt  in 
a  wide  variety  of  archaeological  artifacts,  mineral  specimens,  auto¬ 
graphs,  and  related  collectibles.  W.  Elliot  Woodward,  of  Roxbury,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  an  early  dealer,  was  a  pharmacist  first,  while  Ed.  Frossard 
was  a  teacher.  Today,  however,  the  volume  of  business  available  in 
coins  is  such  that  coins  on  their  own  can  be  the  primary  order  of 


business. 

By  the  time  I  started  my  coin  dealership  in  the  early  1950s,  it  was 
the  case  that  most  dealers  were  full-time  professionals,  and  that  most 
had  begun  their  interest  being  collectors  first.  Today,  nearly  all 
professional  numismatists  have  come  through  the  collector  route,  ex¬ 
ceptions  being  those  who  are  strictly  in  it  from  a  mass-marketing  or 
"for  the  money"  approach.  Even  some  of  them  may  have  begun  as 
collectors.  The  chances  are  good  that  you  already  have  such  a  col¬ 
lecting  interest,  or  you  would  not  be  reading  these  words  now. 

The  collector  method  has  many  advantages.  You  can  spend  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  learning  about  coins  while,  at  the  same  time,  you  can 
earn  your  living  doing  something  else— by  being  a  doctor  in  veteri¬ 
nary  medicine,  to  use  an  earlier  example.  By  not  depending  upon 
coins  for  a  living,  you  can  approach  them  in  an  enthusiastic  manner 
and  quite  possibly  develop  more  of  an  interest  in  them  than  would 
be  the  case  if  you  depended  upon  them  at  the  outset  for  support. 

1  was  fortunate  as  a  teen-ager  to  be  supported  by  my  parents  for  my 
room,  board,  and,  later,  college  education.  Thus,  any  profit  1  made 
in  coins  could  be  plowed  back  into  the  business.  Similarly,  if  you  do 
not  have  to  depend  upon  coins  to  put  food  on  your  table,  you  can 
progress  more  smoothly,  and  any  mistakes  you  make  are  apt  to  have 
lesser  consequences. 

Today,  as  has  been  the  case  since  about  1960,  coin  dealers  can  be 
divided  into  two  main  categories:  those  who  are  true  numismatists 
and  who  love  coins  and,  second,  those  who  are  simply  "merchants" 
or  who  are  conducting  "merchandising  organizations." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  latter  lack  spirit  and  are  missing  much  of 
the  pleasure  of  the  field,  but,  unquestionably,  they  are  part  of  the 
marketplace— just  as  huge  banking  organizations,  oil  companies,  trans¬ 
portation  firms,  and  the  like  are  part  of  everyday  American  life.  And, 
who  knows,  perhaps  these  "merchandising  organizations"  do  better 
than  numismatists  who  engage  in  smaller  operations;  indeed,  prob¬ 
ably  they  do.  However,  definition  of  the  word  "better"  is  also  sub¬ 
ject  to  several  interpretations. 

While  having  been  a  coin  dealer  for  a  number  of  decades— although 
in  some  ways  1  still  consider  myself  to  be  a  teen-ager  in  spirit,  just 
like  when  I  first  started!— I  have  come  into  contact  with  thousands 
of  different  buyers  and  sellers  of  coins,  and  I  have  come  to  know  per¬ 
sonally  nearly  all  of  the  leading  professionals  around  the  world.  Dur¬ 
ing  dialogue  1  have  heard  many  life  stories. 

I  am  continually  amazed  to  learn  that  many  people  in  their  40s, 
50s,  or  60s,  in  various  trades  and  professions,  don't  like  what  they 
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do.  Many  people  want  to  become  coin  dealers,  but  for  some  reason- 
most  say  because  they  are  "locked  in"  with  an  attractive  income  or 
with  family  responsibilities— they  are  afraid  to  take  the  step. 

A  poignant  situation  in  this  regard  came  up  a  few  years  ago  when 
I  checked  into  a  large  hotel  in  Reno,  Nevada.  1  had  never  visited  there 
before,  and  1  was  unknown  to  the  desk  clerk  who  watched  me  fill 
out  my  application. 

"Q.  David  Bowers— 1  recognize  the  name— aren't  you  a  coin  dealer?" 

I  admitted  that  1  was,  and  then  he  went  on  to  relate  a  sad  tale: 

My  father,  who  died  two  weeks  ago,  was  a  customer  of  yours 
for  many  years.  He  ran  a  restaurant  and  dreamed  of  the  day 
when  he  would  retire  and  go  into  the  coin  business.  Well,  he 
retired  a  few  months  ago,  but  before  he  was  able  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  becoming  a  coin  dealer,  he  had  a  heart  attack. 

What  a  shame!  A  shame  for  several  reasons.  First,  here  is  a  man 
who  apparently  spent  his  life  in  a  business  which  he  did  not  enjoy 
as  much  as  coin  dealing.  Second,  rather  than  entering  the  business 
during  his  vital  years,  he  waited  until  it  was  too  late  to  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  1  know  of  a  number  of  precocious  coin  dealers 
who  cut  short  their  education  so  as  not  to  miss  any  coin  deals.  One 
observed  a  birthday  and  told  me,  "I  realized  my  goal,  I  am  21  and 
a  millionaire!"  Jim  Halperin,  who  maintains  a  successful  numismatic 
business  in  Texas,  wrote  that  coin  dealing  became  so  important  to 
him  that  he  dropped  out  of  Harvard.  With  all  due  respect  for  Jim's 
decision,  my  decision  would  not  have  been  similar. 

In  the  same  vein,  a  few  years  ago  I  saw  a  television  program  which 
featured  a  young  Chicago-area  man  who  dropped  out  of  high  school 
to  attend  to  his  coin  dealing  activities.  Shown  on  the  screen  was  an 
elegant  rare  coin  display  facility  located  in  a  fancy  shopping  center. 
His  high  school  advisor  was  interviewed  and  stated  that  in  view  of 
the  vast  amount  of  money  his  former  student  was  making,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  couldn't  blame  him  for  leaving  his  books  behind!  I  only  hope 
that  all  worked  out  well  in  the  end.  I  personally  feel  the  more  educa¬ 
tion  one  has,  the  better.  Coin  deals  will  wait. 

My  coin  business  began  in  earnest  in  1954  when  1  was  a  high  school 
student.  When  time  came  to  enter  college  in  1956  I  hesitated  not 
a  moment.  There  were  some  trying  times  during  my  years  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University— should  I  attend  a  coin  show  this  weekend 
or  should  I  study?— but  the  studies  won  out,  and  in  retrospect  1  am 
glad  they  did.  Actually,  there  was  time  for  both.  In  1976  when  the 
College  of  Business  Administration  at  Penn  State  gave  me  the  Alum¬ 
ni  Achievement  Award  I  was  thankful  that  1  had  persevered. 
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CHAPTER  3 


BUILDING  A  LIBRARY 

Once  you  have  spent  some  time  with  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins  it  will  be  time  to  go  on  to  other  books.  When  1  began  dealing 
in  coins  in  the  early  1950s,  there  were  two  basic  reference  books  that 
covered  the  United  States  series.  One  was  the  Guide  Book,  and  the 
other  was  the  Standard  Catalogue  of  United  States  Coins.  This  latter  refer¬ 
ence,  sadly,  is  no  longer  in  print.  The  last  edition  was  published  in 
1957. 

Making  its  debut  in  the  1930s,  the  Standard  Catalogue  was  published 
by  the  late  Wayte  Raymond  through  1 8  editions.  Raymond  was  a  schol¬ 
ar  as  well  as  a  coin  dealer,  and  over  the  years  he  did  many  things 
which  were  not  profit-oriented  in  nature,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
paying  to  send  young  Walter  Breen  to  the  National  Archives  to  dig 
out  information  concerning  coin  production,  mintage  figures,  and  oth¬ 
er  details.  The  format  of  the  Standard  Catalogue  varied  over  the  years, 
and  at  one  time  it  listed  many  tokens  and  store  cards  in  addition  to 
federal,  colonial,  state,  and  Washington  pieces.  This  was  a  reflection 
of  Raymond's  personal  interest  in  Americana. 

An  edition  or  two  of  the  Standard  Catalogue  is  worth  having  and  can 
be  obtained  through  a  numismatic  bookseller.  Buy  a  couple,  and  read 
them. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  old  Standard  Catalogue  is  Scott's  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Coins.  This  volume  made  its  appearance 
with  the  1971  edition,  researched  and  written  by  Don  T^xay,  a  nu¬ 
mismatist  of  many  talents.  The  book  was  launched  with  quite  a  bit 
of  fanfare,  presumably  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  rival  the 
Guide  Book. 

Don  T^xay  did  a  really  excellent  job  with  material  in  the  book.  Within 
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its  covers  readers  found  much  information  on  American  coins— regular 
federal  issues,  colonial  pieces,  territorial  gold  coins,  patterns,  and  even 
mint  errors.  Importantly,  Don  T^xay  gave  rarity  ratings  for  many  es¬ 
pecially  rare  pieces,  listing  in  many  instances  the  names  of  the  own¬ 
ers  of  individual  specimens.  Unfortunately,  the  typography  of  the  book 
was  not  a  match  for  Don's  writing,  and  the  quality  of  the  pictures, 
the  arrangement  of  the  print,  and  other  graphic  details  leave  much 
to  be  desired. 

Then  followed  a  lapse  of  five  years,  until  in  1976  a  new  edition  ap¬ 
peared.  Basically,  this  differed  little  from  the  original  T^xay  work,  ex¬ 
cept  for  updated  prices.  The  title  page  noted,  however,  that  the  second 
edition  was  "edited  and  revised  by  Joseph  H.  Rose  and  Howard  Hazel- 
corn."  Since  1976  no  editions  have  been  published,  and  the  present 
writer  is  unaware  of  future  plans  in  this  regard. 

T^xay's  book  is  a  "must"  for  the  library  of  any  dealer,  and  I  recom¬ 
mend  it  highly.  After  you  read  the  Guide  Book,  turn  to  Thxay's  book 
and  read  it,  for  it  contains  a  wealth  of  information  unduplicated  in 
any  other  popular  reference.  Again,  you  may  have  to  contact  a  nu¬ 
mismatic  bookseller  specializing  in  out-of-print  numismatic  references. 
The  same  is  true  of  a  number  of  other  publications  1  shall  describe 
here. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  a  forthcoming  encyclopedic  reference 
from  Walter  Breen,  a  book  which,  as  demonstrated  by  some  of  the 
advance  proofs  1  have  seen,  will  become  a  key  reference,  a  classic, 
and  should  also  be  acquired. 

I  consider  it  desirable,  indeed  essential,  that  you  learn  about  co¬ 
lonial  and  early  American  coins.  Why?  Some  have  argued  that  these 
pieces  are  not  "where  it's  at,"  in  popular  parlance.  Indeed,  Ken  Bres- 
sett,  editor  of  the  Guide  Book,  told  me  that  various  suggestions  over 
the  years  have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  this  section  should  be 
dropped!  However,  colonial,  state  and  related  issues  form  the  very 
foundation  of  the  United  States  monetary  system,  so  trying  to  gain 
knowledge  of  United  States  coinage  without  including  colonials  is  like 
trying  to  study  geography  of  the  United  States  without  maps  of  New 
York,  California  and  Florida! 

Besides,  studies  in  all  of  these  areas  will  give  you  a  certain  discipline, 
a  methodology  which  will  prove  to  be  valuable  in  any  specialized  area 
in  which  you  later  become  involved.  The  more  you  do,  the  easier 
things  become. 

A  Danish  friend  of  mine  speaks  seven  languages  fluently.  1  have 
always  marveled  at  this,  and  once  1  asked  him  how  he  was  able  to 
acquire  all  of  this  learning.  "When  I  was  a  little  kid  1  learned  English 
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as  a  second  language.  My  father  used  to  read  comic  strips  in  English 
to  me.  As  I  grew  up,  I  spoke  Danish,  but  I  could  understand  English 
as  well. 

"Then  when  1  went  to  school  1  found  that  studying  German  came 
easily,  for  1  already  knew  how  another  language— English  in  this  case— 
was  related  to  Danish,  so  it  wasn't  difficult  to  add  on'  another  lan¬ 
guage.''  Later,  he  learned  French,  Spanish,  and  some  other  languages 
as  well— each  one  being  easier  than  the  last. 

So  it  is  with  coins.  If  you  can  converse  intelligently  on  the  subject 
of  1785  Vermont  copper  coins,  then  a  discussion  of  19th-century 
Canadian  tokens,  or  obsolete  bank  notes  from  the  state  of  Maine, 
or  some  other  specialized  field  will  have  meaning  to  you— not  be¬ 
cause  the  subjects  are  the  same,  but  because  the  methodology  is 
identical. 

One  of  the  greatest  classics  in  American  numismatics,  if  not  the  clas¬ 
sic,  is  Early  Coins  of  America,  by  Sylvester  S.  Crosby.  First  published  in 
1875,  and  reprinted  several  times  since,  the  book  goes  into  meticu¬ 
lous  detail  concerning  colonial  coins  and  why  and  how  they  were  is¬ 
sued.  Fascinating  stories  of  private  and  semiprivate  mints  abound, 
as  do  tales  of  shenanigans,  and  tedious  documentation  of  original 
legislation  (this  you  can  skip  over  quickly  while  reading  the  book). 
Interesting  discussions  of  rare  die  varieties  and  other  information  is 
at  your  fingertips.  Don't  you  find  it  interesting-and  don't  you  want 
to  learn  more— when  1  tell  you  that  Crosby  relates  the  story  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  mint  in  which  an  employee  wearing  a  hideous  mask  frightened 
away  curious  onlookers? 

Part  of  the  purpose  of  beginning  a  library  in  coins  is  to  develop 
both  a  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  for  the  subject.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  build  enthusiasm  is  by  reading  truly  interesting  stories  about 
them— and  Crosby  excels  in  this  regard. 

Crosby  neatly  covers  colonial,  state,  and  related  coins,  but  what 
about  paper  money  from  the  early  period?  An  excellent  reference 
in  this  regard  is  The  Early  Paper  Money  of  America,  by  Eric  P.  Newman, 
issued  in  1976  by  the  Western  Publishing  Company.  By  all  means  get 
a  copy! 

On  the  "optional''  list,  but  still  worthwhile,  are  two  colonial-related 
publications  which  I  consider  to  be  very  desirable.  The  first  is  The 
Medallic  History  of  the  United  States  of  America,  1776-1876,  by  J.F.  Loubat, 
published  in  the  19th  century  but  later  reprinted.  This  volume  dis¬ 
cusses  in  detail  medals  and  other  engraved  coinlike  items  from  the 
century  indicated. 

Another  classic  in  the  same  field  is  American  Colonial  History  illustrated 


by  Contemporary  Medals,  by  C.  Wyllys  Betts,  1894.  A  reprint  is  available. 
Both  the  Betts  and  Loubat  works  simply  are  "icing  on  the  cake"  after 
you  have  read  the  Crosby  reference.  It  will  make  the  coinage  of  the 
prefederal  period  come  together  for  you. 

The  value  of  numismatic  books  has  been  questioned  by  many  While 
conducting  business  over  the  years  I  have  encountered  numerous 
collectors  and  dealers  who  have  just  one  volume  in  their  "library'— 
the  Guide  Book.  They  have  no  use  for  Crosby  Betts,  T^xay,  or  any  oth¬ 
er  references.  Or,  if  they  do  have  them,  they  certainly  don't  read  them. 

Related  to  this  is  the  comment  I  have  heard  from  a  number  of  would- 
be  dealers:  "I  want  action— 1  want  to  start  buying,  selling,  and  trad¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  possible."  Such  people  have  no  time  for  study  and 
reading. 

Can  you  imagine  someone  wanting  to  be  a  surgeon  but  stating:  "I 
want  to  get  involved  in  doing  operations  right  away.  I  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  go  to  medical  school?" 

Of  course,  such  a  situation  is  in  the  realm  of  absurdity.  But,  isn't 
it  just  as  absurd  to  think  someone  can  buy  and  sell  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  or  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  coins,  give  investment  advice, 
perform  appraisals,  determine  whether  coins  are  genuine  or  fake, 
grade  coins  properly,  and  so  on— without  a  basic  education  in  numis¬ 
matics?  So,  while  my  discussion  of  numismatic  books  may  seem  un¬ 
necessary,  take  my  word  for  it:  knowledge  is  essential.  Without 
knowledge  you  have  no  foundation.  There  is  no  possibility— none 
whatsoever— that  you  will  be  a  greater  success  without  knowledge 
than  with  it! 

When  you  become  a  dealer,  your  average  client  will  have  little  in¬ 
terest  in  American  colonial  issues.  Instead,  chances  are  that  he  will 
want  to  buy  something  "popular"  such  as  new  Proof  sets  or  silver 
dollars.  However,  in  order  to  understand  modern  coins  you  must  un¬ 
derstand  old  ones  also.  The  entire  United  States  coinage  system  is 
founded  upon  a  heritage  of  colonial  and  state  issues.  Learn  about 
these  pieces  and  issues  of  the  early  U.S.  Mint,  and  knowledge  of  later 
pieces  will  come  naturally. 

Beyond  the  basic  text  just  mentioned,  you  may  wish  to  explore  co¬ 
lonial  and  state  coinage  further  by  acquiring  copies  of  the  following, 
among  others: 

Coinage  for  Colonial  Virginia,  by  Eric  P.  Newman.  This  book,  published 
in  1957,  tells  the  story  of  the  1773  Virginia  halfpence— how  they  were 
first  conceived,  production  in  England,  and  how  the  colonists  react¬ 
ed  to  them  once  they  arrived  in  America.  W.S.  Baker's  M edallic  Por¬ 
traits  of  Washington,  published  in  1885,  covers  tokens,  coins  and  medals 
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of  our  first  president  and  was  the  standard  reference  in  the  field  un¬ 
til  a  similarly  titled  book  by  Russell  Rulau  and  Dr.  George  Fuld  made 
its  appearance  in  1985.  Reading  the  Rulau-Fuld  book  is  a  good  first 
step  to  learning  about  the  wide  field  of  medals  in  general. 

A  Historic  Sketch  of  the  Coins  of  Now  Jersey,  by  Dr.  Edward  Maris,  1881 
(later  reprinted),  enables  the  reader  to  attribute  by  die  variety 
1786-1788  coins  of  that  state.  Likewise,  The  State  Coinages  of  Now  En¬ 
gland.  by  Henry  C.  Miller  and  Hillyer  Ryder,  1920  (with  later  reprints), 
guides  you  through  the  attribution  of  Connecticut,  Vermont,  and 
Massachusetts  copper  issues.  On  the  latter  subject,  the  Richardson- 
Ryder  reference  concerning  Vermont  coppers,  available  in  reprint  form 
from  the  American  Numismatic  Association,  covers  coinage  of  the 
Green  Mountain  State  even  more  thoroughly. 

In  1976  The  F ugio  Cents,  by  Alan  Kessler,  was  published,  furnishing 
an  excellent  passport  to  identifying  these  1787  issues.  The  works  of 
Sydney  P.  Noe  cover  the  silver  coinage  of  Massachusetts  and  are  stan¬ 
dard  in  their  field.  Fortunately,  they  are  available  in  reprint  form.  The 
Colonial  Newsletter  is  issued  periodically  and  contains  news  of  die  vari¬ 
eties,  history,  and  other  subjects  relevant  to  the  era.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  other  desirable  specialized  reference  books  in  the  co¬ 
lonial  and  early  American  coin  field,  not  to  overlook  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  periodicals. 

Be  prepared  to  spend  the  best  part  of  $1,000  on  numismatic 
books— the  ones  mentioned  so  far  plus  ones  I  have  yet  to  mention. 
This  might  appear  to  be  a  large  amount  of  money  for  something  that 
is  not  a  coin,  something  you  are  not  buying  to  sell  at  a  profit.  But, 
it  is  probably  the  best  investment  you  will  ever  make.  Even  if  you 
spend  $2,000  on  a  numismatic  library,  the  cost  is  absurdly  cheap. 
If  you  read  the  books  you  will  learn  more  than  if  you  had  spent  20 
times  that  sum  going  to  college  for  four  years,  at  least  so  far  as  nu¬ 
mismatic  knowledge  is  concerned! 

Numismatic  books  come  in  all  shapes,  sizes,  formats,  and  qualities. 
By  any  account,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  volumes  ever  written 
about  any  American  coin  series  is  Penny  Whimsy,  by  Dr.  William  H. 
Sheldon,  Dorothy  I.  Paschal,  and  Walter  H.  Breen.  The  text  discusses 
in  detail  early  United  States  cents  from  1793  through  1814  and  con¬ 
tains  descriptions  and  photographs  of  each  variety.  If  the  book  con¬ 
tained  no  more  than  this  basic  information,  it  still  would  be  worthwhile. 
However,  the  main  value  of  the  volume,  for  purposes  of  the  present 
discussion,  lies  not  in  the  superb  technical  descriptions  but,  rather, 
in  the  introductory  chapters: 

"Generations  of  Americans  have  maintained  a  curious  affection  for 


the  'old  pennies'  of  the  early  years  of  the  country,”  Dr.  Sheldon  wrote. 
"This  affection  for  the  early  coppers  has  not  as  a  rule  been  particu¬ 
larly  associated  with  any  general  interest  in  numismatics,  or  with  hob¬ 
bies,  or  with  the  disease  of  collecting  things.  It  seems  to  be,  rather, 
that  the  old  'pennies’  are  intimately  associated  with  family  traditions— 
the  memories  of  grandparents  and  the  like. 

Throughout  the  19th  century  an  American  home  without  a 
box  or  bag  of  the  old  coppers,  secreted  somewhere  about  the 
house,  was  something  of  a  rarity.  More  recently,  there  have  been 
many  famous  collections  of  these  pieces  and  much  interest  in 
the  relative  rarities  of  the  different  varieties.  . .  . 

Traditionally  the  cents  from  1793  to  1814  are  called  the  early 
cents.  Some  327  different  varieties  of  them  are  now  known.  The 
present  book  for  the  first  time  describes  and  illustrates  them 
all,  in  a  single  volume,  and  also  gives  information  on  the  rarity 
and  established  value  of  each  variety.  1  have  written  this  book 
because  ever  since  childhood  I  have  wanted  to  read  it  and  it 
wasn't  there.  It  was  virtually  necessary  to  write  it  in  order  to 
get  at  the  truth  concerning  the  cents— their  identification,  their 
rarity,  their  price  history.  It  was  not  that  dealers  and  experts' 
in  this  fascinating  field  of  early  Americana  were  more  dishonest 
than  in  any  other  such  fields— they  couldn't  be— but  rather  that 
the  temptation  was  greater,  for  the  dependence  of  the  layman 
on  their  tender  solicitude  was  almost  absolute.  Although  there 
were  books,  there  was  no  single  book. . . . 

Although  Dr.  Sheldon  was  a  consummate  scientist  and  technician— 
at  one  time  he  developed  a  classification  of  human  beings  by  body 
type,  published  in  The  Atlas  of  Men— he  was  also  endowed  with  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  charm,  and,  even  more  fortunate,  the  ability  to  transmit  it  in 
print.  Dr.  Sheldon  goes  on: 

In  the  New  England  village  where  1  was  born,  quite  a  few  years 
ago,  the  long  winter  evenings  about  the  open  fire— or  in  colder 
weather  around  the  kitchen  stove— were  filled  with  a  number 
of  pleasant  occupations. 

First,  there  was  the  general  care  and  upkeep  of  guns,  fishing 
tackle,  and  associated  equipment.  Chores  done,  there  were 
chestnuts,  apples,  sweet  potatoes  for  roasting,  popping  corn 
and  parching  corn,  checkerberries,  walnuts,  butternuts,  and  ci¬ 
der.  All  these  were  part  of  the  regular  harvest  of  the  country¬ 
side  and  so  were  taken  for  granted,  like  the  logs  in  the  fireplace 
and  one's  parents.  But  there  was  one  thing,  however,  which  re¬ 
tained  at  all  times  such  a  halo  of  mystery  and  enchantment  that 


it  never  came  to  be  taken  for  granted.  This  was  the  cigar  box 
of  old  copper  cents  which  my  father  kept  locked  up  in  the  grand¬ 
father  sea  chest  along  with  certain  papers,  some  old  spoons 
and  jewelry,  and  other  trinkets.  On  evenings  when  he  was  feel¬ 
ing  especially  well  disposed,  the  kitchen  lamp  would  be 
meticulously  trimmed,  the  red  kitchen  tablecloth  would  be 
cleared  of  debris  and  brush,  and  then  out  would  come  the  mag¬ 
nifying  glass,  four  or  five  well-thumbed  coin  books,  and  the  ci¬ 
gar  box  with  the  big  cents. 

There  were  about  a  hundred  of  these  old  coppers,  along  with 
a  handful  or  two  of  other  numismatic  miscellanea,  mostly 
early  American  gold  and  silver  pieces.  The  latter  would  always 
be  looked  at  in  passing— they  had  their  interest— but  the  real 
objective  was  to  'study  and  try  to  make  out'  the  big  cents.  We 
wanted  to  learn  about  those  cents,  but  encountered  difficulties 
which  at  that  time  were  insuperable.  We  knew  each  individual 
coin  fairly  well,  recognized  it  readily,  knew  its  date  (if  that  could 
be  made  out),  its  color  and  external  physical  characteristics,  and 
could  in  most  instances  describe  from  memory  the  various  in¬ 
sults  and  injuries,  the  nicks,  bruises,  cuts,  dents,  scratches,  file 
marks,  acid  burns,  and  corrosion  pits  that  it  bore. 

Also  we  had  tried,  by  poring  through  the  few  cent  books  that 
could  be  found  and  by  diligent  comparative  study  of  the  cents 
themselves,  to  determine  the  die  variety  of  each  of  them.  The 
books  revealed  that  in  1793,  for  instance,  which  was  the  first 
year  in  which  cents  were  coined,  three  main  types  and  some 
20  varieties  were  struck. . .  .  Perhaps  the  fascination  of  the  task 
lay  to  no  small  extent  in  the  difficulties  encountered.  At  any 
rate,  now  that  I  have  achieved  a  neighborly  acquaintanceship 
with  old  age,  and  meantime  have  written  other,  less  soul- 
satisfying  books,  1  am  no  longer  able  to  summon  up  a  good 
reason  for  not  requisitioning  the  necessary  time  and  materials 
to  write  a  book  aimed  at  helping  the  younger  generation  of 
kitchen  table  numismatists  on  Friday  nights  to  'make  out  the 
big  cents.' 

Dr.  Sheldon's  system  of  grading  by  numbers,  with  Basal  State,  or 
Condition  1,  being  worn  nearly  smooth  ("identifiable  and  unmutilat¬ 
ed,  but  so  badly  worn  that  only  a  portion  of  the  legend  or  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  legible"),  to  Mint  State  70  ("the  coin  must  be  exactly  as  it  left 
the  dies,  except  for  slight  mellowing  of  the  color")  set  a  standard  which 
was  later  widely  adopted  throughout  the  numismatic  hobby.  Indeed, 
when  the  American  Numismatic  Association  formulated  its  grading 


system  in  the  late  1970s.  the  numerical  system  was  copied  from  that 
earlier  derived  by  Dr.  Sheldon. 

The  same  author  formulated  a  scale  for  rarity  which  ranges  from 
Rarity  1  or  "common"  through  Rarity-8,  "unique  or  nearly  unique— 1, 
2.  or  3  known.”  This  formula  has  also  been  incorporated  into  many 
series. 

Cleaning  coins,  preserving  them,  characteristics  of  strike,  how  coins 
are  produced,  characteristics  of  the  metal  used,  and  many  other  topics 
are  discussed  in  fascinating  detail  by  Dr.  Sheldon.  Once  you  have  read 
this  book  you  will  know  what  collecting  coins  by  die  varieties  is  all 
about. 

1  return  to  the  question  some  may  ask,  "Is  reading  books  all  that 
necessary?"  The  answer  is  yes  and  no. 

As  noted,  I  strongly  believe  the  more  one  knows  about  a  subject, 
the  better  equipped  one  is  to  indulge  in  it.  If  I  were  giving  a  talk  on 
early  United  States  cents  of  the  years  1793  through  1814  1  would  curl 
up  in  a  cozy  chair  with  a  copy  of  Dr.  Sheldon's  book.  Several  hours 
later,  I  would  emerge  with  much  more  knowledge  than  was 
necessary— with  much  of  the  knowledge  simply  passing  through  my 
mind  and  being  forgotten,  the  equivalent  of  "in  one  ear  and  out  the 
other.”  In  the  process  some  knowledge  would  be  retained,  however, 
and  would  be  added  to  that  I  already  possess. 

When  it  came  time  to  give  my  talk,  I  would  have  no  difficulty  relat¬ 
ing  a  fascinating  tale  of  early  coppers,  why  and  how  they  have  been 
collected  over  the  years,  and  their  characteristics.  At  the  same  time 
I  would  omit  information  that  I  felt  would  be  too  technical  for  my 
listeners.  It  is  far  easier  to  delete  useful  information  from  an  excess 
of  knowledge  than  it  is  to  take  a  little  bit  of  knowledge  and  try  to 
"stretch"  it  to  fit  a  particular  purpose. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  saw  a  help-wanted  advertisement  in  a  news¬ 
paper  which  went  something  like  this:  "Rare  coin  firm  desires  salesper¬ 
son.  No  numismatic  knowledge  necessary.  Knowledge  of  securities 
helpful."  1  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  for  the  intended  customers  of 
this  person— customers  who  probably  knew  little  about  coins  and  ex¬ 
pected  their  "expert"  would  help  them.  Instead,  what  they  got  was 
a  salesman  masquerading  as  a  numismatist. 

That  type  of  situation  reared  its  head  in  the  coin  field  beginning 
in  the  early  1960s,  when  coin  investment  caught  on.  By  the  1970s 
and  1980s,  numerous  firms  employed  dozens  of  telephone  salesmen 
who  were  equipped  with  a  list  of  prospects  and  who  simply  were 
selling  a  product  to  a  target.  If  this  is  the  type  of  coin  seller  you  as¬ 
pire  to  be— note  that  I  did  not  say  professional  numismatist— then  read- 
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ing  beyond  this  point  will  probably  be  a  waste  of  time,  as  would  the 
$1,000  or  so  I  recommend  spending  on  a  numismatic  library!  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  are  still  with  me,  and  1  suspect  you  are,  let's  continue. 
If  you  follow  the  present  commentary  through  to  its  conclusion,  1  will 
lay  out  a  course  for  you  which  will  make  you  quite  knowledgeable. 

No  matter  how  many  volumes  you  have  in  your  numismatic  library, 
"book  learning"  has  to  be  tempered  with  experience.  You  have  to 
serve  some  time  on  the  "firing  line,"  so  to  speak.  However,  books 
will  serve  as  a  good  storehouse  of  ammunition. 

When  1  began  my  coin  dealership,  one  of  the  most  valuable  books 
in  my  library  was  United  States  Pattern,  Trial  and  Experimental  Pieces,  by 
Edgar  H.  Adams  and  William  H.  Woodin.  This  basic  reference,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1913,  is  now  out  of  print,  but  that  is  not  important,  for  there 
is  a  successor  volume:  United  States  Pattern,  Experimental  and  Thai  Pieces 
(with  a  confusingly  similar  title)  by  Dr.  J.  Hewitt  Judd,  with  the  latest 
(seventh)  edition  bearing  the  by-line  of  Abe  Kosoff  as  well.  This  book, 
first  released  in  1959,  is  the  standard  work  in  the  field. 

The  Judd  text  treats  in  detail  United  States  patterns  from  1792  down 
to  recent  times.  Patterns  tell  what  might  have  been  in  numismatics, 
but  wasn't— stories  of  designs,  shapes,  metals,  and  weights  which  were 
tried  and  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were  tossed  aside.  By 
reading  about  patterns  you  can  learn  "the  reasons  why"  behind  differ¬ 
ent  United  States  coin  designs. 

Why  were  the  old.  large  copper  cents  discontinued  in  favor  of  the 
smaller  copper-nickel  cents,  and  what  is  the  story  behind  the  1856 
Flying  Eagle  cent?  In  addition  to  the  adopted  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST 
motto  used  on  United  States  coins,  what  other  mottos  were  consid¬ 
ered,  and  what  reasons  were  given  for  adopting  a  motto  of  any  kind 
in  the  first  place?  How,  when,  under  what  circumstances  did  the 
U.S.  Mint  issue  aluminum  coins,  and  why  didn't  it  continue  making 
them? 

When  the  1878  Morgan  dollar  was  made,  where  did  the  design 
come  from?  Did  the  designer,  George  T.  Morgan,  rest  on  his  laurels, 
or  did  he  create  any  other  silver  dollar  designs  during  the  same  era? 
What  about  the  1879  and  1880  $4  Stella  coins?  The  answers  to  these 
and  many  other  questions  are  to  be  found  in  the  )udd  book. 

As  a  dealer  you  will  rarely  encounter  patterns  (patterns  of  all  kinds 
are  scarce  and  are  not  a  staple  item  so  far  as  the  normal  stock  in 
trade  is  concerned),  but  you  will  find  a  knowledge  about  patterns 
to  be  useful  in  everyday  transactions  with  regular  coins. 

Another  one  of  my  favorite  books  is  United  States  Mint  and  Coinage, 
by  Don  T^xay,  first  issued  in  1966  and  later  reprinted.  The  dust  jacket 
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on  the  original  printing  noted: 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  is  a  complete,  authentic  story  of  our 
federal  coinage.  From  its  faltering  beginnings  in  1776,  through 
the  Confederation  period  with  various  promoters  lobbying  for 
contracts  to  coin  money,  the  author  leads  us  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  mint  structure  at  Philadelphia  in  1792. 

We  meet  the  people  attached  to  this  embryonic  institution, 
among  them  some  famous  Revolutionary  War  patriots  like  David 
Rittenhouse,  Elias  Boudinot,  and  Benjamin  Rush.  We  see  the 
Mint  as  the  whipping  boy  of  Republican  congressmen  in  their 
relentless  struggle  with  Hamilton-led  Federalists.  During  the 
19th  century  great  discoveries  of  gold  and  silver  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  branch  mints  in  an  expanded  role  for  the  moth¬ 
er  mint.  The  vigorous  and  often  sordid  lobbies  of  the  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  and  nickel  interests  are  vividly  described.  The  book 
concludes  with  a  section  on  our  20th-century  coins  and  the 
celebrated  American  sculptors  who  modeled  them. 

In  order  to  pique  the  imagination  of  the  would-be  book  buyer,  the 
blurb  further  noted:  "One  of  the  most  entertaining  chapters  of  the 
work  deals  with  an  early  Mint  scandal  involving  the  chief  coiner,  Frank¬ 
lin  Peale,  son  of  artist  Charles  Willson  Peale.  Another  chapter  details 
and  illustrates  the  magnificent  Washington  quarter  that  we  almost 
had." 

In  my  opinion,  here  is  one  of  the  best  volumes  ever  published  on 
American  coinage.  Buy  it  and  read  it. 

A  good  general  listing  of  reference  books  covering  specialized  areas 
of  United  States  coinage  can  be  found  in  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins  in  the  bibliography  sections  following  the  various  denomina¬ 
tions.  Some  of  the  books  listed  there  are  quite  timely,  and  others  are 
obsolete.  For  example,  among  references  on  the  subject  of  half  dol¬ 
lars,  the  Register  of  United  States  Half  Dollar  Die  Varieties  and  Sub-Varieties 
by  M.L.  Beistle,  1929,  and  the  earlier  work.  Type  Table  of  United  States 
Dollars,  Half  Dollars,  and  Quarter  Dollars,  by  l.W.  Haseltine,  1881,  were 
eclipsed  by  the  book  you  should  buy:  Early  Half  Dollar  Die  Varieties 
1794-1836  by  Al  C.  Overton,  1967  and  1970. 

The  Overton  book  will  tell  you  all  you  need  to  know  to  attribute 
early  half  dollars,  for  it  essentially  combines  the  data  used  in  the  earli¬ 
er  two  references.  However,  the  Beistle  book  has  certain  historical 
significance,  and  there  are  facts  in  it  which  were  not  used  by  Overton 
(such  as  the  discussion  of  the  later  Liberty  Seated  half  dollars,  the 
story  behind  the  Confederate  States  of  America  half  dollar,  and  so  on). 

For  your  basic  numismatic  library,  I  recommend  buying  standard 


references  first,  then  branching  out  to  include  as  many  of  the  peripher¬ 
al  or  lesser-known  works  as  you  wish.  For  basic  books  in  the  United 
States  series,  the  following  should  be  included  on  any  list: 

Walter  Breen's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Half  Cents  1793-1857,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1983,  is  a  lavish  dissertation— actually  display  might  be  a  better 
word— about  the  subject  indicated.  Everything  you  wanted  to  know 
about  half  cents,  plus  a  lot  you  probably  never  wanted  to  know  or 
didn't  care  about,  can  be  found  within  the  covers  of  this  large,  heavy, 
and  expensive  volume.  With  typography  by  Jack  Collins,  the  book 
is  a  numismatic  tour  de  force. 

Also  of  interest  in  the  field  of  half  cents,  and  a  volume  you  may 
wish  to  acquire  beyond  your  basic  library  is  American  Half  Cents— The 
"Little  Half  Sisters'.  ‘  by  Roger  S.  Cohen,  Jr.,  1982.  Roger  Cohen  ap¬ 
proaches  the  subject  from  a  different  angle  and  adds  another  dimen¬ 
sion  to  the  series. 

The  previously  mentioned  Penny  Whimsy,  by  Dr.  William  H.  Sheldon, 
is  a  "must,"  as  is  United  States  Copper  Cents  1816-1857,  by  Howard  R. 
Newcomb,  the  latter  covering  later  cents.  The  Newcomb  book  is 
typographically  unique:  It  has  a  hand-lettered  text! 

The  Early  American  Coppers  Club,  devoted  primarily  to  collectors 
of  large  cents,  but  which  attracts  many  others  as  well,  publishes  Penny- 
Wise.  an  iconoclastic  journal  which  is  a  spicy  smorgasbord  of  numis¬ 
matic  knowledge,  ranging  from  technical  information  concerning  die 
varieties  to  things  which  might  have  happened  in  a  private  deal  in 
a  hotel  room  after  midnight  at  a  coin  convention!  Rounding  out  these 
information  sources  are  a  number  of  worthwhile  reprintings,  anthol¬ 
ogies  and  other  studies  on  early  copper  pieces. 

A  number  of  essays  and  monographs  are  available  about  Indian 
cents.  Lincoln  cents,  and  two-cent  pieces,  with  Myron  M.  Kliman's 
The  Tl vo-Cenl  Piece  and  Varieties,  published  in  1977,  being  the  standard 
for  the  latter  denomination. 

On  the  subject  of  Jefferson  nickels,  Bernard  Nagengast  has  produced 
a  valuable  study.  In  the  half  dime  series  D.W.  Valentine’s  The  United 
States  Half  Dimes,  published  in  1931,  stands  today  as  the  standard  refer¬ 
ence,  with  valuable  supplements  by  Walter  Breen  and  Jules  Reiver. 
For  a  long  time  there  was  no  detailed  reference  available  on  the  field 
of  early  dimes.  The  situation  was  remedied  in  1984  when  David  Da¬ 
vis  and  several  co-authors  produced  the  masterful  Early  United  States 
Half  Dimes  1796-1837.  which  in  a  way  does  for  dimes  what  Sheldon 
did  for  large  cents. 

A.W.  Browning's  The  Early  Quarters  of  the  United  States  1796-1838  is  the 
standard  reference  covering  this  somewhat  specialized  field.  Put  this 
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book  on  your  'possible'  list— and  if  you  can  find  one  inexpensively 
buy  it.  However,  it  is  not  a  cornerstone.  Both  Keith  N.  Kelman  and 
l.H.  Cline  have  written  on  the  subject  of  Standing  Liberty  quarters,  and 
you  may  wish  to  acquire  these  excellent  studies.  M.H.  Bolender's  The 
United  States  Early  Silver  Dollars  From  1794  to  1803,  published  in  1950 
and  available  in  reprint  form,  is  the  standard  reference  to  varieties 
within  that  span. 

Next  comes  one  of  my  all-time  favorite  American  numismatic  books: 
The  Fantastic  1804  Dollar,  by  Eric  P.  Newman  and  Kenneth  E.  Bressett. 
The  volume  is  more  of  a  detective  story  than  a  technical  treatise.  Com¬ 
bining  both  elements,  the  authors  weave  a  tale  which  is  at  once  fas¬ 
cinating,  informative,  and  entertaining. 

Morgan  and  Peace  silver  dollars  are  covered  in  detail  by  several 
authors.  You  will  probably  want  to  get  the  Comprehensive  Catalogue  and 
Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  Morgan  and  Peace  Dollars,  by  Leroy  C.  Van  Allen  and 
A.  George  Mallis,  as  well  as  Wayne  Miller's  Morgan  and  Peace  Dollar  Text¬ 
book.  Each  is  worth  having,  and  in  view  of  the  popularity  of  the  Mor¬ 
gan  dollar  series  with  your  customers,  each  is  essential  for  your  library. 

In  the  field  of  American  gold  coins,  a  series  of  volumes  by  David 
Akers  covering  auction  appearances  over  the  years  is  especially  use¬ 
ful  and  serves  to  indicate  the  rarity  of  various  gold  coins  in  different 
grades.  Curiously,  some  of  the  more  expensive  gold  coins  are  com¬ 
moner  than  some  of  the  less  expensive  ones!  Books  on  commemora¬ 
tive  coins  include  The  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Silver  and  Gold 
Commemorative  Coins  1892-1954,  by  Anthony  Swiatek  and  Walter  H. 
Breen,  and  Don  T^xay's  An  Illustrated  History  of  United  States  Commemora¬ 
tive  Coinage.  Donald  Kagin's  Private  Gold  Coins  and  Patterns  of  the  United 
States  is  worth  getting  to  learn  about  the  subject  the  title  indicates. 

In  addition  to  the  volumes  mentioned,  a  review  of  the  current  offer¬ 
ings  of  numismatic  booksellers  will  undoubtedly  reveal  others  that 
are  equally  worthwhile  and  desirable.  Although  1  will  leave  it  to  oth¬ 
er  writers  to  objectively  describe  books  1  have  written,  you  may  wish 
to  acquire  copies  of  The  History  of  United  States  Coinage,  Adventures  With 
Rare  Coins,  U.S.  Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History,  High  Profits  from  Rare  Coin 
Investment  and  other  volumes  I  have  written. 

1  am  particularly  proud  of  The  History  of  United  States  Coinage,  which 
was  written  for  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  which  one  reader 
said  was  equivalent  to  a  university  course  in  numismatics!  Of  course, 
based  on  what  I  have  written  earlier,  it  is  not  exactly  clear  what  a 
"university  course  in  numismatics"  is!  In  any  event,  this  book  gives 
a  good  deal  of  Mint  history  and  also  the  romance  of  collecting  coins 
over  the  years. 


I  want  you  also  to  learn  about  tokens  and  medals,  not  because  these 
will  be  the  mainstream  of  your  business,  but  because  knowledge  of 
them  will  broaden  your  overall  grasp  of  the  numismatic  field.  Remem¬ 
ber  my  earlier  sentiment  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  too  much 
knowledge!  My  aim  is  not  to  make  you  a  coin  dealer  in  the  minimum 
sense  but,  rather,  to  make  you  one  of  the  most  successful  dealers 
in  the  country! 

Toward  this  end,  acquire  copies  of  George  Fuld's  excellent  standard 
references  about  Civil  War  tokens,  the  emergency  money  issues  of 
the  1860s.  For  Krause  Publications,  Russell  Rulau  has  created  a  real¬ 
ly  great  series  of  monographs  covering  tokens  and  store  cards  from 
the  18th  century  onward.  These  are  well  worth  having,  but  1  recom¬ 
mend  them  with  a  warning:  If  you  read  them,  you  may  want  to  start 
collecting  tokens!  So-Called  Dollars,  by  Harold  E.  Hibler  and  Charles 
V.  Kappen,  is  another  standard  reference  which  you  should  have.  This 
treats  dollar-size  medals,  mainly  of  the  past  century,  and  tells  the  story 
of  each. 

Robert  W.  Julian's  Medals  of  the  United  States  Mint,  the  First  Century 
1792-1892,  which  I  mentioned  earlier,  is  a  nifty  tome  and  is  highly 
recommended.  Beyond  the  titles  and  authors  mentioned,  there  are 
many  other  publications  in  the  field  of  tokens  and  medals  which  are 
worth  having,  including  specialized  references  treating  issues  of  in¬ 
dividual  states,  Indian  peace  medals,  transportation  tokens,  and  the 
like.  My  recommendation  is  to  secure  some  of  these  on  a  loan  basis, 
possibly  from  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Library  (which 
will  ship  you  books  by  mail),  look  through  them,  and  then  purchase 
any  which  you  find  to  be  particularly  helpful. 

Although  the  field  of  world  and  ancient  coins  is  too  vast  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  present  text,  there  is  one  reference  which  stands  head 
and  shoulders  above  any  ever  published  in  the  field:  The  Standard  Cata¬ 
log  of  World  Coins,  by  Chester  L.  Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler.  This  vol¬ 
ume  is  seemingly  larger  than  the  Manhattan  telephone  directory!  This 
is  a  "must"  for  any  numismatic  library,  as  it  neatly  sets  the  field  of 
United  States  coins  in  its  proper  context  with  associated  coinage  from 
around  the  world. 

Paper  money  is  an  important  part  of  American  numismatics,  and 
I  want  you  to  be  knowledgeable  in  this  area  as  well.  The  standard 
reference  is  Paper  Money  of  the  United  States,  by  Robert  Friedberg.  Buy 
a  copy  and  read  it.  A  good  companion  volume  is  Gene  Hessler's  The 
Comprehensive  Catalogue  of  United  States  Paper  Money,  which  goes  into  great¬ 
er  detail  concerning  certain  designs  and  production  figures.  With  the 
Friedberg  and  Hessler  references  you  will  have  a  virtual  library  on 


American  paper  money  from  1861  to  the  present  day. 

Grover  Criswell's  excellent  work  on  Confederate  and  southern  states 
currency  is  well  worth  having,  as  are  specialized  books  on  notes  of 
different  states,  Vermont  Obsolete  Notes  and  Scrip,  by  Mayre  Burns  Coulter 
being  one  of  many  examples  in  a  reference  shelf  of  books  published 
by  the  Society  of  Paper  Money  Collectors.  As  1  recommended  with 
token  and  medal  books,  in  the  field  of  specialized  currency  books 
you  may  wish  to  borrow  titles  from  the  ANA  library,  look  through 
them,  and  then  purchase  from  a  numismatic  bookseller  those  you 
deem  to  be  particularly  interesting. 

I  recommend  you  supplement  your  reference  book  library  with  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  numismatic  periodicals.  For  starters,  Coin  World,  Numis¬ 
matic  News.  Coins  Magazine,  Coin  Age,  The  Numismatist  (given  with  a 
membership  to  the  American  Numismatic  Association— and  such 
membership  is  recommended)  and  The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter  will  keep 
you  busy.  Beyond  these,  there  are  specialized  periodicals  on  tokens 
and  medals,  paper  money.  Liberty  Seated  coins,  and  a  host  of  other 
interests  and  disciplines. 

One  of  the  greatest  resources  for  numismatic  knowledge  is  back 
issues  of  coin  magazines  and  newspapers.  Often  these  can  be  had 
for  the  taking  away,  a  situation  especially  true  of  issues  of  the  past 
few  decades.  Earlier  periodicals,  such  as  The  Numismatist  and  The  Ameri¬ 
can  journal  of  Numismatics  may  cost  some  money  and  can  wait  until  you 
have  the  budget  and  inclination  to  acquire  them.  However,  in  the 
meantime  it  wouldn't  hurt  to  get  as  many  back  issues  as  you  can  of 
various  periodicals  from  the  1960s  forward. 

Once  you  have  purchased  a  basic  numismatic  library,  what  do  you 
do  with  it?  The  answer  is,  obviously,  "read  it."  The  library  1  have  pro¬ 
posed  is  a  varied  one.  As  most  coin  books  do  not  read  like  a  novel, 
you  cannot  sit  down  and  become  engrossed  in  a  continuous  story. 
Rather,  one  reads  "at"  a  numismatic  book.  It  is  probably  best  to  do 
this  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  At  least  this  is  the  way  I  did  it.  Along  the 
way  you  probably  will  become  acquainted  with  some  favorite  authors. 
When  you  do  this,  check  the  offerings  of  numismatic  booksellers  and 
buy  whatever  they  have  in  print  from  the  author  in  question. 

Once  you  have  a  shelf  or  two  full  of  books,  you  may  want  to  com¬ 
pare  the  information  in  different  volumes.  For  example,  how  do  the 
sections  on  large  cents  in  the  Guide  Book  and  Scott's  Encyclopedia  of  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Coins  compare?  Are  there  any  inconsistencies?  If  so,  can  a 
third  reference  such  as  Penny  Whimsy  explain  the  differences  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  right  answer? 

To  pique  your  interest,  try  checking  out  what  each  of  these  volumes 


says  on  the  subject  of  the  1794  Starred  Reverse  and  1795  Jefferson 
Head  cents.  As  you  will  soon  see.  opinions  vary. 

In  addition,  what  does  Dr.  Judd's  book  on  patterns  say  about  large 
cents?  Were  there  any  patterns  made?  If  so.  in  what  years  were  they 
made  and  how  many  were  struck,  and  what  are  they  worth  today? 

Once  you  have  checked  this  out,  then  refer  to  Don  T^xay's  book, 
United  States  Mint  and  Coinage,  and  find  out  how  large  cents  were  pro¬ 
duced.  What  type  of  problems  did  they  have  at  the  early  Philadel¬ 
phia  Mint?  Was  producing  cents  an  easy  or  difficult  task?  You  will  find 
it  interesting— I  know  1  did  when  1  first  read  it— that  at  one  point  Con¬ 
gress  proposed  abolishing  the  Philadelphia  Mint! 

It  will  take  an  evening  or  two  to  check  out  the  subject  of  large  cents 
in  your  numismatic  library,  but  once  you  do  this  1  am  sure  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  illuminate  itself  to  you  and,  in  a  way,  you  will  be  an  expert. 
Becoming  interested  in  large  cents,  to  take  just  one  example,  is  the  first 
step  in  learning  about  them.  In  turn,  this  is  the  beginning  step  to  deal¬ 
ing  in  them.  Such  a  logical  sequence  of  events  enables  you  to  even¬ 
tually  become  quite  knowledgeable  on  any  given  subject. 

Just  as  you  will  disagree,  I  am  sure,  with  some  of  the  things  1  have 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  becoming  a  coin  dealer,  you  will  also  dis¬ 
agree  with  some  statements  you  will  find  among  books  in  your 
library.  Some  theories  conflict  with  others.  Some  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  propose  still  other  questions,  some  of  which  can't  be  answered 
at  all!  Knowledge  is  a  continuous  process.  And,  as  noted,  you  can't 
get  too  much  of  it! 

As  you  look  at  the  title  pages  of  the  books  in  your  library  you  will 
note  that  many  have  been  written  by  professional  numismatists.  The 
architrave  of  the  pantheon  of  the  hobby  is  engraved  with  such  deal¬ 
er  names  as  Crosby,  Haseltine,  Low,  Chapman,  Overton,  Breen, 
Bolender,  Akers,  Kosoff,  Bressett,  Criswell,  Friedberg,  Kagin,  Vlack, 
Gillio,  and  others,  who  have  produced  some  of  the  most  valuable 
references  in  the  field. 

Any  list  of  books  1  recommend  today  will  be  obsolete  tomorrow, 
for  at  any  given  time  there  are  many  scholars— dealers,  collectors, 
and  others— at  work  on  new  volumes  or  revisions  of  existing  texts. 

Not  all  is  known  in  numismatics.  Who  made  the  Hawaiian  cents  of 
1847?  Where  did  all  of  the  regular  issue  silver  dollars  of  1895  go, 
and  were  any  ever  released  into  circulation?  Why  were  so  many  Proof 
trade  dollars  made  in  the  1878-1883  years  in  comparison  with  the 
small  numbers  of  Proofs  made  in  earlier  years?  Why  did  the  Mint 
publish  large  Proof  figures  for  certain  years— 1,330  examples  of  the 
1 860  silver  dollar,  for  example—  when  apparently  nowhere  near  that 


many  were  sold?  If  682  Matte  Proof  quarter  eagles  were  struck  in 
1910,  why  is  the  coin  about  as  rare  today  as  the  1911  Matte  Proof 
quarter  eagle,  of  which  just  191  were  struck?  What  new  varieties  re¬ 
main  to  be  discovered?  These  and  many  other  questions  puzzle  scho¬ 
lars.  If  there  were  no  mysteries  in  numismatics,  then  the  "thrill  of  the 
chase"  would  be  lost. 

As  you  read  the  different  reference  books  and  periodicals  in  your 
library  you  will  note  that  knowledge  in  one  area  will  reinforce  knowl¬ 
edge  in  another.  For  example,  if  you  read  all  about  large  cents  and 
develop  an  understanding  of  them,  then  the  field  of  half  cents  be¬ 
comes  a  "snap,"  as  both  series  have  similar  designs  and  are  closely 
related  in  many  ways.  Similarly,  if  you  read  Al  Overton's  book  on  ear¬ 
ly  half  dollars,  then  when  you  read  Davis'  book  on  early  dimes  you 
will  be  in  familiar  territory.  Get  smart  on  the  subject  of  gold  quarter 
eagles,  and  then  by  association  you  will  automatically  know  a  great 
deal  about  half  eagles.  If  you  can  "talk  turkey"  on  Vermont  copper 
coins  of  1785-1788,  then  you  have  already  done  a  preparatory  course 
for  the  study  of  Connecticut  coppers  of  the  same  era. 

As  a  word  of  caution,  1  recommend  that  you  not  be  too  concerned 
with  prices  and  values  at  the  beginning.  Be  more  concerned  with  "nu¬ 
mismatic"  information.  Pricing  will  come  later.  Besides,  like  a  com¬ 
puter,  your  mind  has  finite  possibilities.  Fill  it  up  at  the  outset  with 
scads  of  pricing  numbers,  and  you  won't  have  room  for  basic  numis¬ 
matic  knowledge!  By  stating  this  I  am  taking  a  position  contrary  to 
the  majority  of  those  who  have  embarked  on  the  waters  of  coin 
dealership.  For  every  hundred  dealers  who  can  quote  you  the  cur¬ 
rent  price  for  a  roll  of  1950-D  nickels,  or  an  1881-S  silver  dollar,  prob¬ 
ably  only  five  or  10  dealers  can  talk  to  you  intelligently  about  fractional 
currency,  Hard  Times  tokens,  Proof  half  cents  of  the  1840s,  or  tell 
you  what  the  Randall  Hoard  or  the  Economite  Treasure  were. 

Volumes  in  your  library  and  subscriptions  to  periodicals  can  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  keeping  a  scrapbook  of  numismatic  information  of  in¬ 
terest  to  you.  Data  concerning  new  varieties  of  counterfeits,  the 
offering  of  certain  rarities,  the  emergence  of  new  commemoratives, 
and  the  like  can  be  gathered  in  appropriate  notebooks  or  file  folders. 

A  treasure  trove  of  valuable  information  is  available  through  deal¬ 
ers'  price  lists  and  auction  sales  catalogues.  Today  more  of  these  are 
being  produced  than  ever  before.  If  one  were  to  subscribe  to  publi¬ 
cations  issued  by  the  top  10  or  20  dealers,  one  would  receive  at  least 
a  couple  of  catalogues  each  week!  Some  of  these  productions  are 
simply  mechanical  listings,  but  others  have  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  in  them.  The  same  is  true  of  historical  catalogues.  Some  are  very 


valuable,  while  others  are  pithy. 

As  an  example  of  valuable  catalogues,  1  point  to  the  1975  offering 
by  Pine  Tfee  Auctions  of  a  specialized  collection  of  Connecticut  cop¬ 
pers,  catalogued  by  Walter  Breen,  or  to  offerings  of  obsolete  paper 
money  catalogued  by  Douglas  Ball  for  NASCA  a  few  years  ago.  The 
catalogues  issued  by  the  New  Netherlands  Coin  Company  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s  are  particularly  valuable  sources  of  information.  During 
that  era,  many  of  the  descriptions  were  written  by  John  J.  Ford,  Jr., 
with  certain  help  from  Walter  Breen.  Little  known  facts,  curious  inci¬ 
dents,  and  other  tidbits  were  often  related.  Likewise.  Lester  Merkin's 
catalogues  from  the  1960s,  often  written  with  the  assistance  of  Walter 
Breen  and  other  professionals,  are  very  valuable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  catalogues  of  B.  Max  Mehl,  America's  most 
colorful  coin  dealer  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  are 
quite  "showy"  but  upon  close  examination  yield  little  in  the  way  of 
scholarly  numismatic  information.  They  are  a  lot  of  smoke,  but  very 
little  fire.  They  are  still  worth  having,  however,  as  a  record  of  coin 
appearances,  although  Mehl  fell  into  the  unusual  habit  of  sometimes 
using  the  same  illustration  over  and  over  again  rather  than  pho¬ 
tographing  pieces  actually  being  sold! 

It  is  not  my  intention,  by  the  way.  to  be  critical  of  B.  Max  Mehl, 
for  1  knew  him  personally,  and  1  certainly  think  he  was  one  of  the 
major  contributors  to  our  hobby  during  his  lifetime.  Indeed,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Numismatic  Association  in  the  1930s  gave  him  an  award  for 
promoting  numismatics  to  the  general  public.  However,  the  catalogue 
comparison  just  mentioned  does  show  that  historical  publications 
hold  a  variety  of  scholarship  values  for  the  dealer. 

To  keep  current,  I  recommend  subscribing  to  the  catalogue  offer¬ 
ings  of  all  of  the  major  American  dealers  and.  if  your  interest  extends 
to  world  coins,  the  offering  of  European  dealers  as  well.  In  that  way 
you  will  be  abreast  of  what  is  being  sold  and  for  what  prices. 

So  far  as  out-of-print  reference  books  and  very  early  periodicals 
go.  while  I  encourage  you  to  buy  as  many  as  you  can  in  fields  of  in¬ 
terest,  again  I  suggest  that  you  borrow  certain  books  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Numismatic  Association  Library. 

While  it  has  been  said  one  should  "buy  the  book  before  the  coin," 
in  practice  you  probably  will  do  as  1  did— buy  books  as  you  deal  in 
coins.  My  recommendation  is  to  buy  and  read  the  basic  texts  1  men¬ 
tioned  first,  and  then,  possibly  concurrent  with  your  dealing,  add 
specialized  reference  titles.  It  would  be  asking  too  much  to  suggest 
that  you  buy  dozens  of  different  books,  and  hundreds  of  out-of-date 
periodicals,  and  then  without  looking  at  a  single  real  coin,  immerse 


yourself  in  reading  all  of  these  things  for  a  period  of  many  months! 
Besides,  as  mentioned,  some  numismatic  reference  books  simply  are 
not  readable.  They  are  like  dictionaries— you  can  look  something  up, 
or  you  can  read  a  specialized  part,  but  they  are  not  readable  like  a 
story.  Enough  on  the  subject  of  building  a  numismatic  library.  Now 
let's  discuss  actually  dealing  in  coins! 


CHAPTER 


LET'S  DEAL  IN  COINS! 

The  best  way  to  gain  a  feeling  for  coin  dealing  is  to  begin  in  a  small 
way.  You  will  notice  throughout  my  commentary  that  1  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  a  "big  splash"  anywhere  along  the  line.  I  leave  the  hoopla  and 
the  "how  you  can  make  $100,000  in  your  spare  time  without  trying" 
type  of  nonsense  to  others.  I  take  a  conservative  view,  which  is  my 
nature.  In  any  business  transaction  I  have  had  in  my  life,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  pondered  the  problems  before  considering  the  pleasures.  Once 
the  problems  are  solved,  the  pleasures  will  come  naturally.  However, 
if  one  concentrates  on  the  pleasures  and  profits  first,  then  the  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  unattended,  and  the  rewards  may  never  materialize! 

I  recommend  that  you  progress  one  step  at  a  time,  that  you  learn 
to  crawl  before  you  walk.  In  that  way  any  mistakes  you  make  will  be 
small  ones.  If  this  book  were  about  coin  investment,  precisely  the 
same  philosophy  would  apply.  All  too  often,  someone  with  a  nest 
egg  of,  say,  $2  5,000  will  discover  coin  investment,  and  within  a  week 
or  two  will  go  for  broke— and  spend  everything.  By  the  time  they  "get 
smart"  and  know  how  to  intelligently  invest,  they  have  no  money  left 
to  invest  with!  So  it  is  with  coin  dealing. 

Over  the  years  I  have  encountered  many  people  who  have  become 
wealthy  in  other  fields  such  as  medicine,  law,  or  business,  and  who 
want  to  become  coin  dealers.  They  rush  in  spending  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  start.  Buy 
a  numismatic  library  and  read  it?  Utter  nonsense!  Let's  get  with  it, 
let's  get  where  the  action  is,  let's  start  making  money!  This  is  their 
philosophy.  With  few  exceptions,  such  start-ups  have  been  failures. 
On  the  other  hand  if  the  people  involved— who  obviously  had  a  modi¬ 
cum  of  intelligence  or  they  would  not  have  been  successful  in  their 


own  professions— had  started  with  one-tenth  of  these  sums  and  had 
spent  time  learning  before  actually  buying  and  selling  coins,  they  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  done  well. 

Let  me  relate  my  own  experience.  1  began  dealing  in  coins  by  at¬ 
tending  meetings  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Coin  Club  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  back  in  1953,  1  believe,  when  1  went  to  my  first  meeting  there. 

I  was  especially  fortunate  in  having  the  counsel  of  George  P.  Williams, 
secretary  of  the  club  at  the  time.  George  was  an  old-timer  in  the  hobby, 
and  he  continually  kept  my  interest  up  by  telling  me  stories  of  "the 
good  old  days.”  He  related  that  at  one  time  in  the  1940s  he  sold  his 
1895  Proof  Morgan  dollar  for  $200  because  it  was  a  "good  price.” 

I  was  amazed  when  I  heard  this  in  1953,  for  at  that  time  the  coin 
was  worth  $300,  and  1  certainly  thought  he  must  have  felt  sorry  to 
have  parted  with  it  for  so  much  less.  Not  too  long  after  that  1  acquired 
my  first  Proof  1895  dollar,  paying  in  the  $300  range  for  it.  1  held  it 
for  a  short  time  and  then  sold  it.  1  don't  remember  the  saleprice,  but 
$400  is  a  good  guess.  Today,  when  the  coin  is  worth  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars,  I  can  contemplate  on  my  own  failure  to  hold  onto 
the  piece! 

Actually,  the  function  of  a  coin  dealer  is  to  buy  and  sell  coins,  not 
to  hold  them,  so  any  dealer  in  business  today  who  was  dealing  10, 
20.  or  30  years  ago  can  recount  thousands  of  incidents  in  which  pieces 
were  sold  for  low  prices.  However,  such  sales  paid  the  bills,  kept  food 
on  the  table,  and  helped  build  the  businesses  of  these  dealers.  It  is 
all  part  of  the  profession. 

The  other  day  a  client,  David  Cohen,  sent  me  a  catalogue  1  issued 
in  1956.  In  looking  through  it,  I  came  across  Proof  Indian  cents  for 
as  low  as  $5.50,  a  whole  bunch  of  Uncirculated  Liberty  Head  nickels 
for  $5  each  and  Proofs  for  $7  apiece,  a  complete  Uncirculated  set 
of  48  different  types  of  commemorative  half  dollars  from  1892  to 
1954  for  $695,  a  Proof  1879  dime  for  $9.75,  a  Proof  1892  half  dollar 
for  $16,  an  Uncirculated  1 92 1-D  half  dollar  for  $149,  a  Proof  1850 
silver  dollar  for  $120,  an  Uncirculated  1903  dollar  for  $2.25,  and  a 
1915  Panama-Pacific  commemorative  set  from  the  half  dollar  through 
the  $50  pieces  for  $3,2  50.  It  is  probably  true  to  state  that  $10,000 
worth  of  coins  ordered  from  my  price  list  back  in  1956  would  be  worth 
the  best  part  of  a  million  dollars  today!  However,  it  was  the  buying 
and  selling  of  such  coins  that  kept  me  in  business,  attracted  a  large 
clientele,  and  enabled  my  inventory  to  grow.  The  function  of  a  coin 
dealer  is  to  deal,  the  function  of  a  coin  collector  is  to  collect,  and 
the  function  of  a  coin  investor  is  to  invest.  When  coin  dealers  start 
collecting  and  investing  rather  than  dealing,  something  suffers. 


When  I  started  1  became  what  is  known  as  a  "vest  pocket  dealer." 
1  had  no  coin  shop  at  the  time  and,  in  fact,  conducted  my  beginning 
business  from  a  small  table  in  one  corner  of  my  bedroom  at  64  Yeager 
Avenue,  Forty  Fort,  Pennsylvania.  At  the  same  time  1  was  pursuing 
my  studies  at  Forty  Fort  High  School  (where  I  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1956). 

As  strange  as  it  may  seem  today,  security  wasn't  on  the  mind  of 
many  dealers  at  the  time.  Coins  had  relatively  low  values,  and  thefts 
were  rare.  When  1  started  attending  conventions,  1  found  that  most 
dealers  simply  kept  briefcases  of  coins  in  their  hotel  rooms  upstairs 
while  they  were  downstairs  in  the  dining  room  having  supper.  Today, 
of  course,  the  situation  is  far  different,  and  1  know  of  no  professional 
dealer  who  would  keep  even  a  single  coin  at  home.  Most  mail  order 
dealers  keep  their  coins  in  bank  safe  deposit  boxes,  and  most  coin 
shops  have  vaults  or  other  security  precautions.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  sheer  folly. 

By  attending  Wilkes-Barre  Coin  Club  meetings  I  learned  there  are 
certain  dos  and  don'ts  so  far  as  dealers,  even  vest  pocket  ones,  were 
concerned.  For  instance,  at  the  time  it  was  not  cricket  to  continually 
bid  on  all  of  the  items  put  up  for  sale  at  a  club  auction.  To  have  done 
this  would  have  made  me  the  least  popular  member  <~f  the  club,  as 
George  Williams  warned  me.  Then,  as  now,  there  was  a  certain  stig¬ 
ma  attached  to  being  a  dealer— a  "merchant,"  as  if  this  were  an  un¬ 
favorable  occupation.  Accordingly,  the  role  of  the  dealer,  at  least  in 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Coin  Club  at  the  time,  was  to  bid  on  lots  that  were 
unwanted  by  active  collectors  in  the  club. 

In  actuality,  this  worked  out  well.  During  any  given  evening  there 
would  be  many  items  put  up  for  sale.  Prices  were  not  high  at  the  time. 
Indeed,  the  great  popularity  of  coins  and  the  consequent  rise  in  values 
did  not  happen  until  years  later  in  the  1960s. 

I  remember  one  of  my  first  purchases  was  a  sparkling  brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated  1879  Liberty  Seated  half  dollar  which  was  put  up  for  bid¬ 
ding  at  the  reserve  price  of  $5.  As  incredible  as  it  may  seem  now, 
no  one  wanted  it!  As  I  had  never  owned  an  Uncirculated  Liberty  Seat¬ 
ed  half  dollar,  1  put  my  hand  in  the  air  and  became  the  proud  pos¬ 
sessor.  I  didn't  keep  it,  but  passed  it  along  for  a  nominal  markup 
shortly  thereafter,  but  I  still  have  a  needle-sharp  image  of  it  in  my 
memory. 

Recalling  prices,  one  of  my  first  advertisements  in  The  Numismatic 
Scrapbook  Magazine  offered  for  sale  a  brilliant  Uncirculated  1909-S  V.D.B. 
cent  for  $20.  I  had  paid  $17  for  it  and  was  asking  a  $3  profit.  At  the 
time  the  1909-S  V.D.B.  cent  was  the  most  popular  coin  in  American 


numismatics,  and  I  soon  learned  not  to  list  these  in  my  advertise¬ 
ments  or  catalogues,  lest  I  have  just  two  or  three  coins  and  receive 
a  couple  of  hundred  orders!  It  is  interesting  how  tastes  change,  and 
a  series  popular  in  one  era  is  apt  to  be  unpopular  in  another.  1  recall 
that  Abe  Kosoff  did  a  survey  of  the  coin  market  years  ago,  and  he 
found  that  the  number  one  popularity  leader  was  the  field  of  Buffalo 
nickels.  Morgan  silver  dollars,  so  popular  today,  didn't  even  make  the 
top  10! 

By  having  a  general  interest  in  all  types  of  United  States  coins,  I 
was  able  to  make  some  good  buys  at  each  club  meeting.  At  any  giv¬ 
en  time  there  might  be  two  or  three  people  interested  in  Indian  cents 
and  large  cents,  so  at  that  meeting  almost  all  pieces  in  that  series 
would  go  for  full  retail  price  or  close  to  it.  However,  at  the  same  meet¬ 
ing  there  might  have  been  no  interest  at  all  in,  say,  early  half  dollars— 
so  1  could  buy  the  ones  1  wanted  simply  by  meeting  the  reserve  price. 
Typically,  the  reserve  was  50%  to  70%  of  retail. 

The  sums  of  money  that  changed  hands  were  not  large  at  the  time. 

I  had  very  limited  means  myself,  so  for  me  an  expenditure  of  $25 
or  $50  at  the  monthly  meeting  was  quite  a  bit.  Then  1  had  to  scurry 
to  sell  some  of  the  pieces  so  I  would  have  more  money  to  spend 
the  following  month. 

I  strictly  recommend  the  coin  club  route  as  a  good  way  to  learn 
about  dealing  in  coins.  Professional  numismatics  is  a  very  personal 
field.  There  is  no  better  way  to  develop  a  feeling  for  the  subject  than 
by  confronting  a  buyer  or  seller  face  to  face. 

I  found  early  in  the  game  that  if  I  was  fair  to  a  seller,  then  he  would 
remember  me  the  next  time  he  had  something  to  sell.  Often  1  would 
begin  a  relationship  by  bidding  on  a  few  items  in  the  club  auction. 
Someone  with  similar  material  for  sale  would  then  approach  me  and 
ask  me  if  I  wanted  to  buy  a  few  more  pieces— and  if  this  was  the  case, 
he  would  bring  them  to  the  next  meeting.  I  would  subsequently  buy 
the  pieces  and  then  ask  what  else  the  collector  had.  This  would  lead 
me  to  still  more  purchases,  and  so  on  in  a  chain. 

I  found  sellers  divided  themselves  into  two  categories:  those 
who  were  reasonable  (in  my  opinion)  and  those  who  weren't.  If  a  coin 
had  a  standard  market  value  of  $5,  then  1  would  consider  a  reasona¬ 
ble  buying  price  to  be  $3  or  $4  and  would  buy  one  or  two  pieces 
for  my  small  stock  at  this  price.  I  was  always  careful  not  to  overstock 
in  any  one  item  lest  my  capital  become  immobilized.  I  quickly  learned 
that  many  sellers  often  wanted  more  than  1  felt  I  could  resell  the 
coins  for,  and  that  a  $5  retail  coin  might  be  offered  to  me  "whole¬ 
sale"  for  $6  or  $7.  I  also  learned  that  when  it  came  to  money,  no 


one  was  afraid  of  taking  advantage  of  me  as  a  teen-ager!  One  rather 
sorry  experience  in  this  regard  involved  a  Wilkes-Barre  jeweler  who 
offered  me  a  rare  1885  double  eagle.  Looking  it  up  in  the  Guide  Book, 
1  learned  that  fewer  than  1,000  pieces  were  made.  1  went  to  see  the 
coin,  but  took  the  precaution  of  taking  George  Williams  with  me.  He 
cautioned  me  against  it,  and  then  in  a  private  corner  told  me  that 
it  was  a  fake— an  S  mintmark  had  been  removed  from  a  common 
1885-S  coin.  In  another  instance,  the  same  jeweler  offered  me  sever¬ 
al  buffed  and  polished  gold  coins  as  "Proofs." 

During  the  course  of  buying  and  selling,  I  had  to  learn  to  separate 
my  personal  feelings  from  practical  business  considerations.  If  I  found 
a  coin  to  be  attractive,  but  if  I  knew  it  could  only  be  sold  for  $5,  there 
was  no  way  I  could  pay  $6  or  $7  for  it.  The  people  who  in  turn  bought 
coins  from  me  who  were  well  versed  in  values  would  not  pay  more 
than  $5  for  a  $5  coin,  so  the  reality  of  the  marketplace  determined 
from  whom  I  should  buy  regularly  and  for  what  prices.  Then,  as  now, 

I  had  a  group  of  people  who  enjoyed  dealing  with  me,  and  who  gave 
me  first  pick  of  new  acquisitions.  An  important  point  to  remember 
is  that  in  professional  numismatics,  money  is  made  in  buying,  not 
selling.  Today,  if  a  coin  has  a  standard  market  price  of  $5,000,  your 
profit  margin  and  success  of  your  business  will  depend  on  whether 
you  buy  it  for  $4,000  or  $3,500,  or  $4,500.  Obviously,  if  you  buy  it 
for  $3,500  you  make  $1,500  profit  if  you  sell  it  for  $5,000,  whereas 
if  you  buy  it  for  $4,500  you  make  $500  profit.  The  $3,500  purchase 
is  three  times  more  profitable.  This,  of  course,  has  to  be  blended  with 
several  other  factors,  such  as  ethically  offering  a  fair  price,  and  the 
practical  consideration  that  sometimes  one  cannot  buy  a  $5,000  coin 
for  $3,500. 

What  about  grading?  At  this  point  I  postpone  an  in-depth  involve¬ 
ment  until  a  later  point  in  the  text.  Grading  is  of  course  essential  to 
determining  the  value  of  a  coin.  Back  in  the  1950s  there  were  no  grad¬ 
ing  guides,  and  I  had  to  learn  grading  for  myself.  Today,  with  grading 
guides  available,  one  still  has  to  learn  grading  on  one's  own.  Recent¬ 
ly,  an  attorney  who  was  involved  in  a  grading  dispute  asked  me  to 
give  him  some  advice.  He  had  been  studying  the  Official  ANA  Grading 
Standards  for  U.S.  Coins  book  and.  as  a  novice,  couldn't  tell  an  MS-65 
coin  from  an  MS-60  one.  He  felt  better  when  I  told  him  that  he  was 
"normal,"  and  that  no  one  else  could  either— by  simply  using  book 
descriptions.  Hands-on  experience  is  essential. 

Grading  was  as  important  in  the  early  1950s  as  it  is  now.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  an  Uncirculated  coin  of  a  given  variety  was  worth  $10  and 
an  Extremely  Fine  piece  of  the  same  issue  was  worth  $5,  if  I  paid 
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$8  for  an  Extremely  Fine  piece  offered  as  "Uncirculated."  1  would 
be  the  loser,  lust  because  someone  else  called  it  Uncirculated  when 
it  really  wasn't  didn't  mean  1  could  perpetuate  the  deception.  Things 
haven't  changed,  and  at  coin  shows  when  I  am  offered  coins,  includ¬ 
ing  those  sealed  in  holders  with  "guaranteed"  grades,  and  those  ac¬ 
companied  by  certificates  of  various  sorts,  1  always  remember  grading 
is  still  a  matter  of  opinion.  Time  and  time  again  1  have  seen  pieces 
called  "MS-65"  for  which  I  would  not  pay  any  more  than  MS-63  mon¬ 
ey.  Back  then,  and  today,  I  call  them  as  1  see  them.  Over  the  years 
the  formula  has  worked  well,  and  nearly  all  clients  have  been  pleased. 

I  say  nearly  all.  not  all,  for  there  is  always  the  "2%  factor"  that  Margo 
Russell  mentioned— the  tiny  segment  of  the  population  who  will  not 
be  pleased  no  matter  what  one  does! 

As  it  was.  I  made  a  number  of  mistakes  here  and  there  and  had 
to  take  losses  by  writing  down  the  values  when  the  pieces  were  graded 
properly  and  resold.  Fortunately,  this  did  not  happen  too  often.  And, 
the  situation  was  self-correcting.  Each  mistake  was  an  item  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  and  once  burned,  1  didn't  go  back  for  second  helpings  in  the 
same  situation.  This  is  part  of  the  game,  1  might  add,  and  no  dealer 
has  been  immune  from  mistakes  of  this  kind. 

Today,  coin  clubs  are  different  from  what  they  were  years  ago.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  1950s  and  1960s  clubs  were  devoted  more  to  knowledge  and 
scholarship  than  to  the  commercial  aspect.  The  club  auction,  if  the 
organization  had  one,  was  something  held  after  the  regular  meeting. 
Usually  there  was  nothing  like  a  "bourse."  An  open  display  of  coins 
for  sale  would  have  been  frowned  upon.  Rather,  a  typical  transaction 
occurred  by  a  buyer  beckoning  to  a  seller  and  both  going  off  to  a 
corner  somewhere. 

Much  of  this  has  changed.  Now,  coin  clubs  often  have  trading 
bourses  before  or  after  the  meeting.  For  a  small  fee  a  club  member 
can  rent  a  table  and  literally  set  up  shop.  Some  meetings  1  have  at¬ 
tended  have  looked  more  like  mini-conventions  than  coin  club  meet¬ 
ings!  And.  more  than  just  a  few  clubs  are  dominated  by  dealers,  who 
seem  to  dictate  what  the  club  does  and  how  it  does  it.  Although  1 
am  a  dealer  myself,  I  frown  upon  this,  and  I  feel  that  coin  clubs  should 
be  devoted  to  collecting,  not  dealing,  and  that  any  dealing  that  oc¬ 
curs  should  be  on  the  sidelines.  In  the  late  1960s,  or  perhaps  it  was 
during  the  early  1970s,  1  revisited  the  Wilkes-Barre  Coin  Club,  again 
in  the  presence  of  my  former  mentor,  George  Williams.  He  apolo¬ 
gized  as  I  went  in,  noting  that  the  club  wasn't  like  it  used  to  be,  and 
that  dealers  dominated  the  scene.  George,  a  traditionalist  of  the  "old 
school,"  didn't  like  this  a  bit,  but  it  was  probably  true  to  state  that 


the  average  club  member,  who  didn't  remember  the  "good  old  days" 
was  delighted  with  so  many  opportunities  to  buy  and  sell  coins. 

Today,  most  clubs  could  care  less  who  bids  on  things  at  auction, 
and  now  dealers  usually  compete  right  along  with  collectors.  It  is  best 
to  check  the  etiquette  in  your  local  coin  club  and  then  proceed  from 
there.  "When  in  Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do." 

While  beginning  a  dealership  by  trading  at  coin  clubs  may  not  be 
exciting,  and  certainly  will  not  create  a  big  splash  locally,  it  is  a  safe 
way  to  start.  If  one  rule  is  to  be  remembered,  it  is  this:  keep  your 
expenses  low  at  the  beginning.  Most  people  who  have  failed  in  the 
coin  business  have  done  so  for  two  main  reasons:  their  expenses  have 
been  too  high  or  their  knowledge  has  been  too  low.  Often  it  has  been 
a  combination  of  both!  So.  1  have  warned  you.  Avoid  these  two  pit- 
falls,  and  you  have  a  good  chance  of  achieving  success. 

If  you  work  out  of  your  home  and  are  employed  doing  something 
else,  or  are  a  student,  then  your  coin  business  is  not  "forced"  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  return  at  the  beginning.  You  can  dabble  in  coin  dealing  as 
you  learn.  As  noted,  in  this  way  your  mistakes  will  be  small  ones.  I 
would  rather  have  you  buy  an  overgraded  $100  coin  and  take  a  loss 
on  it,  or  a  counterfeit  $100  coin,  than  an  overgraded  or  counterfeit 
$10,000  coin.  The  knowledge  you  gain  from  starting  small  will  be  use¬ 
ful  forever,  even  if  you  go  on  to  become  one  of  America's  largest 
dealers. 

In  conclusion:  Gain  knowledge,  start  small,  and  keep  your  expenses 
low. 


CHAPTER 


AUTHENTICITY 

There  are  many  aspects  of  coin  buying  and  selling.  Many  of  them 
are  symbiotic;  that  is,  they  cannot  exist  alone.  They  are  related.  So 
it  is  with  grading  and  authenticity.  Both  are  necessary  to  the  conduct 
of  a  coin  business.  To  be  marketed  properly,  a  coin  has  to  be  evalu¬ 
ated  as  to  authenticity,  grade,  price,  and  several  other  considerations. 
Leave  one  of  the  considerations  out,  and  the  system  doesn't  work. 

Let's  talk  about  authenticity  first. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  as  a  beginner,  when  I  was  a  teen-ager  in  the 
early  1950s,  I  was  taken  advantage  of  several  times  in  matters  con¬ 
cerning  authenticity.  Shamefully,  these  instances  were  usually  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  obviously  knew  better  (or  at  least  1  thought  they  knew  better 
when  1  found  out  more  about  it  later).  I  have  already  related  my  ex¬ 
perience  concerning  the  fake  "1885  Philadelphia  Mint''  double  ea¬ 
gle  rarity,  which  was  altered  from  an  1885  San  Francisco  issue.  Once 
you  represent  yourself  as  a  dealer,  you  will  find  that  many  sellers  con¬ 
sider  the  transaction  to  be  final.  So,  if  you  buy  a  fake  or  a  coin  with 
a  big  problem,  you  may  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  getting  your 
money  back.  Of  course,  you  can  always  contact  a  lawyer  and  file  a 
suit  against  the  seller,  or  you  can  contact  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  and  file  a  complaint,  but  it  is  easier  to  be  aware  of  coun¬ 
terfeits  before  you  buy  them. 

Back  in  the  early  1950s,  purchases  were  often  considered  to  be 
final.  Earlier  in  this  text  I  mentioned  that  a  well-known  dealer  sold 
me  a  pair  of  Proof  half  cents  from  the  1840s  at  a  price  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $200.  I  shipped  them  to  a  client,  Lester  Merkin  (who  later  be¬ 
came  a  dealer  and  a  decade  later  built  one  of  the  finest  businesses 
in  the  field).  Lester,  in  his  kind  way,  informed  me  that  the  coins  were 


electrotype  forgeries— very  clever  ones.  1  contacted  the  seller,  and 
he  told  me  that  as  I  was  a  dealer,  and  as  1  looked  at  them  before 
buying  them,  a  deal  was  a  deal— and  1  could  not  have  my  money  back. 

I  was  quite  upset  at  the  time.  To  demonstrate  to  Lester  Merkin  that 
1  wasn't  going  to  perpetuate  the  error  by  offering  the  fakes  to  some¬ 
one  else,  1  took  a  pair  of  tinsnips  and  cut  the  fake  coins  in  half,  and 
mailed  them  to  Lester  as  souvenirs. 

Now,  years  later,  1  appreciate  what  the  seller  did  for  me.  It  educat¬ 
ed  me  in  a  very  strong  way  that  I  had  to  learn  about  forgeries,  which 
1  immediately  set  about  doing.  1  noted  earlier  that  in  the  years  after 
buying  the  fakes  from  the  dealer,  I  had  many  other  transactions  with 
him,  all  of  which  were  favorable.  A  few  years  ago,  before  his  death, 
he  loaned  me  some  of  his  personal  papers  for  research  purposes 
and  commissioned  me  to  sell  some  of  his  numismatic  assets. 

In  a  forum  a  few  years  ago,  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.  related  he  had  gone 
to  a  coin  convention  and  examined  quite  a  few  1916-D  dimes, 
and  that  over  half  of  the  ones  seen  were  altered  mintmarks!  I  note 
this  to  warn  you  there  are  a  lot  of  "sharks"  out  there,  and  as  a  dealer 
you  must  be  careful. 

Lest  the  reader  think  selling  things  "as  is"  was  something  that  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  1950s,  but  not  in  the  1980s,  I  call  your  attention  to  a 
December  1981  article  in  Numismatic  News,  which  began: 

What  may  be  the  second  specimen  of  the  1792  United  States 
pattern  quarter  dollar  will  be  offered  in  a  December  5th  feder¬ 
al  bankruptcy  auction  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  'It  will  be 
sold  as  is  and  we  make  no  claims  as  to  its  authenticity,'  said 
Manuel  Fisher,  the  court-appointed  auctioneer  who  will  be  sell¬ 
ing  the  piece  along  with  other  assets  of  the  A  &  J  Coin  Shop, 
which  was  declared  bankrupt  by  a  federal  court  about  a  month 
ago. . . . 

As  a  dealer,  you  will  find  that  most  sellers,  unless  they  are  profes¬ 
sional  numismatists  themselves,  are  not  necessarily  experts  on  the 
subject  of  authenticity.  Most  are  collectors  who  want  to  consider  a 
transaction  final.  Often  a  coin  purchased  as  genuine  cannot  be 
returned  if  later  you  find  it  is  a  fake.  While  this  might  seem  unreasona¬ 
ble,  I  am  just  stating  reality. 

Reasons  for  not  being  able  to  return  fakes  are  several.  First,  if  you 
buy  a  coin  from  an  antique  auction  house,  a  fine  arts  dealer,  or  other 
professional  in  the  field  of  collectors'  items  (but  not  specializing  in 
coins),  chances  are  excellent  that  the  terms  of  sale  in  the  catalogue 
will  state  that  everything,  coins  included,  will  be  sold  on  an  "as  is" 
basis  with  no  returns.  Even  the  most  distinguished  fine  arts  houses 
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Conventions  will  help  you  gain  knowledge,  meet  new 
customers,  and  buy  coins  for  your  inventory 


in  major  cities  usually  have  some  type  of  a  provision  that  beyond 
a  certain  time  an  item  found  to  be  a  forgery  cannot  be  returned. 

In  transactions  with  private  individuals,  typically  when  you  buy  a 
collection  you  will  be  asked  to  make  an  offer  on  it.  You  will  examine 
the  collection  which  may  contain,  say,  500  pieces.  You  may  then  come 
up  with  an  offer  of  $30,000,  as  an  example.  You  will  not  tell  the  seller 
that  you  offered  $5  for  this  coin,  $130  for  that  one,  $1,000  for  anoth¬ 
er,  and  $7  for  still  another.  Rather,  the  $30,000  figure  will  be  a  lump 
sum.  If  after  you  get  the  collection  back  home  you  find  there  is  a 
fake  coin,  chances  are  good  that  you  will  be  out  of  luck  if  you  try 
to  return  it.  Typically,  the  collector  might  say,  "You're  the  expert,  you're 
the  dealer— I'm  just  a  collector— so  the  deal  is  final,''  or,  "I  didn't  fig¬ 
ure  this  coin  at  very  much  to  begin  with,  so  if  you  want  a  nominal 
refund  you  can  have  one.''  In  the  latter  instance,  a  refund  of  a  tiny 
amount  may  be  nowhere  near  the  value  of  the  coin  had  the  coin  been 
genuine. 

In  still  other  instances  you  may  buy  coins  at  flea  markets,  from  banks, 
and  other  sellers  and  will  have  no  way  of  positively  identifying  your 
purchase  once  you  leave.  I  have  made  numerous  trips  to  Europe,  and 
on  one  visit  in  the  1960s  I  made  the  circuit  of  leading  banks  in  sever¬ 
al  of  the  larger  European  countries.  1  saw  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  fake  United  States  gold  coins,  including  $1,  $2.50,  and  $3  pieces; 
the  scarce  denominations.  In  each  instance  1  was  told  something  like: 
"The  price  is  as  marked-all  sales  are  final."  Obviously,  if  you  go  to 
Athens  or  Amsterdam  and  spend  $2,000  for  a  $3  piece  which  later 
proves  to  be  phony,  there  is  not  much  you  can  do  about  it  once  you 
get  back  to  the  United  States!  In  fact,  there's  not  much  you  can  do 
about  it  once  you  leave  the  premises  of  the  seller. 

In  other  instances  you  may  be  asked  by  an  attorney  or  a  court- 
appointed  official  to  make  a  bid  on  an  estate.  The  people  who  make 
the  requests  are  not  dealers,  and  they  rely  on  your  judgment.  If  you 
make  a  bid  for  a  group  of  coins,  and  several  pieces  later  prove  to 
be  fake,  that  is  your  problem,  not  theirs. 

While  some  of  the  preceding  situations  may  afford  you  a  legal  re¬ 
course,  as  noted,  even  so  you  are  then  faced  with  the  expense  of 
hiring  an  attorney,  preparing  testimony,  and  engaging  in  a  lot  of  red 
tape.  There  is  no  assurance  that  you  will  win  your  case,  even  if  it  is 
carefully  presented.  The  best  suggestion,  then,  is  to  learn  as  much 
as  you  can  about  forgeries. 

Ever  since  my  early  experiences  of  nearly  buying  a  fake  "1885  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Mint"  $20  and  actually  buying  a  pair  of  phony  Proof  half 
cents,  I  have  been  intensely  interested  in  the  subject  of  counterfeits. 
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Along  the  way  1  have  assisted  with  the  identification  of  many  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Certification  Service, 
the  Secret  Service  branch  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  other 
organizations. 

Counterfeits  and  forgeries  form  a  big  subject,  and  a  book  could 
be  written  on  this  aspect  alone.  There  are  some  positive  things  on 
your  side,  and  within  the  coin  trade  not  all  things  are  necessarily  ac¬ 
quired  "as  is,"  even  though  the  seller  may  state  such.  For  example, 
the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild  and  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Professional  Numismatists  each  require  that  their  members 
subscribe  to  a  code  of  ethics  which  includes,  among  other  things, 
a  prohibition  against  selling  forgeries.  On  request.  Professional  Numis¬ 
matists  Guild  members  will  issue  certificates  which  guarantee  the 
authenticity  of  a  coin  so  long  as  the  seller  lives.  The  coin  is  identified 
by  a  photograph  or  description  so  it  cannot  be  confused  with  another. 

Further,  the  American  Numismatic  Association,  to  which  most  deal¬ 
ers  belong,  will  discipline  any  member  who  knowingly  sells  a  count¬ 
erfeit  coin  and  who  does  not  make  restitution,  if  such  can  be  proved. 
Likewise,  most  individual  coin  dealers  will  give  written  guarantees  if 
they  are  requested  to  do  so,  and  in  any  event  the  commercial  code 
of  many  localities  will  permit  some  type  of  a  recourse.  However,  as 
noted,  it  is  far  simpler  to  avoid  buying  forgeries  in  the  first  place! 

The  American  Numismatic  Association  Certification  Service  pro¬ 
vides  an  opinion  of  authentication  for  a  fee.  The  service  is  quite  use¬ 
ful  and  is  widely  employed  by  collectors  and  dealers  alike.  The 
International  Numismatic  Service  similarly  provides  an  authentica¬ 
tion  opinion  for  a  fee.  However,  if  you  are  in  a  bank  vault  making 
an  appraisal  for  an  estate  and  cannot  remove  the  coin,  or  if  you  are 
at  a  convention  and  have  to  make  an  on-the-spot  offer,  or  if  you  are 
at  an  auction  of  antiques  and  art  objects  where  a  coin  is  offered  "as 
is,"  you  had  better  know  on  your  own  whether  it  is  genuine! 

How  does  one  learn  about  authenticity?  Reading  is  helpful,  but  only 
to  an  extent.  For  a  starter,  you  can  review  pages  of  The  Numismatist 
and  other  publications  and  clip  articles  about  counterfeit  issues.  In 
addition,  there  are  pamphlets  and  publications  available  on  the 
subject,  including  data  sheets  and  guides  from  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association.  Practical  experience  is  the  best  way  to  learn,  how¬ 
ever.  This  experience  should  be  done  in  advance,  and  not  at  your 
expense  when  buying  or  selling. 

The  American  Numismatic  Association  regularly  conducts  seminars 
on  various  numismatic  subjects  during  the  summer  and  at  other  times. 
For  a  modest  fee  you  can  enroll  in  a  week-long  course  and  immerse 


yourself  in  the  subject.  While  being  an  instructor  at  the  seminars,  with 
my  "All  About  Coin  Collecting"  course,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  look  in  on  many  of  the  authentication-oriented  classes  held  near¬ 
by.  Without  hesitation,  1  state  that  the  authentication  courses,  as  well 
as  courses  on  grading  and  other  disciplines,  are  among  the  best  ex¬ 
penditures  you  can  make. 

Under  the  general  category  of  "counterfeits"  are  many  different 
items.  Altered  dates,  removed  or  added  mintmarks,  electrotypes,  casts, 
and  coins  struck  from  imitation  dies  are  some  of  the  things  you  may 
encounter.  You  will  have  to  be  familiar  with  all  of  these. 

Fortunately,  many  guidelines  have  appeared  in  print  for  forgeries 
of  commonly  traded  United  States  items.  False  1909-S  V.D.B.  cents, 
alterations  of  1916-D  dimes,  mintmarks  added  to  "1893-S"  dollars, 
and  others  have  been  chronicled  in  print.  However,  counterfeiters  of¬ 
ten  keep  one  jump  ahead  of  researchers,  and  there  is  always  some¬ 
thing  new  coming  up! 

As  a  coin  dealer,  you  will  be  responsible  for  any  forgeries  you  sell 
inadvertently.  If  a  counterfeit  comes  back  to  you,  a  refund  is  due  the 
customer.  A  statement  such  as,  "The  person  I  bought  it  from  thought 
it  was  genuine,"  or  some  other  excuse,  will  hold  no  water.  The  buck 
stops  with  you,  and  you  must  pay  the  consequences.  If  you  can  get 
your  money  back  from  the  person  you  bought  it  from,  that's  fine. 
But  even  if  you  can't  you  have  an  obligation  to  your  client. 

Although  the  subject  of  authenticity  may  seem  a  bit  frightening  at 
the  outset,  some  experience  with  the  field  will  make  you  feel  more 
comfortable.  Certain  standard  counterfeiting  and  alteration  detection 
procedures  can  be  learned,  and  the  majority  of  spurious  pieces  you 
might  encounter  can  be  recognized  easily  with  some  training.  As  not¬ 
ed,  the  week-long  ANA  seminar  is  very  helpful  and.  in  fact,  will  prob¬ 
ably  make  you  more  knowledgeable  on  the  subject  of  counterfeiting 
than  are  most  dealers  operating  coin  shops  today.  Information  con¬ 
cerning  the  American  Numismatic  Association  and  its  various  mem¬ 
bership  advantages  and  programs  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Box 
2366,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  80901. 
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GRADING 

Grading!  For  the  past  20  years,  no  single  word  has  aroused  so  much 
controversy,  so  much  discussion,  or  has  occupied  so  many  columns 
of  print  as  has  grading.  The  grading  and  pricing  of  coins  are  two  of 
the  most  talked-about  subjects  in  the  entire  coin  field,  and  two  of 
the  most  important. 

Prior  to  building  your  stock  and  developing  your  business,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  learn  about  grading. 

First,  familiarize  yourself  with  the  past.  You  may  wish  to  borrow  or 
buy  the  1958  Brown  &  Dunn  book  on  grading  and  the  subsequent 
(1970)  Photograde  book.  These  laid  the  foundation  for  grading  as  we 
know  it  today.  At  the  same  time,  review  the  grading  section  in  Dr. 
William  H.  Sheldon's  Penny  Whimsy  volume  referred  to  earlier. 

Following  efforts  by  Abe  Kosoff,  Stanley  Apfelbaum,  Virgil  Hancock, 
and  others,  the  American  Numismatic  Association  in  the  1970s  decid¬ 
ed  to  enter  the  grading  field.  In  1977,  the  Official  ANA  Grading  Stan¬ 
dards  for  U.S.  Coins  book  appeared.  Abe  Kosoff  and  Kenneth  Bressett 
prepared  the  grading  listings,  drawing  upon  a  wide  variety  of  sources 
and  many  contributors,  and  I  was  commissioned  to  write  the  in¬ 
troduction. 

You  have  an  advantage  today  in  that  much  is  available  in  print  con¬ 
cerning  grading.  When  I  began  my  business,  none  of  these  books 
was  even  a  twinkle  in  an  author's  eye,  and  grading  was  more  "instinc¬ 
tive'’  than  it  is  now.  Also,  it  was  not  particularly  well  defined. 

By  following  the  descriptions  in  Photograde  and  the  ANA  book  care¬ 
fully  you  will  learn  what  constitutes  for  example,  a  Very  Fine-20  grade 
for  a  Liberty  Seated  quarter  or  an  Indian  cent.  After  some  hands-on 
experience  with  coins,  these  standards  will  be  second  nature  to  you. 


not  memorized  word  by  word,  but  will  be  images  in  your  mind.  At 
that  time  you  will  have  to  refer  to  the  books  only  on  an  occasional 
basis.  Grading  will  go  faster  and  easier. 

Grading  coins  in  worn  condition  will  be  a  snap.  The  interpretations 
of  current  standards  for  such  grades  as  Good,  Very  Good,  Fine,  Very 
Fine,  Extremely  Fine,  and  About  Uncirculated  are  not  particularly  con¬ 
troversial.  It  is  probably  the  case  that  if  you  live  in  Topeka,  Kansas 
and  grade  a  piece  as  VF-30,  and  if  you  send  it  to  someone  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  the  Washingtonian  will  agree  with  you. 

So  far,  so  good,  but  now  we  come  to  Uncirculated  coins--and  that's 
an  entirely  different  ball  game.  If  you  put  10  numismatists  in  a  room 
and  ask  them  about  the  grades  of  a  group  of  coins  in  the  Uncirculat¬ 
ed  category,  you  are  apt  to  get  10  different  opinions.  The  reason  for 
this  is  while  Photograde  and  the  ANA  grading  guide  specify  standards, 
the  standards  are  not  precisely  defined,  and  interpretations  can  and 
do  differ  widely,  even  among  “he  most  expert  of  "experts." 

In  1985,  Kevin  Foley,  editor  of  The  Centinel  journal  of  the  Central 
States  Numismatic  Society,  sent  10  different  coins  to  four  different 
professional  grading  services.  When  they  all  came  back  to  him,  he 
found  not  in  a  single  instance  did  each  of  the  grading  services  pre¬ 
cisely  agree  on  any  coin!  The  widest  difference  observed  was  with 
a  1919  Standing  Liberty  quarter,  for  which  professional  opinions 
ranged  all  the  way  from  AU-55  to  MS-65!  In  another  instance,  a  deal¬ 
er  had  a  coin  encapsulated  in  a  plastic  holder,  with  the  "permanent 
grade"  stated  on  it.  He  took  the  coin  out  of  the  holder,  resubmitted 
it  to  the  service  which  had  put  it  in  the  holder  to  begin  with,  and 
the  second  time  around  the  coin  graded  two  points  lower! 

I  am  not  critical  of  these  two  experiences--and  1  could  relate  many 
more  of  them-for  that  is  the  nature  of  the  game.  Grading  is  subjec¬ 
tive,  not  scientific.  While  there  are  certain  guidelines  that  can  be  used 
to  grade  a  coin,  and  while  these  guidelines  are  listed  in  Photograde 
and  the  Official  ANA  Grading  Standards  for  U.S.  Coins,  still  there  is  legiti¬ 
mate  room  for  differences  of  opinion.  If  you  were  to  take  the  top  five 
graders  on  the  staff  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association,  or  five 
top  American  coin  dealers  of  your  choice,  or  five  experienced  col¬ 
lectors  of  your  choice,  and  put  them  in  a  room  with  100  Uncirculated 
coins  and  ask  them  to  divide  them  into  various  grade  categories  such 
as  MS-63,  MS-64,  MS-65,  and  so  on,  I  guarantee  there  would  be  many, 
many  legitimate  differences  of  opinion. 

As  illogical  as  this  may  seem  to  an  investor  or  someone  not  involved 
with  coins  on  an  everyday  basis,  any  one  of  these  people  could  look 
at  the  group  of  100  coins  and  write  down  his  grades  on  Monday  morn- 
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ing.  then  look  at  them  again  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and  come  up 
with  some  differences,  perhaps  slight  differences,  but  differences 
nonetheless.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this.  This  is  "the  nature  of 
the  beast." 

If  you  were  to  ask  five  art  museum  curators  to  take  a  group  of  100 
old  master  paintings  and  arrange  them  in  descending  order  of  their 
state  of  preservation,  1  am  sure  the  same  curators  would  have  some 
slight  differences  in  their  arrangements  between  their  thoughts  on 
Monday  and  their  thoughts  on  Thursday,  to  return  to  the  earlier  ex¬ 
ample.  Or,  if  you  told  an  art  curator  to  rate  the  paintings  in  his  muse¬ 
um  on  a  condition  scale  from  1,  for  in  tatters  and  barely  recognizable, 
to  MS-70,  or,  as  perfect  as  the  day  it  was  painted,  his  opinions  would 
be  different  from  one  day  to  the  next,  and  would  be  certainly  differ¬ 
ent  from  another  curator  you  asked  to  make  a  similar  evaluation. 

Why  does  this  situation  occur  with  coin  grading?  It  is  because  no 
two  coins  are  alike.  No  two  coins  have  had  an  identical  "life  ex¬ 
perience."  From  the  moment  a  coin  leaves  the  die,  it  acquires  marks. 

Envision  if  you  will  a  high-speed  coining  press  at  the  Denver  Mint. 
A  quarter  dollar  is  made  by  being  stamped  between  obverse  and 
reverse  dies.  T\vo  different  quarters,  each  made  at  the  Denver  Mint, 
can  be  different  at  the  moment  of  striking.  Perhaps  one  has  been 
made  from  a  die  which  has  already  created  tens  of  thousands  of  other 
coins  and  which  shows  signs  of  wear,  resulting  in  some  indistinct 
features.  The  other  coin  may  be  among  the  first  few  hundred  impres¬ 
sions  from  a  new  die  and  may  be  very  sharp.  Still  a  third  coin  might 
be  struck  from  dies  which  are  spaced  slightly  further  apart  than  they 
should  be  and  which  thus  has  a  weak  impression. 

Once  a  quarter  dollar  is  minted,  it  is  mechanically  ejected  from  the 
dies,  tossed  into  a  chute,  and  dumped  into  a  small  bin.  where 
hundreds  of  other  quarters  pile  on  top  of  it.  Obviously,  a  magnifying 
glass  applied  to  a  coin  at  this  stage  will  show  some  nicks.  One  coin 
might  have,  say,  three  nicks,  and  another  coin  might  have  27,  and 
a  third  coin  might  have  12.  From  this  moment  on,  no  two  coins  will 
be  precisely  alike  in  the  number  of  marks  and  their  placement. 

The  small  bin  is  then  emptied  into  a  large  hopper.  More  possibili¬ 
ties  exist  for  the  coin  to  acquire  surface  marks.  From  that  point,  the 
pieces  are  again  moved  around  the  mint  and,  eventually,  are  fed 
through  a  high-speed  mechanical  counter.  From  that  point  the  coins 
go  into  a  cloth  bag.  Then  each  bag  is  put  on  a  cart  together  with 
dozens  of  hundreds  of  other  bags  and  put  into  storage.  Eventually 
the  bags  leave  the  mint  and  are  shipped  by  truck  to  a  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  depository. 


At  no  time  during  this  procedure  has  any  effort  whatsoever  been 
made  to  prevent  a  coin  from  rubbing  or  hitting  against  others.  The 
function  of  the  Denver  Mint  (and  other  mints  as  well)  is  to  produce 
the  greatest  number  of  coins  during  the  shortest  amount  of  time  and 
at  the  least  amount  of  expense  to  taxpayers.  These  are  coin  factories 
interested  in  serving  the  public,  not  in  creating  flawless  coins  for 
numismatists. 

If  a  bank  in  Omaha,  Nebraska  were  to  acquire  a  bag  of  coins  from 
the  Federal  Reserve,  it  would  then  run  the  quarter  dollars  through 
a  machine  and  mechanically  wrap  them  in  a  paper  roll.  If  you  were 
to  acquire  such  a  bank-wrapped  roll  and  take  out  one  of  the  coins, 
it  might  have  numerous  nicks,  scratches,  and  contact  marks.  Still,  it 
would  be  "Uncirculated,"  for  it  has  yet  to  pass  into  the  channels  of 
circulation. 

At  this  point,  let's  suppose  I  have  acquired  one  of  these  Uncircu¬ 
lated  quarters.  Putting  it  under  a  magnifying  glass,  and  spending  quite 
a  bit  of  time  with  the  coin,  1  conclude  that  it  has,  under  eight-power 
magnification,  73  small  (admittedly  a  subjective  description)  marks, 
18  which  I  classify  as  "medium,"  and  six  "large"  ones.  1  then  hand 
you  a  copy  of  the  book,  Official  ANA  Grading  Standards  for  United  States 
Coins,  where  you  read  that  for  an  MS-67  Washington  quarter  it  should 
be:  Virtually  flawless  but  with  very  minor  imperfections,"  and  for 
an  MS-65  example  it  should  have  "no  trace  of  wear;  nearly  as  per¬ 
fect  as  MS-67  except  for  some  small  blemish,  has  full  mint  lustre  but 
may  be  unevenly  toned  or  lightly  fingermarked.  A  few  barely  notice¬ 
able  nicks  or  marks  may  be  present."  For  MS-63  you  read  that  such 
a  piece  should  be  "a  Mint  State  coin  with  attractive  mint  lustre,  but 
noticeable  detracting  contact  marks  or  minor  blemishes,"  while  for 
MS-60  you  should  have  "a  strictly  Uncirculated  coin  with  no  trace 
of  wear,  but  with  blemishes  more  obvious  than  with  MS-63.  May  lack 
full  mint  lustre,  surface  may  be  dull,  spotted,  or  heavily  toned." 

The  piece  in  question  is  not  toned  at  all  and  has  no  fingerprints. 
It  is  fully  lustrous. 

Without  considering  such  intermediate  grades  as  MS-61,  MS-62, 
MS-64,  MS-66,  and  so  on,  just  using  the  MS-60,  MS-63,  MS-65,  and 
MS-67  grades  mentioned,  how  would  you  grade  this  coin?  Is  it  an 
MS-63?  Is  it  an  MS-65?  Or  is  it  just  an  MS-60? 

Creating  another  example  on  the  same  subject,  suppose  now  1  con¬ 
sider  an  1885-CC  silver  dollar.  By  coincidence,  under  eight  power  mag¬ 
nification  it  also  has  73  small  marks,  18  medium  marks,  and  six  large 
marks.  However,  in  terms  of  surface  area,  the  silver  dollar  is  a  much 
larger  coin,  and  the  marks  are  harder  to  find  and  are  more  widely 
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scattered.  Indeed,  some  of  them  on  the  reverse  are  hidden  among 
the  eagle's  wing  feathers  and  can  be  hardly  seen  at  all! 

As  a  professional  numismatist,  and  based  upon  my  personal  experience. 
in  this  hypothetical  situation  I  might  consider  the  quarter  dollar,  on 
which  the  marks  are  much  more  noticeable  because  of  its  small  size, 
to  be  an  MS-60  coin,  but  the  larger  silver  dollar,  with  the  marks  more 
widely  scattered  and  with  some  of  them  being  hardly  noticeable,  may 
be  MS-63  or  even  finer. 

Lest  you  think  it  is  a  jungle  out  there,  and  that  grading  is  so  loose 
that  what  one  person  can  call  MS-60  another  person  can  call  MS-67, 

I  assure  you  this  is  not  the  case.  Since  grading  is  subjective,  not  scien¬ 
tific,  the  factor  not  discussed  to  this  point  is  interpretation.  You  have 
seen  the  grading  standards  defined  by  the  American  Numismatic  As¬ 
sociation  are  subject  to  wide  interpretations,  as  are  those  listed  in 
Photograde.  However,  with  hands-on  experience,  and  with  the  realities 
of  the  marketplace,  collectors  and  dealers  alike  can  agree,  more  or 
less,  what  constitutes  a  coin  in  the  MS-63  range  or  MS-65  range,  for 
example.  However,  bearing  in  mind  the  professional  grading  opin¬ 
ions  given  to  the  1919  quarter  mentioned  earlier,  sometimes  variances 
are  much  wider.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probably  the  case  that  if  you  were 
to  go  to  a  convention  and  take  an  1885-CC  silver  dollar  around  to 
a  dozen  different  dealers,  the  opinions  would  differ  only  by  a  few 
points.  A  coin  might  be  graded  MS-63  by  some,  MS-64  by  others, 
and  MS-65  by  a  few  others— but  probably  it  would  not  be  graded 
AU-55  by  anyone  or  MS-67  by  anyone.  1  wish  1  could  be  more  pre¬ 
cise,  and  1  wish  1  could  tell  you  that  numbers,  which  imply  a  preci¬ 
sion  and  a  scientific  methodology,  have  such  precision  and  scientific 
methodology  behind  them,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 

Complicating  the  situation  is  that  interpretations  change  over  a  wide 
period.  For  example,  a  highly  respected  national  firm  purchased  a 
hoard  of  Morgan  silver  dollars  in  the  late  1970s  and  distributed  them 
in  holders  marked  "MS-65,"  which  at  the  time  of  distribution  they 
were,  according  to  then-current  interpretations.  By  the  late  1980s,  in¬ 
terpretations  had  become  much  more  strict,  and  early  in  1986  the 
ANA  Board  of  Governors  itself  noted  that  the  ANA  Grading  Service 
had  changed  its  interpretations,  and  that  certain  coins  the  ANA  Grad¬ 
ing  Service  had  designated  MS-65  a  few  years  earlier  were  in  many 
instances  MS-63  or  less.  Thus,  as  an  auctioneer  subsequently  han¬ 
dling  many  of  the  Morgan  dollars  in  holders  with  the  MS-65  imprint, 
as  they  come  to  me  through  various  collections  consigned.  1  have 
regraded  most  of  them  in  the  MS-60  to  MS-63  range.  Unfortunately 
for  dealers,  there  are  a  number  of  collectors  and  investors  who  feel 


that,  somehow,  dealers  back  in  the  1970s  and  early  1980s  "knew" 
that  in  the  late  1980s  grading  interpretations  would  change.  The  truth 
is  that  no  one  knew.  Recognizing  this,  the  American  Numismatic  As¬ 
sociation  announced  in  1986  that  it  would  commence  building  a  refer¬ 
ence  set  of  coins,  so,  finally,  grading  interpretations  could  be  fixed 
at  a  moment  in  time. 

To  escape  the  responsibility  of  giving  an  opinion  concerning  grades, 
some  dealers  have  opted  to  have  their  coins  certified  by  the  ANA 
Grading  Service,  the  Professional  Coin  Grading  Service,  the  Numis¬ 
matic  Certification  Institute,  or  another  of  the  services  available.  Some¬ 
times  clients,  feeling  that  the  more  papers  and  certificates  a  coin  has 
with  it.  the  better  the  coin  is,  will  insist  on  such  certification.  Opin¬ 
ions  differ  and,  as  noted,  the  same  coin  sent  to  different  grading  serv¬ 
ices  is  apt  to  come  up  with  different  grades  assigned  to  it! 

As  even  the  experts  disagree  concerning  grading,  the  remedy  to 
this  is  the  return  privilege.  It  is  common  practice  for  dealers  to  offer 
their  clients  a  30-day  (or  some  other  interval)  return  privilege,  during 
which  time  the  client  can  have  the  coin  graded  by  others,  consult 
with  friends,  or  otherwise  evaluate  it.  However,  in  a  dealer-to-dealer 
transaction,  such  guarantees  are  typically  not  given.  If  you  see  a  coin 
at  a  convention  or  buy  it  through  the  mail  from  another  dealer,  then 
most  dealers  will  not  give  a  refund  if  you  as  a  dealer  change  your 
mind  later. 

My  own  practice  is  to  stay  in  tune  with  current  grading  interpreta¬ 
tions,  and  within  that  context  to  be  conservative.  From  1979  through 
1981,  when  I  catalogued  the  Garrett  Collection  of  United  States  coins 
for  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  a  collection  which  involved  over 
2,500  coins  and  which  brought  over  $2  5  million— standing  today  as 
a  record  for  the  most  valuable  coin  collection  ever  auctioned— 1  grad¬ 
ed  each  piece.  The  only  grading  dispute  in  the  entire  $25  million  sale 
involved  an  1833  half  cent,  which  I  graded  as  a  Proof  coin,  and  which 
the  buyer  felt  was  prooflike  Uncirculated.  I  re-examined  the  piece, 
agreed  with  the  buyer,  and  canceled  the  sale  on  this  particular  item. 

I  am  very  proud  of  this  record  of  grading  success,  and  I  know  of  no 
better  testimonial  anywhere  in  the  history  of  the  coin  business.  At 
the  same  time,  it  could  well  be  the  case  that  certain  of  the  Garrett 
Collection  coins,  if  sold  today,  would  be  graded  slightly  differently 
by  myself  and  by  others,  simply  because  interpretations  have  changed, 
as  noted. 

Among  worn  coins,  agreement  is  closer  among  experts.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  the  criteria  for  grades  such  as  Good,  Very  Good.  Fine. 
Very  Fine,  Extremely  Fine,  and  About  Uncirculated  have  to  do  with 
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degrees  of  wear.  Thus,  among  Indian  cents,  a  piece  described  as 
Good-4  has  the  word  LIBERTY  worn  smooth.  For  a  VG-8  coin,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Photograde  and  the  American  Numismatic  Association,  “at 
least  three  letters  in  LIBERTY  show  clearly,  but  any  combination  of 
any  two  full  letters  and  parts  of  two  others  is  sufficient.”  For  Fine-12, 
“LIBERTY  shows  clearly  with  no  letters  missing.”  Even  if  you  are  in 
third  grade,  given  a  bunch  of  worn  Indian  cents  in  the  grade  ranges 
indicated,  you  could  probably  sort  them  into  categories  of  Good-4, 
VG-8,  and  Fine-12.  Still,  grade  and  price  are  not  necessarily  related 
on  a  one-to-one  basis.  For  example,  in  terms  of  value,  is  a  rare  date 
1877  Indian  cent  in  Fine-12  grade,  but  with  four  nasty  rim  nicks,  more 
valuable  than  a  VG-8  Indian  cent  of  the  same  date,  with  a  pleasing 
light  brown  surface  and  with  no  nicks  at  all? 

In  the  Uncirculated  grade  ranges,  from  MS-60  to  MS-70,  such  aes¬ 
thetic  aspects  are  even  more  important.  A  Morgan  silver  dollar  with 
just  a  few  marks  may  be  worthy  of  the  MS-65  designation  if  the  marks 
are  not  bothersome  from  a  visual  standpoint.  However,  if  the  marks 
are  prominently  placed  on  Miss  Liberty's  cheek,  or  on  the  numerals 
of  the  date,  or  on  the  mintmark,  such  a  coin  may  be  graded  MS-63, 
or  if  it  is  graded  MS-65,  some  type  of  a  disqualifying  statement  should 
be  made.  In  a  brochure,  “Basic  Facts  About  Grading  and  Authentica¬ 
tion.”  the  American  Numismatic  Association  noted: 

No  two  coins  are  ever  exactly  alike  in  every  respect  and  thus 
values  vary.  In  some  instances  AU-55  graded  coins  could  be 
valued  nearly  equal  to  MS-63  pieces  because  of  superior  eye 
appeal;  conversely,  some  MS-65  coins  are  valued  lower  than 
MS-63  for  reason  of  poor  strike,  lustre,  or  flaws. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Coin  World,  April  23,  1986,  Chris  H.  Beyer, 
a  California  reader,  noted,  in  part: 

The  second  significant  problem  with  valuing  coins  by  grade 
(numerically)  is  the  tremendous  difference  in  appearance  of 
coins  of  a  certain  type.  Recently  1  appraised  eight  1880-S  Mor¬ 
gan  dollars  in  non-prooflike  condition.  Of  this  group,  four  graded 
MS-65  by  technical  standards,  yet  one  had  spectacular  surfaces 
yet  still  another  was  virtually  mark-free  but  lacked  exciting  eye 
appeal.  I  appraised  the  pieces  from  $450  to  $1,300.  Yet.  again, 
all  were  MS-65  coins.  Therefore,  even  though  a  buyer  may  ac¬ 
tually  receive  a  technical  MS-65  coin  from  a  reputable  source, 
its  true  value  still  is  “individual”  based  upon  the  coin. 

If  grading  cannot  be  precise,  and  even  if  grading  were  precise,  if 
coins  in  the  same  grade  are  apt  to  be  worth  vastly  differing  amounts, 
as  the  American  Numismatic  Association  itself  has  stated,  then  how 


can  people  buy  and  sell?  How  can  a  dealer  be  "ethical"  if  one  dealer 
can  call  a  coin  MS-63  and  another  dealer  calls  it  MS-65?  Or,  more 
confusing,  how  can  any  dealer  claim  to  be  ethical  or  consistent  if  he 
can  call  a  coin  MS-63  on  Tliesday  morning  at  9:15  and  MS-65  on  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  at  2:48? 

There  is  no  precise  answer  to  this  except  to  "do  your  best."  If  there 
seems  to  be  a  question,  be  conservative.  If  a  piece  is  a  toss-up  and 
can  be  graded  either  MS-63  or  MS-65,  opt  for  the  MS-63  classifica¬ 
tion.  You  won't  go  wrong. 

You  have  to  be  true  to  yourself  and  to  your  own  feelings.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  derive  the  greatest  satisfaction  from  life  if  they  feel  they  are  be¬ 
ing  fair  and  honest  with  their  fellow  man.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
people  engage  in  illegal  occupations  or  practices  and  seemingly 
go  through  life  not  feeling  the  consequences.  You  will  have  to  ana¬ 
lyze  your  own  personality  in  this  regard! 

Assuming  you  want  to  be  ethical,  then  be  true  to  your  own  values. 
There  will  be  problems  enough  based  upon  the  logical  inconsisten¬ 
cies  with  coin  grading— is  it  MS-63,  is  it  MS-64,  or  is  it  MS-65?  Does 
that  cut  on  Miss  Liberty's  cheek  take  this  otherwise  MS-65  coin  down 
to  MS-63,  or  is  it  still  fairly  graded  at  MS-65?  Do  your  best,  and  al¬ 
though  you  will  not  be  able  to  eliminate  these  inconsistencies,  for 
no  one  can,  you  will  at  least  have  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  when  you 
go  to  sleep  at  night.  If  you  meet  a  customer  on  the  street  and  he 
looks  you  right  in  the  eye  and  says,  "Remember  that  1916-D  dime 
1  bought  from  you  last  year?"  you  will  not  have  to  wince  and  hope 
he  hasn't  looked  at  it  too  closely!  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
them  do  unto  you— the  Golden  Rule— probably  the  best  overall  piece 
of  advice  I  can  recommend,  not  only  in  grading  but  in  every  aspect 
of  customer  relationships. 

Every  once  in  a  while  someone  comes  along  and  thinks  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  the  Midas  Touch  so  far  as  making  money  in  the  coin  busi¬ 
ness  is  concerned.  Building  on  the  statement  so  often  misattributed 
to  P.T.  Barnum,  "There  is  a  sucker  born  every  minute,"  or  the  state¬ 
ment  which  Barnum  really  did  make,  "Every  cloud  has  a  silver  lin¬ 
ing,"  this  type  of  would-be  dealer  looks  at  a  standard  reference  book 
and  sees  what  he  considers  to  be  an  unbelievable  opportunity  for 
making  money.  I  pause  for  a  moment  to  say  that  Phineas  T.  Barnum 
is  one  of  my  favorite  historical  characters,  and  that  popular  quota¬ 
tions  attributed  to  him  notwithstanding,  he  seemingly  was  a  man  of 
good  morals  and  ethics,  as  his  highly  readable  biography.  Struggles 
and  Triumphs,  amply  reflects. 

As  I  write  this  I  have  by  my  side  a  copy  of  the  1987  edition  of  A 


Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins.  I  am  looking  at  the  valuation  assigned 
to  a  particular  Morgan  silver  dollar,  the  1886-0.  In  AU-50  grade,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Guide  Book,  it  is  worth  $50  retail,  while  an  MS-60  coin 
commands  a  price  of  $350,  an  MS-63  example  is  posted  at  $700, 
and  an  MS-65  goes  for  a  whopping  $4,500.  For  purposes  of  my  illus¬ 
tration,  let's  assume  each  coin  sells  for  full  catalogue  price.  In  actual 
practice,  market  valuations  vary. 

Our  would-be  dealer  looks  at  the  price  structure  and  assumes  that 
for  any  given  grade  he  can  buy  wholesale  for,  say.  20%  less  than  the 
listed  price.  That  is,  an  AU  coin  retailing  at  $50  would  cost  wholesale 
$40,  the  $700  MS-63  coin  on  a  wholesale  basis  would  cost  $560  and 
so  on.  Being  of  an  unscrupulous  turn  of  mind,  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
buying  an  MS-63  coin  for  $560  and  selling  it  for  $700,  posting  a  $140 
profit  in  his  bank  account.  Rather,  he  buys  it  for  $560,  falsely  calls 
it  an  MS-65,  and  perhaps  instead  of  offering  it  for  $4,500,  for  having 
paid  not  even  close  to  this,  he  can  make  a  profit  at  a  lower  figure, 
offers  it  at  a  "bargain"  $3,500.  The  difference  between  $3,500,  the 
selling  price,  and  his  cost  price  of  $560  is  $2,940,  or  more  than  20 
times  the  profit  he  would  have  made  by  buying  the  coin  as  an  MS-63 
and  selling  it  as  an  MS-63!  This  equation  is  "perfect"  at  least  on  its 
surface,  for  the  buyer  also  thinks  he  has  made  a  good  deal.  While 
the  unscrupulous  seller  is  rubbing  his  hands  and  thinking  how  he  can 
spend  the  profit,  the  buyer,  who  perhaps  turned  down  a  correctly 
graded  coin  at  $4,500  from  a  legitimate  dealer,  feels  he  really  ac¬ 
complished  a  coup— he  bought  a  $4,500  coin  for  just  $3,500! 

What  does  it  matter  to  the  unscrupulous  dealer  if  he  gets  a  few 
complaints  in  the  mail  or  if  he  has  to  send  the  coin  out  three  or  four 
times  before  it  "sticks"  with  a  beginning  collector  or  investor?  He  is 
still  far,  far.  ahead  of  the  game,  profitwise.  Indeed,  with  the  great 
profits  he  makes  in  this  regard,  he  can  afford  to  hire  excellent  legal 
advice  and  to  fend  off  customer  complaints. 

One  high-volume  dealer  who  built  up  an  enormous  trade  by  sell¬ 
ing  overgraded  coins  said  he  had  very  few  complaints  registered  with 
numismatic  publications  or  with  the  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion.  Why?  The  moment  he  received  even  the  slightest  complaint  he 
immediately  dispatched  a  refund  check  together  with  an  apology! 
He  never  argued  about  grading  with  a  customer.  Of  course,  he  was 
being  dishonest,  but  his  business  continued  for  many  years,  and  he 
nipped  in  the  bud  any  major  complaints. 

As  the  numismatic  advertising  manager  for  any  coin  publication 
can  tell  you  (perhaps  he  or  she  would  want  to  do  this  "off  the  rec¬ 
ord"),  this  is  one  of  the  major  problems  today  and  has  been  for  many 
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years. 

If  the  customers  of  such  an  unscrupulous  dealer  gain  knowledge, 
they  will  stop  doing  business  with  him.  If  they  don't  gain  knowledge, 
they  will  keep  accumulating  coin  after  coin  at  inflated  prices,  only 
to  find  out  the  true  situation  when  it  is  too  late.  Abe  Kosoff  related 
the  story  of  a  North  Carolina  numismatist  who  bought  many  coins 
over  a  long  period  through  a  private  and  very  cozy  relationship  with 
a  coin  dealer  in  whom  he  placed  much  trust.  The  coin  dealer  played 
the  customer  for  a  sucker,  and  coins  the  buyer  thought  were  Proofs 
were  in  some  instances  polished  lower  grade  coins.  Choice  Uncircu¬ 
lated  examples  were  not  even  Uncirculated  in  the  minimum  sense, 
and  so  on.  When  Abe  Kosoff  sold  them,  they  realized  just  a  fraction 
of  what  they  would  have  brought  had  they  been  purchased  at  prop¬ 
er  grades  in  the  first  place. 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  "bucket  shops"  have  been  set  up  by 
various  merchandisers  to  sell  coins  via  telephone  salesmen.  Equipped 
with  lists  of  prospects,  often  doctors,  these  people  make  calls  and 
try  to  high-pressure  buyers  into  making  purchases.  Sometimes  the 
sales  presentations  are  very  clever.  For  example,  1  heard  of  one  that 
went  something  like  this: 

Doctor,  I  was  going  to  call  you  on  coin  investments  a  few 
months  ago,  and,  in  fact,  had  set  aside  $4,000  worth  of  coins 
to  offer  you.  However,  I  became  busy  and  didn't  have  a  chance 
to  call.  Now,  I  am  calling  you,  and  1  have  good  news.  The  coins 
worth  $4,000  then  are  now  worth  $4,800.  As  my  cost  has  not 
increased,  you  can  still  have  them  for  the  original  $4,000  price. 

Often,  the  yearly  survey  done  by  Salomon  Brothers  concerning  the 
investment  success  of  coins  will  be  quoted.  Rather  than  address  the 
fact  that  the  index  is  composed  of  selected  rare  coins,  the  implica¬ 
tion  is  given  that  any  coin  will  increase  in  value  17%  per  year,  2  5% 
per  year,  or  whatever.  Promise  the  moon  now,  and  let  the  devil  take 
care  of  the  consequences,  seems  to  be  the  philosophy. 

I  received  a  telephone  call  from  a  buyer  who  stated  that  a  coin  sales¬ 
man  had  sold  him  pieces  which  were  to  increase  in  value  by  40% 
within  three  months.  "If  the  salesman  thought  they  were  going  to 
increase  so  much  in  value,  why  didn’t  he  keep  them  himself?"  1  asked 
the  caller.  Apparently,  the  thought  had  not  entered  the  buyer's  mind. 

As  your  business  (which  I  assume  will  be  conducted  on  an  ethical 
basis)  develops,  you  will  read  much  criticism  about  coin  dealers  in 
general,  the  criticism  being  brought  about  by  abuses  done  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  sellers  of  the  type  just  mentioned.  This  is  a  cross  we  all 
have  to  bear— the  good  and  the  bad  are  tarred  with  the  same  brush. 


My  suggestion  is  to  do  your  best  to  fight  the  situation. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  dealer  who  makes  an  honest  mis¬ 
take  (or  who  has  an  honest  difference  of  grading  opinion)  and  the 
unscrupulous  dealer  who  knowingly  overgrades  coins  on  a  consis¬ 
tent  basis  or,  equally  bad,  grades  coins  very  carefully  (in  order  to 
shortstop  legal  actions)  but  who  vastly  overprices  what  he  sells.  Any¬ 
one  who  grades  a  thousand  different  coins,  even  using  the  best  grad¬ 
ing  techniques  available  and  with  all  the  best  experience,  will  not 
precisely  agree  with  someone  else  who  grades  the  same  thousand 
coins,  as  noted  earlier.  However,  there  is  a  general  concert  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  what  is  correct  grading  and  what  isn't,  and  a  dealer  who 
consistently  overgrades  is  not  anonymous  for  very  long. 

When  you  are  beginning  your  business,  adopt  a  strict  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  grading  standards.  You  may  not  make  windfall  profits  this  way, 
but  over  a  period  you  will  build  a  very  loyal  following  of  customers. 
It  is  upon  such  a  loyal  clientele  that  any  successful  coin  business  is 
based.  No  dealer  can  rely  upon  one-time  sales  to  beginners  and  in¬ 
vestors  who  have  no  knowledge.  Sooner  or  later  these  people  will 
gain  knowledge  and  will  come  back  to  you  with  a  barrage  of  com¬ 
plaints.  The  cost  of  acquiring  new  customers  by  means  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  by  meeting  them  at  conventions,  and  by  soliciting  them  in  other 
ways  is  simply  too  high  to  do  business  just  once  and  make  a  consis¬ 
tent  profit  at  it. 

Just  as  1  recommend  that  you  attend  the  American  Numismatic  As¬ 
sociation  seminars  on  the  subject  of  authenticity,  I  highly  recommend 
their  seminars  on  grading.  From  time  to  time  1  have  sent  our  staff 
members  to  attend  grading  courses,  so  people  who  desire  to  develop 
their  numismatic  knowledge,  or  desire  to  enhance  the  knowledge  they 
already  have,  can  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  techniques.  As  is  true 
with  the  authentication  courses,  the  grading  seminars  are  among  the 
best  values  you  can  find. 

In  summary,  grading  is  not  scientific,  but  there  are  certain  guide¬ 
lines  that  can  be  learned.  Experience  is  the  best  teacher  in  this  re¬ 
gard,  and  the  interpretations  of  grading  standards  in  the  marketplace 
at  a  given  time  can  be  learned  by  attending  shows,  club  meet¬ 
ings,  and  otherwise  investigating.  When  you  establish  your  business, 
be  ethical  and  honest,  and  true  to  your  own  feelings,  and  this,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  your  increasing  experience  in  handling  more  and  more 
coins,  should  result  in  the  establishment  of  an  excellent  reputation. 
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BUILDING  YOUR  COIN  STOCK 

Having  discussed  authenticity  and  grading,  I  now  discuss  the  build¬ 
ing  of  your  stock  of  coins  for  sale.  Authenticity  in  grading  go  hand 
in  hand  with  inventory  acquisition.  Actually,  the  many  subjects  cov¬ 
ered  in  this  text  cannot  each  stand  alone.  They  must  be  taken  as  part 
of  a  larger  whole.  This  should  present  no  problems,  for  1  expect  my 
typical  reader  will  want  to  gather  as  much  information  as  possible 
before  taking  action,  and  will  not  read  just  a  few  paragraphs,  and  then 
act  on  it  without  reading  the  rest  of  what  I  have  to  say! 

If  you  elect  to  go  the  route  of  the  vest  pocket  dealer,  as  I  did  when 
I  started,  you  have  many  advantages.  If  you  are  young  then  you  can 
live  at  home  while  conducting  your  business.  A  vest  pocket  dealer 
has  no  shop  rent  to  pay,  little  in  the  way  of  telephone  bills,  and  can 
use  the  family  car  for  transportation. 

In  other  words,  you  are  working  with  a  low  overhead— and,  believe 
me,  this  is  very  important  when  you  are  just  beginning.  If  you  are 
older,  as  my  typical  reader  is  apt  to  be,  and  if  you  are  presently  em¬ 
ployed  in  another  job,  by  all  means  keep  your  job  when  you  are  start¬ 
ing  in  the  coin  dealing  business.  Start  buying  and  selling  coins  on 
a  part-time  basis,  and  let  your  other  job  bring  in  the  money  neces¬ 
sary  for  living  expenses.  Jim  Ruddy,  who  was  my  business  partner 
for  many  years,  maintained  his  job  at  Ansco  (a  division  of  General 
Aniline  &  Film  Company)  when  he  began  his  coin  dealership.  His  An¬ 
sco  salary  paid  the  bills  for  his  family,  and  Jim  spent  evenings  and 
weekends  building  up  his  coin  trade. 

By  starting  small,  and  by  not  having  to  rely  on  your  coin  business 
to  support  your  living  style,  your  business  can  grow  without  being 
encumbered  by  heavy  costs  at  the  outset.  Contrary  to  opinions  ex- 


pressed  in  print  now  and  then,  the  margin  in  coin  dealing  is  not  as 
great  as  it  is  in  many  other  businesses.  The  typical  jewelry  store  own¬ 
er.  if  he  purchases  a  bracelet  for  $100,  expects  to  sell  it  for  $200, 
or  a  100%  markup,  called  the  "keystone"  markup  in  the  jewelry  trade. 
The  same  goes  for  most  furniture  dealers,  wallpaper  showrooms,  and 
the  like.  Many  other  forms  of  retailing  offer  a  profit  margin  of  100% 
or  even  more.  In  coins,  however,  you  will  often  find  you  will  buy  an 
item  for  $100  and  sell  it  for  $120  or  $130.  Likewise,  you  may  buy  an 
item  for  $1,000  and  sell  it  for  $1,200  or  $1,300.  The  opportunity  to 
buy  a  coin  for  $1,000  and  find  a  ready  sale  for  it  at  $2,000  would 
be  quite  unusual. 

To  be  even  more  specific,  there  are  many  gold  coins  (in  particular) 
that  will  cost  you,  say,  $600  wholesale  and  will  retail  for  just  $40  or 
$50  more  than  that  price.  With  such  a  small  profit  margin,  expenses 
must  be  kept  at  an  absolute  minimum.  Even  in  my  present  business. 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.,  which  conducts  a  large  trade 
with  thousands  of  collectors  all  over  the  world,  we  continually  watch 
expenses.  Each  and  every  cost  must  be  monitored. 

As  your  business  grows,  you  must  be  particularly  concerned  that 
your  volume  of  sales  be  maintained,  for  the  average  profit  per  sale 
is  fairly  low.  Only  by  building  a  large  volume  can  a  decent  profit  be 
realized  where  it  counts— on  the  bottom  line  of  your  balance  sheet 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  question  of  profit  margins  is  a  double-edged  sword.  There  are 
some  items  which  yield  a  high  profit  margin,  but  then  the  unit  price 
per  sale  is  low,  or  the  demand  is  sluggish.  In  other  instances,  items 
with  a  high  profit  margin  require  an  extraordinary  amount  of  effort 
to  sell.  Let  me  give  you  some  examples. 

Any  number  of  circulated  Indian  and  Lincoln  cents  are  listed  in  A 
Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  for  less  than  $5  each.  To  take  an  exam¬ 
ple,  let's  assume  that  a  1907  Indian  cent  in  Very  Fine-20  grade  sells 
for  the  Guide  Book  price  of  $2.30.  Well,  you  would  not  want  to  pay 
$2.00  for  this  piece  and  just  have  a  30-cent  profit  margin.  On  a  lower 
priced  item  such  as  this  you  may  want  to  pay  75  cents  to  $1.25,  thus 
achieving  a  100%  or  greater  markup  when  the  coin  is  sold  for  $2.30. 

There  is  a  flaw  in  this  reasoning,  however.  1907  is  not  a  rare  date. 
So,  if  you  have  a  Very  Fine  1907  Indian  cent  and  offer  it  for  sale, 
chances  are  that  most  customers  will  already  own  one.  You  might 
have  to  stock  it  for  a  long  time.  If  you  offer  it  for  sale  in  a  printed 
price  list,  then  the  cost  of  listing  it  may  eat  up  all  of  your  gross  mar¬ 
gin.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  even  if  you  got  the  coin  free,  it  might 
be  difficult  to  make  more  than  10  cents  or  20  cents  on  such  a  piece! 
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The  dealer's  handling  charge  is  why  the  Guide  Book  lists  Uncirculat¬ 
ed  Lincoln  cents  of  recent  dates  at  10  cents  each,  or  10  times  face 
value.  This  does  not  mean  a  bank-wrapped  roll  of  50  pieces,  having 
a  face  value  of  50  cents,  can  be  retailed  for  $5,  or  that  a  $10  face 
value  bag  can  be  retailed  for  $100.  Indeed,  a  $10  bag,  even  though 
it  has  a  Guide  Book  value  totaling  $100,  may  not  be  worth  $11.  The 
"great  profit"  in  such  coin  listings  represents  handling  expense. 

Certain  coins  appeal  only  to  specialized  markets  (I  will  have  more 
to  say  about  specialized  dealers  later),  so  the  selling  expense  is  rath¬ 
er  high.  If  you  acquire  a  rare  trade  token  of  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado, 
made  of  brass  and  issued  circa  1905,  the  piece  may  be  worth  $40, 
but  the  market  for  it  may  be  limited.  So,  rather  than  paying  $30  or 
$35  for  such  a  piece,  I  recommend  paying  $15  or  $20  and  then  get¬ 
ting  a  strong  markup  when  a  buyer  is  eventually  found.  Token  deal¬ 
ers,  specialists  in  obsolete  bank  notes,  dealers  in  medals,  dealers  in 
items  apart  from  the  regular  United  States  series  often  achieve  bet¬ 
ter  markups,  but  the  distribution  of  such  coins  requires  a  more  in¬ 
tense  selling  effort.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  I  doubt  if  a  specialist 
dealer  in  trade  tokens  makes  any  more  money,  after  expenses,  than 
does  a  dealer  in  United  States  Proof  sets  or  gold  coins. 

In  an  earlier  example,  I  mentioned  that  a  certain  gold  coin  might 
wholesale  at  $600  and  retail  at  just  $40  to  $50  more  than  that  price. 
"Why  should  1  stock  such  a  piece  if  the  margin  is  so  low?"  you  might 
ask.  The  reason  is  there  is  a  strong  demand.  As  you  begin  dealing 
in  coins  you  will  find  that  a  certain  percentage  of  your  customers  will 
approach  you  about  buying  common  date  quarter  eagles,  half  ea¬ 
gles,  double  eagles,  and  other  issues  for  investment,  for  type  sets, 
or  for  other  purposes.  If  a  common  date  gold  coin  retails  at  $650, 
it  is  simply  not  possible  to  buy  one  at  half  retail,  or  $32  5.  You  must 
pay  the  going  wholesale  price,  or  close  to  it,  which  in  my  example 
is  $600.  If  you  have  a  customer  request  and  thus  have  an  "automatic 
sale"  at  $650,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  a  $50  profit  for  a  quick 
turnover.  The  key  to  any  business  is  to  mix  one's  inventory  so  some 
pieces,  especially  those  with  low  turnover  rates  or  lower  total  values, 
have  a  large  profit,  while  things  with  an  anticipated  quick  sale  have 
a  lower  profit. 

What  type  of  coins  should  1  put  in  stock?  This  is  a  natural  question. 
At  the  beginning  of  your  business  it  is  important  to  stock  items  in 
which  there  is  the  most  general  interest.  If  your  marketplace  is  through 
your  local  coin  club  or  local  shows  on  weekends,  then  stock  the  items 
which  are  in  the  greatest  demand.  Earlier  I  recommended  attending 
coin  club  meetings  and  similar  get-togethers.  If  you  do  this,  you  will 


determine  what  collectors  are  looking  for.  This  will  become  obvious 
from  conversations,  from  bidding  activity  at  coin  club  auctions,  and 
from  seeing  what  others  offer  for  sale  (on  the  theory  that  experienced 
sellers  will  stock  what  they  find  is  profitable  to  their  business). 

If  your  capital  is  very  limited,  say  less  than  $10,000  to  $25,000,  you 
may  wish  to  begin  by  stocking  popular  20th-century  coins  in  popu¬ 
lar  price  ranges,  pieces  with  a  retail  value  from  a  few  dollars  up  to 
perhaps  $50  or  $100  each.  You  may  also  want  to  add  a  few  Morgan 
silver  dollars  and  "type"  coins  from  earlier  series,  but  1  would  still 
be  cautious  about  buying  many  high-priced  issues.  An  inventory  of 
$2  5,000  can  have  a  few  pieces  worth  several  hundred  dollars  each, 
and  maybe  even  one  or  two  pieces  approaching  the  $1,000  range, 
but  it  would  be  bad  practice,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  half  of  one's 
$25,000  investment  tied  up  in  a  $12,500  rarity!  Be  careful  with  the 
more  expensive  issues,  for  if  you  make  a  mistake  it  will  be  harder 
on  you.  At  the  same  time,  you  don't  want  to  have  a  stock  composed 
of  common  pieces  in  low  grades,  which  no  one  wants.  Your  experience 
beforehand,  in  viewing  the  actions  of  others,  will  help  you  weigh  the 
factors  of  demand,  and  supply,  and  price,  to  determine  a  happy 
medium. 

Be  careful  not  to  acquire  more  than  a  few  of  any  given  coin  variety. 
In  fact,  if  your  capital  is  very  limited  you  may  wish  to  acquire  no  more 
than  one  example  of  a  single  date  or  issue.  If  you  have  six  pieces 
of  a  $100  coin  in  stock,  then  your  investment  in  the  sixth  piece  may 
take  a  long  time  before  you  get  it  back.  It  is  far  better  to  have  six 
different  dates  of  $100  coins,  for  this  increases  your  chance  of  sell¬ 
ing  by  six  times  over! 

Different  series  have  different  idiosyncrasies.  For  example,  you  will 
find  certain  Jefferson  nickel  specialists  are  quite  concerned  about 
"full  steps"  on  Monticello  on  the  reverse.  Mercury  dime  collectors 
may  desire  pieces  with  "full  bands"  on  the  reverse,  and  Liberty  Walk¬ 
ing  half  dollar  collectors  will  have  still  other  requirements. 

When  you  build  your  stock,  approach  this  aspect  slowly.  I  do  not 
want  you  to  buy  in  haste  and  repent  in  leisure!  There  will  always  be 
coins  for  sale,  and  I  know  of  no  dealer  in  existence  who  has  ever 
worried  because  too  much  money  was  piling  up  in  his  checking  ac¬ 
count!  Go  slowly.  It  is  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry. 

Coin  conventions  and  coin  club  meetings  provide  an  ideal  place 
to  buy  items  for  stock.  After  the  first  few  meetings  you  will  be  known 
as  a  buyer  to  those  who  have  material  for  sale,  and  you  will  be  of¬ 
fered  duplicates  which  are  not  needed  by  their  owners.  If  you  have 
an  interest  in  many  different  types  of  United  States  coins,  you  can 


purchase  at  club  auctions  any  pieces  which  are  not  in  demand  dur¬ 
ing  a  particular  sale. 

An  auction  might  contain  desirable  specimens  of  Morgan  dollars, 
Barber  dimes,  Indian  cents,  Jefferson  nickels,  and  Liberty  Seated  quart¬ 
ers.  Perhaps  at  a  given  sale  there  will  be  intense  bidding  action  on 
Liberty  Seated  quarters,  while  Barber  dimes  will  be  ignored  or  will 
fail  to  realize  the  minimums  set  on  them.  Ignore  the  Liberty  Seated 
quarters  completely,  and  concentrate  on  the  Barber  dimes!  Don't  let 
sentiment  interfere  with  good  business  reasoning,  and  don't  pay  more 
than  you  can  sell  a  piece  for.  Remember,  you  are  not  collecting  coins, 
you  are  dealing  in  them.  Before  bidding  on  any  coin,  determine  in 
your  own  mind  as  best  you  can  the  price  you  will  be  asking  once 
you  own  it.  Then  buy  it  for  a  lower  valuation. 

The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  preview  the  auction  lots  before  they 
come  up  for  bidding.  Check  the  grading,  evaluate  the  demand  for 
the  particular  piece  or  series,  and  determine  in  advance  as  much  as 
you  can.  In  that  way  you  may  calculate  that  a  given  Barber  dime  will 
retail  for  $100.  If  everyone  else  ignores  it  in  the  auction,  and  you  can 
buy  it  for  $60.  go  ahead.  However,  if  you  do  no  advance  planning, 
then  when  it  comes  up  for  sale  at  $60,  you  won't  know  whether  it 
is  a  good  buy  or  not.  Similarly,  if  you  evaluate  some  Liberty  Seated 
quarters  in  our  hypothetical  auction,  and  you  find  that  a  coin  is  worth 
$100,  if  it  opens  at  $60,  and  if  many  bidders  enthusiastically  carry 
it  past  the  $100  mark  to  $140,  you  should  have  dropped  out  long 
before.  In  building  your  stock,  there  is  no  point  in  setting  auction  price 
records! 

Omthe  other  hand,  if  in  your  studies  of  Barber  dimes  you  have  come 
to  believe  that  the  series  is  "slow,"  and  no  one  seems  to  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  either  buying  or  selling  them,  perhaps  even  at  $60  you  won't 
want  to  stock  it.  Or,  if  you  stock  one  at  $60.  you  might  not  want  to 
stock  a  half  dozen.  You  do  not  owe  it  to  anyone  to  buy  coins.  Buy 
only  what  you  want,  not  what  someone  else  wants  to  sell  you. 

Assuming  you  want  the  theoretical  Barber  dime  at  $60  and  have 
determined  in  advance  that  this  is  a  good  price,  stick  to  it.  Don't  de¬ 
cide  to  pay  $90  because  you  get  carried  away  with  what  has  been 
characterized  as  "auction  fever."  The  morning  after,  the  coin  will  stare 
at  you,  and  you  will  see  it  will  offer  little  profit. 

If  you  have  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  $2  5,000  to  start  with,  then  1 
recommend  dipping  your  toe  in  the  water  by  spending  no  more  than 
$500  to  $2,000  on  your  first  buying  foray.  Why  not  $10,000  or  more? 
Because  I  want  you  to  go  easy,  and  1  want  you  to  have  your  mistakes 
be  inexpensive.  If  you  have  a  total  capital  of  $10,000  and  spend  it 


in  the  first  week,  then  you  have  no  place  to  go  once  your  capital  is 
exhausted.  It  may  be  that  the  coins  you  buy  will  not  sell  as  fast  as 
you  hope  they  will,  or  perhaps  the  margin  will  not  be  what  you  ex¬ 
pected.  It  is  far  better  to  find  this  out  with  an  investment  of  one-fifth 
or  one-tenth  of  your  capital  than  with  all  of  it!  Besides,  if  you  spend 
all  you  have,  then  Murphy's  Law  dictates  the  next  day  you  will  be 
offered  an  even  better  deal  on  buying  coins  from  someone  else! 

If  you  have  a  capital  of  $100,000,  this  does  not  mean  you  should 
be  any  less  cautious.  With  this  figure  to  work  with,  then  I  recommend 
spending  less  than  $10,000,  or  one-tenth  of  your  resources,  as  a  be¬ 
ginning.  In  fact,  whatever  your  capital  is,  even  if  you  and  a  few  friends 
have  raised  a  million  dollars,  keep  your  initial  expenditures,  say  for 
the  first  month  or  so,  to  about  one-tenth  of  what  you  have  available. 

I  realize  this  will  be  difficult  to  do,  for  most  readers  will  be  itching 
to  build  a  stock  as  fast  as  possible!  But,  heed  me  on  this  point.  1  think 
when  you  have  had  a  chance  to  reflect  upon  the  situation  you  will 
be  glad  for  the  advice. 

How  should  I  price  my  coins  when  I  offer  them  for  sale  to  my  cus¬ 
tomers?  Pricing  is  a  very  important  aspect  of  a  successful  rare  coin 
dealership.  More  so  than  most  markets  in  the  field  of  collectibles, 
the  buying  and  selling  of  coins  is  exceedingly  competitive.  If  10  deal¬ 
ers  are  selling  a  given  item  for  $100  and  your  price  is  $150,  then  don't 
expect  your  coin  will  sell.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  standard  price 
of  an  item  is  $100,  then  it  probably  will  cost  you  $75  to  $85  to  buy 
it  wholesale,  so  it  becomes  mandatory  to  ask  $100  or  close  to  it  to 
achieve  a  worthwhile  profit.  If  a  coin  is  worth  $100,  and  if  you  pay 
$75  for  it  but  decide  to  sell  it  quickly  for  $80,  you  are  wasting  the 
profit  potential  and  giving  the  profit  to  someone  else. 

Lee  Hewitt,  who  founded  The  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine,  the  most 
prominent  numismatic  periodical  for  the  quarter  century  beginning 
in  193  5,  often  said,  "There  is  no  Santa  Claus  in  numismatics."  When 
you  buy  coins,  expect  to  pay  well  for  them.  If  you  see  something  at 
one-third  of  the  regular  price,  look  at  it  carefully— perhaps  it  is  a  count¬ 
erfeit,  or,  more  likely,  it  may  be  vastly  overgraded.  Refer  to  my  earli¬ 
er  example  in  which  an  1886-0  silver  dollar  in  MS-65  grade  was 
offered  for  $3,500  retail  by  an  unscrupulous  dealer;  the  buyer  thought 
he  was  getting  a  bargain,  but  in  reality  he  was  vastly  overpaying. 

How  does  one  determine  asking  prices?  Prices  can  be  obtained  from 
:many  sources.  Auction  sales  records  are  a  valuable  guide,  although 
iit  is  important  to  remember  that  sometimes  there  are  reserves  or 
cthat  pieces  are  "bought  in."  This  is  not  reflected  on  the  prices  real¬ 
ized  list.  The  "TYends"  valuations  published  in  Coin  World  give  a  good 


indication  of  selling  prices  for  different  coins  in  different  grades,  as 
do  the  market  listings  which  appear  in  Numismatic  News.  A  Guide  Book 
of  United  States  Coins  is  likewise  valuable,  particularly  for  items  that 
should  not  change  in  price  on  a  monthly  basis.  The  Coin  Dealer  Newslet¬ 
ter,  published  weekly,  offers  "bid’’  and  "ask"  prices  for  many  differ¬ 
ent  issues. 

"Bid"  and  "ask"  prices  from  any  source  should  be  taken  with  a 
grain  of  salt,  a  large  one,  for  they  are  only  approximate.  Remember 
my  earlier  quotation  of  a  statement  issued  by  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association:  "No  two  coins  are  ever  exactly  alike  in  every  re¬ 
spect  and  thus  values  vary.  In  some  instances  AU-55  graded  coins 
could  be  valued  nearer  to  MS-63  pieces  because  of  superior  eye  ap¬ 
peal;  conversely,  some  MS-65  coins  are  valued  lower  than  MS-63  for 
reasons  of  poor  strike,  lustre,  or  flaws."  And,  also  recall  the  earlier- 
noted  situation  in  which  an  appraiser  determined  four  1880-S  Mor¬ 
gan  dollars  each  to  be  technically  MS-65,  but  valued  all  the  way  from 
$450  to  $1,300.  Although  this  is  not  the  place  for  an  expanded  dis¬ 
sertation  on  "bid"  and  "ask"  valuations,  1  will  state  briefly  that  some 
items  are  more  "standard"  than  others.  For  example,  such  "bid"  and 
"ask"  prices  on  an  item  like  a  modern  Proof  Set,  or  a  common-date 
gold  coin  in  Extremely  Fine  condition  (a  grade  which  has  little  grad¬ 
ing  dispute  surrounding  it)  are  apt  to  be  more  realistic  than  are  valu¬ 
ations  for  MS-63  and  MS-65  coins  of  earlier  dates.  Going  back  to  the 
1880-S  Morgan  dollar,  assuming  the  pieces  were  worth  $450  to  $1,300, 
in  this  situation  the  $450  piece  would  have  been  a  poor  buy  if  you 
as  a  dealer  were  to  pay  $600  for  it,  for  you  would  be  paying  far  above 
market  value,  but  on  the  other  hand  paying  $600  for  the  $1,300  piece 
might  be  the  bargain  of  the  year!  It  would  be  nice  if  in  three  sen¬ 
tences  I  could  give  you  advice  which  would  enable  you  to  understand 
all  of  this,  but  in  addition  to  the  "book  learning"  you  may  get  from 
the  present  text,  hands-on  experience  and  being  on  the  "firing  line" 
are  needed  to  figure  it  out!  Such  situations  are  precisely  why  I  recom¬ 
mend  crawling  before  you  walk,  why  at  the  beginning  1  recommend 
spending  $1,000  of  your  total  $10,000  investment,  not  spending  it 
all  at  one  time! 

In  addition  to  prices  observed  in  periodicals,  figures  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  catalogues  issued  by  various  dealers.  A  posted  price 
represents  what  a  dealer  hopes  something  will  be  sold  for  and  does 
not  necessarily  represent  either  a  correct  retail  listing  or  an  actual 
transaction.  When  reviewing  another  dealer's  prices  it  is  important 
to  know  whether  he  grades  "right  on  target”  or  whether  he  "stretches" 
things  a  bit.  I  personally  once  fell  into  the  trap  of  checking  another 


dealer's  price  for  a  coin,  but  going  no  further.  A  very  popular  coin 
was  advertised  by  this  seller  at  $50.  I  was  in  a  hurry  while  preparing 
an  advertisement  and  thought  this  represented  a  good  market  value 
for  it,  and  a  fair  one,  so  1  advertised  mine  at  about  the  same  price. 
By  return  mail  I  received  dozens  and  dozens  of  orders! 

1  was  told  by  several  people  the  person  with  the  $50  price  was  well 
known  for  grading  incorrectly,  but  they  were  sure  they  would  be  get¬ 
ting  the  "real  thing"  for  $50  from  me.  I  sold  the  coin  for  $50,  but 
later  found  1  could  have  obtained  nearly  twice  the  price  if  1  had 
checked  around  further! 

When  pricing  coins  I  consider  it  important  to  set  figures  so  they 
will  sell.  Remember,  you  are  not  running  a  numismatic  museum!  To 
do  this,  one  must  be  competitive.  On  an  item  that  you  have  in  stock 
in  quantity,  it  is  often  advisable  to  cut  the  price  slightly  to  move  it 
out  quickly.  The  margin  in  top  grade  coins  is  nominal,  and  it  is  much 
more  profitable  to  buy  a  coin  for  $100  and  sell  it  for  $120,  buy  an¬ 
other  coin  for  $120  and  sell  it  for  $140,  buy  another  coin  for  $140 
and  sell  it  for  $165,  and  buy  another  coin  for  $165  and  resell  it  for 
$200,  than  it  is  to  buy  a  coin  for  $100  and  put  an  unreasonably  high 
$200  tag  on  it  and  have  it  sit  in  stock  forever.  The  mathematical  im¬ 
plications  of  this  are  obvious.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  multiple  ladder-type  transactions  require  more  effort. 

In  many  years  of  dealing  in  coins  1  have  found  that  collectors  will 
beat  a  path  to  your  door  if  you  give  them  their  money's  worth.  If 
a  collector  spends  $100  for  a  coin  he  does  not  expect  to  receive  a 
coin  that  has  a  wholesale  value  of  $120.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does 
not  expect  to  receive  a  coin  that  he  can  purchase  elsewhere  for  just 
$80,  either.  So,  when  pricing  your  coins  be  competitive.  I  have  often 
heard  dealers  say,  "1  make  my  money  buying,  not  by  selling."  This 
is  a  true  statement  in  many  respects.  If  a  coin  has  a  standard  market 
value  of  $100,  then  you  will  obviously  make  more  money  if  you  can 
buy  it  for  $60  than  if  you  pay  $80.  You  will  make  more  money  if  you 
buy  it  at  $80  than  if  you  buy  it  at  $90.  At  the  same  time,  you  have 
to  be  just  as  competitive  in  buying  as  you  are  in  selling.  If  you  want 
to  buy  one  at  $60,  and  none  is  available,  then  perhaps  you  must  pay 
$70  or  $80  or  go  without  it. 

As  your  trade  develops,  you  will  attract  a  stream  of  steady  sellers, 
people  who  realize  you  pay  your  bills  quickly  (assuming  you  do,  and 
I  recommend  this),  that  you  are  fair  with  them,  and  that  you  will  make 
a  quick  decision.  In  my  own  business  there  are  many  people  around 
the  world  who  send  us  shipments  on  a  regular  basis.  I  value  these 
acquaintances.  There  are  many  collectors  who  liquidate  their  hold- 


ings  over  time.  The  late  Oscar  Schilke,  a  well-known  Connecticut  col¬ 
lector.  sold  his  holdings  to  me  over  a  long  period,  selling  just  enough 
each  year  to  satisfy  his  living  requirements  and  tax  planning. 

After  your  dealership  has  progressed,  you  will  develop  an  instinct 
for  pricing.  Price  too  low,  and  you  will  receive  more  orders  than  you 
have  coins,  and  you  may  have  extra  expenses  for  postage,  telephone 
calls,  and  so  on  (if  you  do  business  through  the  mail).  Price  too  high, 
and  the  customers  will  stay  away.  A  happy  medium  is  desired,  and 
over  a  period  you  should  have  no  difficulty  obtaining  this. 


c 


H  A  P  T  E  R  8 


PICKING  A  BUSINESS  NAME 

In  my  business  should  I  use  my  own  name  or  a  trade  name?  These 
are  the  two  possibilities.  As  your  dealership  grows,  you  will  want  to 
gain  recognition.  Look  through  issues  of  Coin  World,  Numisma¬ 
tic  News,  T  fie  Numismatist.  Coins,  Coin  Age,  and  other  periodicals  and  you 
will  see  that  some  sellers  use  personal  names  and  others  use  cor¬ 
porate  identities. 

Using  a  name  such  as  John  Smith  Rare  Coins  has  the  advantage 
of  giving  you  instant  recognition  whenever  your  company  advertise¬ 
ment  appears  and  whenever  your  firm  is  mentioned.  It  also  has  several 
disadvantages,  and  you  will  want  to  weigh  one  against  the  other  to 
determine  which  is  best  for  you.  First,  if  you  style  your  business  as 
John  Smith  Rare  Coins,  then  when  someone  visits  your  coin  shop  or 
calls  on  the  phone  they  will  want  to  talk  with  John  Smith— no  one 
else  will  do;  obviously  John  Smith  is  the  "boss."  If  you  have  several 
employees,  which  may  indeed  happen  once  your  business  reaches 
a  firm  footing,  then  the  other  employees  may  be  nonentities  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  you.  Second,  if  you  ever  want  to  sell  your  coin  shop  or 
business— and  this  happens  regularly— if  the  business  is  named  after 
you,  this  may  cause  problems  if  you  are  no  longer  associated  with 
the  firm. 

Still  another  consideration  has  to  do  with  security.  If  your  name 
is  associated  with  the  business,  then  people  might  think  that  "John 
Smith  equals  lots  of  valuable  coins  being  carried  around  on  his 
person —with  possible  problems  for  your  well-being  (even  if  it  is  the 
case  that  you  rarely  if  ever  carry  coins  with  you). 

If  using  your  name  does  not  appeal  to  you,  then  you  may  wish  to 
have  a  company  or  corporate  identity.  To  operate  under  an  assumed 


name  usually  requires  a  registration  of  some  type,  with  which  your 
attorney  can  assist. 

A  geographical  name  might  be  desirable,  and  1  give  some  illustra¬ 
tions  here  (without  knowledge  that  any  such  companies  actually  ex¬ 
ist;  if  so,  it  is  purely  coincidental):  Chicago  Rare  Coin  Company,  Boston 
Numismatics,  Colorado  Coins  and  Stamps,  Memphis  Numismatics, 
and  State  of  Maine  Rare  Coins.  Such  a  geographical  distinction  will 
tell  your  clients  immediately  where  you  are  from,  a  situation  which 
may  be  helpful  when  you  are  attending  a  convention.  For  example, 
if  your  firm  is  named  State  of  Maine  Rare  Coins,  and  if  you  are  at¬ 
tending  a  convention  in  Los  Angeles,  a  lot  of  local  collectors  will  en¬ 
joy  meeting  someone  from  such  a  distance  away! 

There  are  certain  areas  which  have  romantic  connotations  within 
the  numismatic  field.  For  example,  Nevada,  Montana,  and  Colorado, 
to  name  three  states,  are  associated  with  "Wild  West"  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  mining  and  lots  of  folklore.  The  same  goes  for  San  Francisco. 
Names  of  these  states  may  have  an  advantage,  as  might  some  more 
general  geographical  notations  such  as  Great  Western  Coin  Compa¬ 
ny,  Rocky  Mountain  Rare  Coins.  Gold  Rush  Numismatics,  and  so  on. 

The  New  England  area— Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Vermont.  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut— has  always  had  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  thrift,  tradition,  and  the  like,  so  a  name  such  as  Vermont  Coins 
and  Paper  Money  might  conjure  up  visions  in  your  customers'  eyes 
of  old-time  estates  long  hidden  from  view,  coins  found  in  old  barns, 
and  so  on!  Similarly,  a  firm  named  Carson  City  Coin  Company  might 
inspire  visions  of  lots  of  Carson  City  silver  dollars  from  the  original 
minting  source,  or  perhaps  a  long-buried  cache  of  treasure. 

Alternatively,  you  may  wish  to  use  a  name  not  related  to  a  ge¬ 
ographical  area.  In  1957  and  early  1958,  )im  Ruddy  and  I  toyed  with 
the  Continental  Coin  Company  name,  before  deciding  on  Empire  Coin 
Company  (Empire  being  related  to  New  York.  "The  Empire  State." 
where  our  business  was  located).  Some  adjectives  such  as  "Gem," 
Top  Value,"  or  some  other  word  or  phrase  may  be  appealing.  Or, 
you  may  want  to  be  grandiose  and  have  some  name  such  as  Great 
American  Coin  Company  (which  was  a  theoretical  name  when  1  first 
mentioned  it  in  a  Coin  World  article  years  ago.  but  later,  Bert  Cohen, 
a  Massachusetts  numismatist,  adopted  it!),  International  Rare  Coins, 
or  something  similar.  Bob  Bashlow,  a  New  York  dealer  who  enjoyed 
having  multiple  corporations,  once  had  a  coin  company  called  the 
Tfans-Africa  Development  Company,  and  another  named  the  White 
Oak  Trading  Company.  In  Boston,  Ed  Leventhal  whimsically  selected 
the  name  J.J.  Teaparty  as  his  trading  name,  the  last  part  being  from 


the  famous  Boston  Tea  Party  of  preRevolutionary  War  fame.  The  name 
is  a  catchy  one,  and  it  has  a  pleasant  ring  to  it. 

When  selecting  a  name  it  is  important  to  determine  whether  the 
name,  or  one  close  to  it,  is  already  being  used.  If  you  use  a  fictitious 
name,  a  name  other  than  your  own,  you  run  the  risk  of  confusion. 
For  example,  when  Jim  Ruddy  and  I  formed  Empire  Coin  Company 
back  in  1958  we  checked  to  be  sure  no  one  else  had  the  same  name. 
We  went  ahead  and  did  business  under  the  Empire  Coin  Company 
name,  but  from  time  to  time  other  firms,  one  of  them  named  Empire 
State  Coins,  if  I  remember  correctly,  became  known  to  us  and  had 
the  potential  for  confusion.  At  one  time  there  were  at  least  three  com¬ 
panies  with  the  word  "Heritage"  as  part  of  their  title,  and  at  least 
i  two  with  "Paramount"  in  the  name.  I  imagine  if  you  were  to  adopt 
:  the  name  of  Ace  Coins,  someone  else  could  legally  use  a  related  name 
:  such  as  Ace  Coin  Galleries  or  Ace  Numismatics.  You  might  have  some 
;  legal  recourse  against  a  person  naming  a  company  close  to  yours, 
but  at  the  very  least  there  would  be  expenses  involved,  and  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  a  legal  remedy  would  be  successful. 

The  use  of  two  or  more  surnames,  taken  from  the  names  of  part¬ 
ners,  for  a  company  name  would  probably  eliminate  any  possibility 
of  confusion.  For  example,  if  two  collectors  named  Sylvester  Crosby 
and  John  Haseltine  (borrowing  these  names  from  two  prominent 
numismatists  from  the  past  century)  decided  to  set  up  business  un¬ 
der  the  shingle  of  Crosby  &  Haseltine  Rare  Coins,  the  chances  that 
anyone  would  confuse  that  title  with  another  firm  are  almost  nil. 

A  look  at  the  index  of  advertisers  in  the  September  1986  issue  of 
The  Numismatist,  which  happens  to  be  nearby  as  1  write  these  words, 
gives  an  idea  of  the  diversity  of  actual  names  being  used  in  the  coin 
business  today. 

A  few  samples: 

Abbott's  Coinex  Corporation,  Al  C.  Adams,  Alamo  Heights  Coin 
Shop,  Albuquerque  Collector's  World,  Walt  Alcott,  Allied  Coin  Invest- 
Iments.  Inc.,  Allstate  Coin  Company,  several  firms  with  American  as 
part  of  the  title,  including  American  Bank  Note  Company,  American 
Coin  and  Vault,  American  Coin  Company,  American  Coin  Portfolios, 
American  Heritage  Minting,  American  Rare  Coin,  American  Sil¬ 
ver  Dollars,  and  Americoin,  Inc.,  then  Bruce  Amspacher,  Michael  C. 
Annis,  Donald  Apte,  Inc.,  Dick  Armstrong  Rare  Coins,  Harold  J.  Ball, 
Jack  M.  Baxter  Coins,  Bebee's,  Harlan  J.  Berk,  Ltd.,  Hedley  Betts.  James 
U.  Blanchard  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Remy  Bourne,  and  C.E.  Bullowa— and  these 
<are  just  a  few  of  the  listings  under  "A"  and  ”B"  in  that  issue!  A  mix 
of  personal  names  and  corporate  entities  is  indicated. 


In  choosing  a  name  I  recommend  against  becoming  too  special¬ 
ized  so  far  as  the  numismatic  portion  of  the  name  is  concerned.  To 
cite  some  fictitious  (1  presume)  examples,  names  such  as  Ace  Silver 
Coins,  Connecticut  Token  Company,  Obsolete  Currency,  Inc.,  and  Bul¬ 
lion  Gold  Associates  imply  such  firms  might  deal  only  in  those  special¬ 
ized  areas,  which  may  not  necessarily  be  the  case.  Or,  if  it  is  the  case 
at  the  start,  perhaps  such  firms  may  want  to  diversify  later. 

Years  ago,  when  the  coin  business  was  not  as  large  as  it  is  today, 
there  were  many  combined  coin  and  stamp  companies.  Today  one 
rarely  sees  this  conjunction. 

Whether  you  have  selected  a  name,  whether  it  be  your  own  or  a 
fictitious  one,  have  letterheads,  invoices,  business  cards,  and  other 
things  printed  using  it.  If  you  do  use  a  fictitious  name,  1  consider  it 
desirable  to  add  your  personal  name  as  well— as  director,  president, 
sole  owner,  or  some  other  designation.  People  who  are  dealing  with 
your  firm,  particularly  those  who  deal  by  telephone  or  mail,  like  to 
know  the  name  of  individuals  associated  with  the  company.  Recent¬ 
ly,  1  had  occasion  to  contact  a  Georgia  firm  which  had  sent  me  a  cat¬ 
alogue.  I  looked  through  the  catalogue  from  front  to  back,  and  1  could 
find  no  indication  of  the  surname  of  any  individual  connected  with 
the  enterprise.  The  company  name  was  fictitious,  and  no  officers, 
directors,  or  employees  were  mentioned.  It  did  have  the  notation 
'ANA  member,"  but,  as  the  corporation  itself  could  not  have  been 
a  member,  that  did  not  help  me.  So,  my  letter  went  addressed:  "To 
whom  it  may  concern." 

While  there  have  been  some  extremely  large  corporations  in  the 
field,  some  of  them  even  multinational,  by  and  large  the  coin  busi¬ 
ness  remains  one  of  personal  services.  While  computers  may  have 
their  place  in  keeping  records,  preparing  mailing  lists,  and  so  on,  by 
and  large  the  success  or  failure  of  a  coin  company  is  based  upon 
the  knowledge  of  the  numismatists  involved! 


CHAPTER 


KEEPING  TRACK  OF  THINGS 

As  soon  as  you  begin  to  build  a  stock  of  coins  you  should  set  up 
a  simple  system  of  record  keeping.  Not  only  is  this  necessary  for  tax 
purposes,  it  is  essential  for  your  own  personal  guidance.  You  will  want 
to  see  in  what  direction  your  business  is  heading!  So  far  as  book¬ 
keeping  itself  is  concerned,  enlist  the  aid  of  an  accountant  for  this 
purpose.  The  writer  does  not  presume  to  be  either  an  accountant 
or  an  attorney,  so  consultation  with  experts  in  these  fields  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Also,  various  tax  laws  change,  and  you  will  need  to  keep 
abreast  of  what  is  happening. 

An  accountant  can  give  you  ideas  as  to  what  records  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  tax  purposes  and  for  ease  in  evaluating  how  your  business 
is  doing.  The  cost  of  setting  up  such  a  system  will  not  be  much  at 
the  beginning,  and  whatever  the  cost  is,  it  is  worth  it. 

The  coins  themselves  should  be  properly  labeled.  To  do  this,  each 
coin  should  be  placed  in  a  holder  of  some  type.  Holders  come  in 
many  sizes,  shapes,  and  forms.  It  is  important  to  choose  a  "system" 
which  will  permit  you  and  your  customers  to  examine  the  coins  with¬ 
out  having  to  physically  touch  the  coin  each  time.  Mylar  "flips"  with 
a  pocket  for  a  coin  on  one  side  and  a  space  for  a  cardboard  identifi¬ 
cation  card  on  the  other  side  are  popular,  as  are  small  cardboard 
squares  with  cellophane  centers  (a  type  which  is  stapled  around  the 
edges).  Paper  coin  envelopes,  the  standard  of  the  hobby  until  the 
mid  1970s,  are  also  useful,  for  there  is  abundant  space  for  writing 
lots  of  information.  However,  coins  housed  in  envelopes  cannot  be 
viewed  quickly.  Beginning  in  the  mid  1980s,  some  dealers  have  opt¬ 
ed  to  encase  coins  in  hermetically  sealed  plastic  holders.  In  1986  the 
Professional  Coin  Grading  Service,  for  example,  began  encapsulat- 


ing  pieces  in  this  manner. 

The  technology  of  coin  storage  changes  continually.  My  recommen¬ 
dation  is  to  acquire  samples  of  as  many  different  holder  styles  as 
you  can  find,  try  them  out,  and  then  pick  the  type  that  suits  you  best. 
In  general,  a  holder  should  permit  the  coin  to  be  viewed  easily  with¬ 
out  being  touched,  should  protect  the  coin  from  damage,  and  there 
should  be  space  on  the  holder  to  imprint  necessary  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  coin's  type,  price,  etc. 

While  you  may  wish  to  keep  a  ledger  containing  information  in  dupli¬ 
cate  (which  will  be  valuable  if  a  piece  is  ever  lost),  important  infor¬ 
mation  such  as  the  date  and  mintmark  of  the  coin,  the  price  you  want 
for  it.  and  something  identifying  the  price  paid  (either  a  code  num¬ 
ber  which  you  can  cross-reference  to  your  ledger,  or  cost  code  sys¬ 
tem)  is  essential.  When  you  display  your  coins  at  a  show,  no  collector 
is  going  to  have  the  patience  to  ask  you  the  prices  of  101  different 
coins  to  determine  what  pieces  he  wants  to  buy.  It  is  far  better  if  you 
mark  prices  plainly,  preferably  at  the  top  of  each  holder,  so  a 
perspective  customer  can  instantly  tell  whether  you  are  in  line  with 
what  he  wishes  to  spend.  Also,  by  marking  the  grade  on  each  you 
will  save  the  buyer  a  lot  of  work.  The  easier  you  make  it  for  the  buy¬ 
er,  the  higher  your  sales  will  be! 

To  facilitate  quick  examination  of  your  stock,  1  recommend  being 
consistent  with  the  labeling  of  your  coins.  You  may.  for  example,  al¬ 
ways  want  to  put  the  date  and  mintmark  of  a  coin  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  holder,  the  grade  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner, 
the  denomination  right  below  the  grade,  and  the  price  in  the  same 
area  (as  noted,  the  price  should  be  relatively  high  on  the  envelope 
or  holder  so  it  can  be  seen  without  having  to  peer  downward  when 
the  holder  is  stored  with  others  in  a  box).  As  noted,  be  consistent, 
so  each  piece  of  information  is  in  the  same  place  on  each  holder. 

In  order  to  learn  whether  you  are  making  a  profit  (you  cannot  trust 
memory  in  this  regard,  for  once  you  have  more  than  a  few  dozen 
coins  in  stock,  you  will  soon  forget  what  you  paid  for  some  of  them). 
1  recommend  setting  up  some  type  of  a  cost  code.  This  can  be  done 
easily  by  substituting  letters  for  numbers— the  most  obvious  being 
A  =  1.  B  =  2,  C  =  3.  and  so  on. 

In  this  instance,  a  cost  of  $12  would  be  written  as  ‘  AB.”  To  confuse 
things  a  bit,  you  may  wish  to  make  up  your  own  cost  code— possibly 
using  a  word  or  phrase  containing  10  nonrepetitive  letters.  Examples 
are  "TRADE  QUICK,"  "CHARLESTON,"  and  "BLACKSTONE- 
although  you  will  probably  want  to  think  of  your  own. 

Let's  take  as  an  example  "CHARLESTON."  C  =  1.  H  =  2,  A  =  3, 


R  =  4.  L  =  5,  E  =  6.  S  =  7,  T  =  8.  O  =  9,  and  N  =  0.  Thus.  $40 
is  written  as  "RN."  $12  5  is  written  as  "CHL,"  and  $92  is  written  as 
"OH." 

If  you  are  like  many  dealers,  you  may  wish  to  further  sophisticate 
your  code  by  adding  multiple  letters  for  certain  frequently  used  num¬ 
bers,  such  as  1,  2,  and  0.  In  this  instance,  you  may  wish  to  add  the 
letters  X  and  Y,  not  otherwise  used,  as  alternates  for  1 ,  B  and  C  as 
alternates  for  the  number  2,  and  F,  G,  and  W  as  alternates  for  the 
number  0.  With  this  addition  to  your  system,  a  "common"  price  such 
as  $10  can  be  written  in  several  ways,  including  the  basic  "CN"  as 
well  as  such  variations  as  "YG,"  "XW,"  and  "XN." 

As  a  further  aid  to  sophistication,  you  may  wish  to  add  another 
letter  or  two,  the  letter  Z  for  example,  as  a  "null"  which  has  no  value. 
In  other  words,  when  the  letter  Z  appears  it  is  just  ignored.  It  just 
confuses  the  onlooker  but  does  not  mean  zero  or  anything  else.  For 
example,  by  using  a  Z  the  price  of  $10  could  be  written  as  "CZN," 
"CNZ,"  or  "ZCN."  When  evaluating  the  cost  code  you  will  ignore  the 
Z  completely.  You  can  even  add  Z  more  than  once  such  as  "CZZN." 

Other  refinements  suggest  themselves  as  well,  but  it  is  important 
not  to  make  the  code  so  cumbersome  that  you  make  mistakes  in  the 
excitement  of  a  transaction.  Also,  if  you  eventually  have  employees 
in  your  business,  you  want  to  make  the  code  easily  understandable 
to  a  beginner— not  so  complicated  that  it  requires  extensive  practice 
in  order  to  master  it. 

Another  type  of  cost  code  can  be  made  using  a  numerical  system. 
You  might  want  to  put  a  dummy  number  before  and  after  the  actual 
price  paid.  For  instance,  the  cost  of  $12  could  be  written  as  the  num¬ 
ber  "3126"  or  "1120— with  the  first  and  last  number  being  super¬ 
fluous. 

The  reason  for  using  a  cost  code  should  be  obvious.  First  of  all, 
it  keeps  the  price  paid  confidential.  Second,  if  the  price  paid  were 
mentioned  in  actual  figures,  then  buyers  would  confuse  it  with  the 
asking  price.  In  actuality,  the  cost  of  the  coin  can  sometimes  only 
be  approximate. 

For  instance,  if  you  purchased  a  group  of  10  scarce  Mercury  dimes 
in  different  grades  and  of  different  values,  and  if  you  paid  a  lump 
sum  of  $500  for  the  lot,  you  have  many  different  ways  to  break  down 
the  total  cost  paid  to  assign  a  value  for  each  individual  coin.  1  might 
assign  a  value  of  $175  to  a  certain  piece,  but  you  might  arbitrarily 
assign  a  value  of  $150  to  it  or  $200.  The  important  thing  is  to  have 
the  total  price  of  all  10  pieces  come  up  to  $500. 

As  you  purchased  the  coins  as  a  lot,  the  price  you  assign  a  given 


coin  may  well  be  different  from  what  the  seller  would  have  sold  an 
individual  coin  for,  if  you  had  purchased  it  singly. 

The  cost  code  provides  you  with  a  method  of  determining  wheth¬ 
er  you  are  making  a  worthwhile  gross  profit  over  a  period.  Without 
the  cost  code  your  financial  results  would  be  guesswork.  And,  hu¬ 
man  nature  being  what  it  is,  you  probably  would  tend  to  remember 
your  better  profit  sales  more  than  the  sales  in  which  you  broke  even, 
or  the  sales  in  which  you  made  only  a  slight  profit,  or  the  sales  (hope¬ 
fully,  only  occasional!)  in  which  you  took  a  loss. 

As  the  years  go  by,  your  cost  code  will  become  less  and  less  sig¬ 
nificant,  as  coins  have  a  way  of  increasing  in  value,  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  strong  markets.  There  are  many  old-time  dealers  who  have  coins 
that  are  worth,  say.  $300  retail  in  stock,  but  which  are  cost  coded 
at,  say,  $50,  simply  because  they  were  bought  years  ago  when  the 
coin  was  worth  just  $50  wholesale. 

I  wouldn't  be  concerned  about  anyone  "breaking''  your  code.  If 
this  happens,  so  what?  Assume  you  have  a  coin  with  a  retail  value 
of  $100,  and  the  coin  is  readily  available  at  that  price.  If  you  purchased 
it  as  part  of  a  collection  and  included  it  at,  say,  $50,  what  difference 
does  it  make  if  someone  finds  this  out?  You  are  still  going  to  sell  it 
for  $100.  If  you  bought  it  10  years  ago  for  $10,  still  the  retail  will  be 
$100.  Or,  if  you  made  a  mistake  and  purchased  it  for  $150,  again  the 
retail  price  remains  at  $100.  In  numismatics,  retail  values  for  coins 
in  specific  grades  are  fairly  well  delineated,  and  whether  you  make 
a  profit  depends  on  how  reasonably  you  buy  the  coins,  not  how  much 
you  can  sell  them  for. 

This  latter  point  is  worth  elaborating  upon.  As  noted  earlier,  be¬ 
fore  you  bid  on  a  coin  in  an  auction  it  is  important  to  determine  in 
advance  the  selling  price.  The  selling  price  is  not  very  flexible.  If  a 
coin  has  a  retail  value  of  $100,  then  if  you  pay  $150  for  it,  you  are 
destined  to  sustain  a  loss.  The  thought  that  you  might  raise  the  retail 
price  to  $200  is  not  realistic,  for  few  educated  buyers  would  pay  $200 
for  a  coin  which  could  be  readily  purchased  for  $100  elsewhere.  The 
best  thing  to  do  is  determine  a  selling  price  in  advance,  then  from 
that  point  determine  a  buying  price. 

There  are  companies  that  do  sell  $100  coins  for  $200— but  these 
firms  are  not  in  the  mainstream  of  numismatics  and  are  not  relevant 
to  our  discussion.  Such  firms  place  mail  order  advertisements  in  na¬ 
tional  publications  or  engage  in  high-pressure  telephone  selling,  hop¬ 
ing  to  induce  people  who  know  nothing  about  numismatics  to  pay 
unrealistically  high  prices  for  coins. 

Such  promotional  schemes  come  in  a  wide  variety  of  stripes  and 


flavors.  Some  are  out  and  out  deceptions,  while  others,  such  as  type 
sets  or  "collections"  offered  in  credit  card  mailings,  simply  are  over¬ 
priced,  although  the  coins  may  be  as  represented.  To  be  fair  to  such 
"promoters,"  it  should  be  noted  that  even  small  advertisements  in 
national  publications  are  apt  to  cost  many  thousands  of  dollars,  so 
even  if  such  a  promoter  sells  a  $100  coin  for  $200,  his  net  profit  after 
advertising  expenses  may  not  be  any  more  than  a  standard  coin  deal¬ 
er  selling  the  same  piece  for  $100.  But,  I  digress.  Now,  back  to  rec¬ 
ord  keeping: 

If  you  are  concerned  with  the  speed  of  "turnover"  of  the  coins  in 
your  stock  you  may  also  wish  to  make  some  type  of  code--possibly 
in  an  inconspicuous  spot  on  the  holder  or  envelope— stating  the  date 
the  coin  was  purchased.  A  simple  way  to  do  this  is  to  state  the  month 
and  year,  such  as  12/86  or,  the  month  and  year  in  combination  with 
your  check  number,  such  as  12/86/6977. 

Why  the  check  number?  This  will  give  you  the  precise  record  of 
when  the  coin  was  purchased  and  from  whom  you  acquired  it.  By 
knowing  the  time  you  acquired  the  coin,  you  can  determine  if  it  has 
stayed  in  stock  too  long.  If  this  is  the  case,  you  might  want  to  reduce 
the  price  to  move  it  out  quickly. 

The  check  number  is  valuable  if  you  ever  want  to  go  back  to  the 
original  transaction.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  purchase  a  1916-D 
dime  and  find  later  that  the  mintmark  is  an  alteration.  If  check  No. 
51 53,  for  example,  was  paid  to  a  collector,  and  at  that  time  you  pur¬ 
chased  a  group  of  coins,  including  the  1916-D,  for  $3,000,  you  may 
be  out  of  luck.  "You  are  the  expert,  !  am  not"  the  collector  might 
say  if  he  is  approached  later. 

However,  if  you  find  that  check  No.  5153  was  paid  to  the  XYZ  Coin 
Company  and  this  firm  is  a  member  of  the  Professional  Numismatists 
Guild,  the  American  Numismatic  Association,  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Professional  Numismatists,  or  some  other  reputable 
group,  chances  are  virtually  certain  that  you  will  obtain  a  refund  of 
the  price  paid.  If  you  had  not  kept  track  of  where  you  had  purchased 
it,  you  would  not  know  where  to  seek  a  refund.  In  the  same  vein  of 
thought,  it  is  important  to  keep  original  sales  slips  and  invoices. 

Other  records  need  to  be  kept,  and  your  accountant  can  advise 
you  as  to  which  ones.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  important  to  concentrate 
on  buying  and  selling  coins,  and  not  keeping  records  which  are  not 
necessary.  Keep  whatever  records  you  have  in  order  to  file  income 
tax  forms  properly,  state  sales  tax  forms,  and  anything  else  your  ac¬ 
countant  advises  you.  Such  records  will  probably  include  invoices 
and  records  of  expenditures  for  anything  related  to  the  expenses 


of  your  business— membership  in  the  American  Numismatic  Associ¬ 
ation,  subscriptions  to  popular  periodicals,  purchase  of  numismatic 
books  for  your  library,  hotel  bills  and  airline  tickets  for  convention 
travel,  long  distance  telephone  calls,  rent,  and  so  on. 

You  may  also  want  to  build  a  customer  list.  A  compact  computer 
offers  many  advantages  in  this  regard,  for  such  a  device  can  store 
customer  names,  give  some  information  concerning  the  customer 
(such  as  the  date  and  amount  of  the  most  recent  purchase,  his  col¬ 
lecting  specialties,  and  so  on),  his  address  and  zip  code,  and  any  other 
information  you  need.  If  you  program  the  computer  in  the  right  way, 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  generate  labels  to  mail  out  advertisements 
or  announcements.  If  computers  are  not  your  forte,  then  a  box  full 
of  three  by  five  index  cards  will  do  the  trick. 

When  selling,  use  numbered  invoices.  Invoices  should  be  in  at  least 
two  parts— one  part  for  the  customer  and  one  for  you.  Some  dealers 
keep  three-part  invoices;  one  for  the  customer,  one  for  financial 
records,  and  the  third  to  go  into  a  separate  file  for  each  client. 
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POLICIES  AND  GUARANTEES 

Let's  discuss  the  collector-dealer,  relationship.  What  type  of  guar¬ 
antee  should  you.  as  a  dealer,  give  to  the  people  who  buy  from  you? 
There  are  several  schools  of  thought  on  the  subject. 

First  of  all,  let  me  tell  you  what  my  own  business  does.  Our  prac¬ 
tice  is  similar  to  that  of  many  other  dealers  who  sell  coins  by  mail. 

To  start  with,  each  and  every  coin  is  guaranteed  to  be  genuine.  This 
means  that  a  coin  sold  is  guaranteed  to  be  a  genuinely  struck  piece— 
not  a  counterfeit,  altered  date,  or  other  type  of  forgery.  This  guaran¬ 
tee  of  authenticity  is  presumed  to  last  indefinitely.  If  someone  pur¬ 
chases  a  coin  and,  a  year  later,  finds  it  is  counterfeit,  then  he  gets 
his  money  back  by  returning  the  same  coin  to  us.  I  hasten  to  say  the 
instances  of  unknowingly  buying  counterfeits  are  nearly  as  rare  as 
the  proverbial  hen’s  teeth,  but  every  dealer  in  existence  who  has  han¬ 
dled  tens  of  thousands  of  coins  has  been  stung  on  occasion. 

A  30-day  return  privilege  is  usually  given  on  a  coin  for  all  other 
reasons,  except  the  perpetual  guarantee  of  authenticity.  Basically,  the 
30-day  guarantee  is  intended  to  give  the  purchaser  an  opportunity 
to  verify  that  the  condition  of  the  coin  (the  grading)  is  the  condition 
he  expects,  that  the  overall  value  of  the  coin  is  what  he  expects,  and 
that,  in  general,  the  coin  is  worth  the  price  paid. 

As  have  other  dealers,  I  have  sometimes  been  taken  advantage  of 
in  this  respect— such  as  in  instances  of  volatile  coins  which  might  have 
been  sold  for  $90  and,  when  the  price  dropped  to  $85  a  week  or 
so  later,  a  customer  will  return  them  with  the  30-day  return  privilege. 
However,  such  cases  are  the  exception.  I  remember  a  particularly  frus¬ 
trating  situation  which  happened  in  the  late  1950s  or  early  1960s. 

I  sent  a  beautiful  1914  Proof  half  dollar  to  a  collector  who  lived  about 


a  thousand  miles  away.  It  so  happened  that  1  had  two  identical  1914 
Proof  half  dollars  in  stock,  both  nearly  perfect.  The  collector  returned 
the  coin  to  me  within  a  few  days,  with  a  note  to  the  effect,  "I  don't 
like  the  piece."  I  studied  the  coin  carefully  trying  to  find  something 
that  the  collector  saw  but  which  escaped  me.  1  saw  nothing,  but  realiz¬ 
ing  that  "the  customer  is  always  right,"  and  desiring  to  please  him, 

I  sent  the  other  1914  Proof  half  dollar  1  had  in  stock— a  piece  of  the 
same  date  and  also  in  virtually  flawless  condition.  Back  came  the 
replacement  coin  with  a  note  to  the  effect  that,  "I  don't  like  the  con¬ 
dition  of  this  one  either."  So  1  sent  his  money  back. 

About  a  month  later  1  was  talking  with  a  dealer  who  lived  in  the 
same  area  as  the  collector.  This  dealer  casually  mentioned  that  a  col¬ 
lector  had  brought  the  1914  Proof  half  dollar  into  the  store  and  asked 
if  he  could  beat  the  price  that  1  charged  (the  dealer  did  not  know 
from  whom  the  coin  was  obtained).  The  other  dealer  undercut  my 
price  a  small  amount.  It  all  became  clear  why  the  coin  was  returned. 
Far  better,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  been  the  explanation  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  collector  that,  "1  purchased  one  for  a  cheaper  price  in 
the  meantime."  His  petty  complaint  about  the  condition  of  the  coin 
was  uncalled  for— and  although  the  situation  happened  many  years 
ago,  I  still  remember  it  vividly. 

The  30-day  return  privilege,  the  normal  time  accorded  by  many  mail 
order  dealers,  also  has  the  psychological  advantage  that  it  enables 
the  collector  to  order  a  piece  without  buying  it  "as  is."  By  knowing 
that  he  can  return  a  coin  without  question,  a  collector  can  then  or¬ 
der  a  piece  without  fear  of  being  put  on  the  spot  if  it  is  not  quite 
what  he  expects  when  he  receives  it. 

Quite  often  1  have  seen  the  situation  in  which  someone  is  unfamiliar 
with  a  given  series  and  orders  just  one  or  two  coins  to  see  what  they 
look  like.  I  remember  an  instance  in  which  a  commemorative  half  dol¬ 
lar  was  returned.  Accompanying  the  piece  was  an  note  which  read: 
"The  half  dollar  is  quite  choice,  but  1  have  decided  to  concentrate 
on  large  cents  as  my  budget  is  limited  and  1  do  not  want  to  spread 
myself  too  thin.  So.  I  am  returning  the  half  dollar.  1  hope  you  don’t 
mind." 

1  didn't  mind  at  all,  for  1  know  in  many  instances  in  my  life  I  have 
changed  my  mind— and  to  do  so  is  only  human.  In  another  situation, 
I  sent  silver  dollars  to  a  collector  associated  with  the  military  service 
in  Washington,  D.C.  The  coins  were  returned  with  a  note  to  the  effect 
that  the  gentleman  appreciated  the  grading  and  price  of  the  coins 
very  much,  but  an  unexpected  transfer  made  his  immediate  future 
uncertain— so  he  wanted  to  return  the  coins.  Of  course,  1  accepted 
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them  back  without  question. 

As  in  any  other  business,  sincerity  in  professional  numismatics  has 
its  place.  Just  as  I  try  to  be  sincere  when  selling  something,  1  always 
hope  the  buyer  will  be  sincere  when  acquiring  something  from  me. 

When  setting  up  your  business  policies  1  recommend  instituting  a 
strong  guarantee.  Although  it  may  mean  an  occasional  returned  coin, 
it  will  more  than  pay  dividends  in  the  long  run.  as  people  will  have 
confidence  in  the  way  you  do  business.  And.  if  you  are  a  mail-order 
dealer,  the  postal  regulations  and  the  advertising  policies  of  differ¬ 
ent  publications  usually  require  that  you  have  some  type  of  a  return 
privilege. 

Coin  shops,  over-the-counter  transactions  at  coin  clubs,  and  sales 
at  conventions  often  have  other  types  of  guarantees.  You  may  wish 
to  visit  local  stores  in  your  area  and  determine  what  types  of  guaran¬ 
tees  are  given,  so  you  can  be  competitive.  Sometimes  coin  shops 
consider  all  sales  final  if  the  buyer  has  had  a  chance  to  examine  the 
piece,  the  only  exception  being  made  if  a  coin  is  later  proved  to  be 
counterfeit.  This  protects  a  dealer  from  capricious  mind  changes,  ex¬ 
treme  "shopping  around"  (buying  something  one  place,  then  return¬ 
ing  it  if  it  is  a  few  cents  cheaper  somewhere  else),  and  so  on.  Many 
coin  shops  are  quite  firm  on  this  and  will  not  allow  a  return  if  a  col¬ 
lector  "changes  his  mind"  or  complains  about  the  grading.  In  such 
an  instance,  your  return  privilege  should  be  posted  on  the  shop  wall 
or  stated  on  the  invoice,  or  both. 

Bullion-type  coins  and  coins  that  change  in  value  over  a  short  peri¬ 
od  are  often  subject  to  different  guarantees.  This  applies  to  mail-order 
dealers  as  well  as  over-the-counter  shops.  It  has  often  been  the  case 
in  the  past  that  a  common-date  $20  gold  piece  has  fluctuated  in  val¬ 
ue  $10  or  $20  within  a  single  day.  During  a  period  of  particular  mar¬ 
ket  activity,  such  pieces  have  risen  or  fallen  $100  or  more  per  coin 
within  a  month.  Obviously,  if  a  dealer  were  to  sell  a  common-date 
double  eagle  or  some  other  coin  whose  value  was  based  mainly  upon 
the  metallic  value,  and  if  the  value  were  to  decline,  he  would  not  want 
to  give  a  refund.  For  this  reason,  mail  order  dealers  and  coin  shops 
alike  often  make  bullion-related  sales  on  a  "as  is"  (except  for  authen¬ 
ticity)  basis. 

Counter  offers  can  play  a  factor  in  guarantees.  If  a  coin  is  sent  to 
someone  by  mail,  and  if  they  call  up  and  make  a  counteroffer,  and 
this  offer  at  a  lower  price  is  accepted,  then  many  dealers  consider 
the  sale  to  be  absolutely  final— with  no  30-day  return  privilege.  Simi¬ 
larly,  dealer-to-dealer  transactions  are  usually  considered  to  be  final. 
This  is  true  whether  the  dealer-to-dealer  transactions  take  place 


through  the  mail  or  on  a  face-to-face  basis. 

Auctions  often  have  their  own  set  of  return  privileges.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  it  is  common  practice  not  to  allow  returns  for  any  reason  (except 
authenticity)  to  floor  bidders  who  have  had  a  chance  to  examine  coins 
in  person  prior  to  participating  in  the  sale.  Mail  bidders  have  just  a 
few  days  to  register  a  complaint.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  such  coins 
are  usually  the  property  of  outside  consignors,  and  once  settlement 
is  made  with  the  consignors,  the  auction  house  no  longer  has  a  finan¬ 
cial  stake  in  the  matter. 

While  running  your  business  you  will  come  across  instances  in  which 
buyers  would  like  written  documentation  and  a  full  guarantee  of 
authentication.  This  is  particularly  true  for  higher-priced  coins.  1  strong¬ 
ly  recommend  that  you  be  willing  in  all  instances  to  issue  a  sales  slip 
which  states  what  the  coin  is,  its  attribution  or  variety,  and  its  grade. 
The  Professional  Numismatists  Guild  provides  a  document  which  can 
be  given  with  a  coin  (but  only  by  PNG  members).  A  nominal  charge 
is  usually  made  for  the  service,  the  charge  being  dependent  upon 
the  value  of  a  coin.  The  seller  then  takes  photographs  of  the  coin 
(or  makes  detailed  written  descriptions  of  the  coin’s  surface)  and  gives 
a  copy  of  the  agreement  to  the  buyer,  keeps  a  copy  himself,  and  for¬ 
wards  the  third  copy  to  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild.  Then, 
should  a  dispute  arise  in  the  future,  there  is  a  written  documentation 
of  the  transfer  of  ownership. 

If  someone  requests  such  a  statement  or  a  similar  certificate  from 
you  (although  you  will  not  be  able  to  issue  a  PNG  certificate  unless 
you  become  a  member),  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  give  it.  In  any  event, 
certificate  or  not,  it  is  mandatory  in  my  opinion  that  all  coins  you 
sell  be  guaranteed  genuine.  If  you  are  uncertain  of  the  authenticity 
of  a  particular  item  you  are  offering,  then  withhold  it  from  sale  until 
you  have  had  a  chance  to  check  it  out  with  other  experts  in  the  field 
so  it  can  be  verified  one  way  or  the  other.  A  knowingly  sold  counter¬ 
feit  or  a  counterfeit  coin  sold  at  a  bargain  price  or  on  an  "as  is"  basis 
can  do  immense  harm  to  your  reputation,  not  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  practice  is  highly  illegal. 

The  American  Numismatic  Association  has  its  Certification  Serv¬ 
ice  and  Grading  Service.  For  a  fee,  any  piece  can  be  evaluated  as 
to  authenticity  and  opinion  of  grade.  If  a  customer  purchases  a  coin 
from  you  with  the  understanding  that  its  authenticity  is  subject  to 
certification  by  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Certification 
Service  (AN ACS),  then  1  recommend  that  you  not  object  to  this.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  Grading  Service,  whether  you  want  to  extend  your  guar¬ 
antee  so  the  ANA  Grading  Service  will  agree  with  you  is  a  matter 


of  opinion.  In  the  past,  i  have  seen  many  coins  which  I  personally 
have  graded  the  same  as  the  ANA  Grading  Service,  coins  which  I 
have  graded  lower,  and  coins  which  I  have  graded  higher.  Grading 
is  an  art,  not  a  science,  and  there  is  the  human  element  to  consider. 

As  grading  is  often  a  highly  subjective  matter,  and  no  one  person 
or  group  of  persons  can  be  right  all  the  time,  it  is  probably  best  not 
to  make  long-term  guarantees  in  this  regard.  The  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  Grading  Service  has  made  mistakes  on  occasion, 
and  on  other  occasions  has  corrected  numerous  earlier  "decisions." 
In  1986,  the  ANA  Board  of  Governors  declared  that  many  coins  grad¬ 
ed  by  the  ANA  Grading  Service  as  MS-65  a  few  years  earlier  were, 
upon  regrading,  MS-63  to  MS-60.  As  these  words  are  being  written, 
in  1987,  there  are  over  a  dozen  grading  services  which,  for  a  fee,  will 
give  an  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  preservation  of  a  coin.  These  opin¬ 
ions  may  or  may  not  be  better  than  those  you  personally  will  give. 
My  own  feeling  is  that,  for  example,  a  coin  in  MS-60  grade  is  a  coin 
in  MS-60  grade,  and  that  if  it  has  27  certificates  with  it  saying  that 
it  is  in  MS-63  grade,  that  doesn't  change  the  facts! 

Various  grading  services  can  be  a  sales  tool.  Investors  in  particular 
seem  to  derive  comfort  from  having  a  "guaranteed  grade.”  Exactly 
what  these  guaranteed  grades  are  is  an  open  question,  but  at  least 
it  sounds  good  in  print!  Generally,  such  a  "guarantee"  states  that  at 
a  future  date  a  dealer  will  buy  a  coin  back  based  upon  the  grade 
at  which  it  was  sold.  This  is  fine  and  dandy,  but  as  no  price  is  speci¬ 
fied.  it  really  doesn't  mean  much.  For  example,  if  a  collector  buys 
a  coin  as  MS-65  for  $500,  accompanied  by  a  buy-back  guarantee, 
what  is  to  prevent  a  dealer  later  from  saying,  "Oh  yes,  1  still  think 
it  is  MS-65,  and  although  1  still  think  it  is  worth  $500  or  more,  I  only 
want  to  pay  $200  for  it"? 

The  entire  issue  of  grades,  grading  guarantees,  and  grading  poli¬ 
cies  is  a  complex  one— one  which  has  been  hashed  out  to  painful, 
if  not  boring  detail  in  various  numismatic  publications— and  a  detailed 
essay  on  the  subject  would  occupy  much  more  space  than  the  entire 
present  text  on  being  a  successful  coin  dealer!  So,  I  will  refer  you 
to  files  of  back-dated  numismatic  periodicals,  to  the  ample  other  in¬ 
formation  in  print,  and  to  other  sources  for  grading  details! 

At  the  same  time,  1  suggest  that  in  your  business  you  encourage 
clients  to  compare  coins  in  any  way  they  wish,  to  show  the  piece  to 
expert  collectors,  and  so  on.  In  my  own  business.  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  having  a  coin  compared  and  carefully  scrutinized.  However, 
practical  business  considerations  dictate  after  a  certain  period 
has  elapsed,  30  days  in  the  instance  of  mail  order  sales,  the  books 


have  to  be  closed  on  a  given  transaction.  There  has  to  be  some  time 
that  a  transaction  is  considered  final. 

As  is  true  in  other  walks  of  life,  in  coins  you  should  not  take  a  hard 
and  fast  attitude  toward  any  policy  you  may  make.  If,  for  example, 
somebody  returns  a  coin  on  the  31st  day,  1  would  probably  give  a 
refund.  But  if  someone  returns  a  coin  six  months  later— and,  believe 
me,  this  happens— 1  would  simply  say  it  is  too  late.  In  such  an  instance, 
1  might  make  an  offer  to  repurchase  the  coin  for  stock,  but  the  price 
would  be  less  than  the  price  at  which  the  coin  was  sold,  unless  the 
piece  happened  to  go  up  in  value  sharply  in  the  meantime. 

The  subject  of  grading,  grading  policies,  and  return  policies  is  cons¬ 
tantly  changing,  so  1  reserve  the  right  to  change  my  own  feelings  as 
time  goes  on.  As  is  true  of  any  guarantee,  or  any  policy,  or  any  as¬ 
pect  of  your  business,  keep  abreast  of  changing  trends  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  stay  competitive,  and  adopt  policies  that  are  equitable.  The  saying 
used  by  members  of  Rotary  International,  "Is  it  fair  to  all  concerned?" 
is  probably  as  good  a  guideline  as  1  can  suggest. 

Returns  of  coins  and  complaints  should  be  handled  on  an  individual 
case  basis.  If  a  collector  is  fair,  and  the  circumstances  indicate  that 
you  are  at  fault,  then  1  recommend  bending  over  backwards  to  work 
out  a  just  settlement.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  market  price  of  the 
coin  has  declined,  if  the  collector  has  damaged  or  mistreated  the  coin 
when  it  was  in  his  possession  (this  can  happen:  once  a  client  pol¬ 
ished  an  early  half  cent  mailed  to  him,  then  wanted  to  return  it  for 
a  refund— and  my  answer  was  no!),  or  if  the  client  is  otherwise  being 
unfair,  then  you  can  adopt  a  hard-nosed  attitude. 

Know  about  what  you  are  selling,  be  confident  of  your  prices  and 
grading,  and  then  various  guarantees  will  give  you  no  problem.  In 
fact,  guarantees  will  be  an  asset,  as  they  will  contribute  to  the  faith 
your  clients  have  in  you. 


c 


H  A  P  T  E  R  II 


PROFITABLE  ADVERTISING 

There  are  several  directions  your  coin  business  can  take.  You  may 
wish  to  ride  the  convention  circuit  and  sell  your  coins  that  way.  Julian 
Leidman,  the  well-known  Maryland  dealer,  told  me  that  one  year  he 
attended  45  conventions  and  auctions!  A  number  of  dealers  do  very 
well  by  traveling  around  the  United  States,  buying  and  selling  coins 
as  they  go.  Operating  a  coin  shop  is,  of  course,  another  way  of  doing 
business— probably  the  most  important  way  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  people  engaged  in  it.  A  third  way  is  buying  and  selling  by  mail, 
the  main  subject  of  the  following  pages.  Actually,  none  of  these 
methods  is  completely  isolated  from  the  others.  A  typical  coin  shop 
owner  will  find  it  advantageous  to  take  in  several  conventions  each 
year,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  meet  other  dealers  and  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  current  trends.  Those  buying  and  selling  by 
mail  will  find  occasional  convention  attendance  equally  worthwhile. 

Having  built  my  business  by  the  mail  route,  I  am  more  familiar  with 
this  than  any  other,  although  I  certainly  have  attended  my  share  of 
conventions  over  the  years  and,  at  times,  1  have  had  an  over-the- 
counter  trade.  Buying  and  selling  coins  by  mail  can  be  a  very  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  enjoyable  vocation.  Actually,  most  major  coin  transactions 
are  handled  this  way.  In  my  own  business,  Bowers  and  Merena  Galler¬ 
ies,  we  have  customers  all  over  the  world  who  telephone  and  write 
regularly  in  their  quest  for  scarce  and  unusual  pieces. 

While  major  rarities  valued  at  tens  of  thousands  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  make  headlines  and  are  interesting  to  handle, 
the  "bread  and  butter"  part  of  my  business  is  composed  of  selling 
lesser-value  pieces,  coins  worth,  say,  $10  to  $1,000.  For  every  poten¬ 
tial  client  for  a  $100,000  coin,  there  are  probably  a  thousand  poten- 


tial  clients  for  a  $500  coin— so  by  dealing  in  lower-value  coins  your 
market  is  wider.  Besides,  at  the  beginning  you  will  have  limited  capi¬ 
tal  (or,  if  you  have  unlimited  capital.  I  suggest  you  limit  your 
expenditures— as  noted  earlier).  I  suspect  the  backbone  of  the  sales 
of  most  other  firms  is  similar.  Actually,  1  would  prefer  having  a  client 
buy  a  $500  coin  each  year  for  10  years  than  having  someone  make 
a  one-time  purchase  for  $5,000,  never  to  be  heard  from  again.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  for  continuity.  Anyway,  the  point  is  that  it 
is  not  landmark  rarities  that  pay  the  bills.  Rather,  it  is  a  succession 
of  sales  of  lower-value  coins. 

When  1  first  began  advertising  on  a  mail  order  basis  in  1954  I  had 
no  one  to  turn  to  for  advice  on  the  subject.  Despite  some  checking 
around,  all  1  could  learn  was  what  numismatic  publications  charged 
for  their  advertising— nowhere  could  I  determine  how  to  write  a  suc¬ 
cessful  coin  advertisement,  why  some  numismatic  mail  order  firms 
did  better  than  others,  and  so  on.  1  had  to  feel  my  way  on  my  own. 
consequently  1  made  a  generous  number  of  mistakes.  By  read¬ 
ing  the  present  text,  you  will  gain  what  cost  me  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  find  out! 

At  first,  I  thought  the  best  place  to  advertise  my  mail  order  coin 
business  would  be  in  newspapers  in  major  cities.  I  spent  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  placing  classified  advertising  in  large  city  newspapers. 

I  then  sat  back  and  waited  for  the  orders  to  come  pouring  in.  None 
did!  Then  1  gave  the  matter  some  thought.  When  one  advertises  in 
a  large  newspaper  with,  say.  100,000  circulation,  one  pays  the  rate 
for  presenting  an  advertisement  to  all  100,000  readers. 

In  actuality,  possibly  only  1 ,000  of  those  readers,  if  indeed  that  many, 
are  active  coin  collectors.  What  this  means  in  simple  terms  is  at  the 
time  I  was  paying  100  times  more  than  I  should  have  for  advertising 
to  reach  the  people  I  wanted.  So,  1  learned  quickly  that  public  newspapers 
were  a  very  inefficient  way  to  reach  established  coin  collectors.  If  I 
were  selling  hamburgers,  or  television  sets,  or  shampoo— something 
that  virtually  every  newspaper  reader  wants— then  a  newspaper  would 
have  been  a  great  place  to  advertise.  But,  it  was  a  mistake  to  assume 
the  typical  newspaper  reader  would  be  the  slightest  bit  interested 
in  buying  a  scarce  193 1-S  Lincoln  cent! 

Back  in  1953  and  1954  there  were  just  three  main  numismatic  pub¬ 
lications.  The  Numismatist  (the  official  publication  of  the  American  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Association)  was  the  august  journal  of  the  hobby.  A  perusal 
of  a  given  issue  would  disclose  quite  a  bit  of  "institutional"  advertis¬ 
ing.  That  is,  the  advertising  would  be  more  to  create  an  image  for 
a  company  than  to  list  specific  coins  for  sale  at  given  prices.  Only 


advanced  collectors,  or  so  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time,  belonged 
to  the  American  Numismatic  Association  and  subscribed  to  The  Nu¬ 
mismatist. 

Numismatic  News,  published  by  Chet  Krause,  of  lola,  Wisconsin,  was 
devoted  mainly  to  classified  advertising.  I  believe  Chet  had  some  type 
of  an  arrangement  whereby  a  subscription  to  Numismatic  News  would 
entitle  the  reader  to  some  free  classified  listing,  with  additional  ad¬ 
vertising  available  at  low  cost.  At  the  time,  Numismatic  News  seemed 
to  be  more  of  a  col lector-to-col lector  type  of  publication,  rather  than 
a  dealer-to-collector  periodical,  so  1  did  not  consider  it  for  my  begin¬ 
ning  advertising  for  the  rare  coin  field.  This  was  a  mistake.  If  1  had 
to  begin  all  over  again,  1  am  sure  Numismatic  News  would  have  been 
a  good  advertising  buy.  Indeed,  in  1958  when  I  joined  forces  with 
lames  F.  Ruddy  and  formed  Empire  Coin  Company,  we  discussed  our 
past  advertising  successes  and  failures,  and  lim  told  me  how  pleased 
he  was  with  the  responses  from  Numismatic  News,  for  he  had  adver¬ 
tised  there  for  several  years. 

The  premier  coin  magazine  of  the  early  1950s  was  The  Numismatic 
Scrapbook  Magazine,  published  by  Lee  Hewitt  in  Chicago.  This  periodi¬ 
cal  went  to  between  20,000  and  30,000  collectors  all  around  the 
world,  a  very  imposing  circulation  figure  at  the  time,  especially  when 
you  consider  that  collectors  numbered  only  in  the  tens  of 
thousands— not  in  the  millions  as  we  believe  today.  Indeed,  proba¬ 
bly  the  total  circulation  of  The  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine  was  two 
or  three  times  the  total  membership  figure  for  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association! 

1  had  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine  for  some 
time  before  I  attempted  to  place  an  advertisement.  As  many  other 
collectors  did  at  the  time,  1  ordered  regularly  from  such  Scrapbook  deal¬ 
ers  as  Hollinbeck,  Copley,  Mehl,  Green,  Arthur  Conn,  J.V.  McDermott, 
Bebee's,  and  others. 

When  I  first  started  ordering  coins,  1  was  quite  surprised  to  receive 
my  check  back  in  many  instances,  or  at  least  a  refund  for  part  of  my 
check.  I  could  not  envision  a  business  where  merchandise  kept  on 
hand  was  limited  to  just  one  or  two  pieces  of  each  date.  In  a  naive 
manner,  1  thought  if  someone  advertised  a  191 5  Proof  half  dollar  they 
must  have  50  or  100  of  them  or  they  wouldn't  bother  to  advertise! 
I  guess  I  was  used  to  doing  business  with  Sears  &  Roebuck.  If  one 
orders  a  lawn  mower,  one  does  not  expect  to  receive  a  "sold  out" 
letter  stating:  "lam  sorry,  but  someone  else  ordered  it  first"! 

Getting  my  check  back  made  a  profound  impression  on  me,  and 
I  correctly  reasoned  the  Scrapbook  must  be  a  good  place  to  advertise. 


for  those  who  were  doing  so  evidently  were  selling  what  they  offered. 
So.  my  first  major  ad  in  the  coin  business  went  to  The  Numismatic  Scrap¬ 
book  Magazine.  My  initial  advertisement  was  an  instant  success,  and 
a  long  and  satisfactory  relationship  with  that  publication  began.  1 
should  mention  that  I  was  not  of  legal  age  when  I  began  advertising, 
so  Lee  Hewitt  requested  a  parental  permission  and  guarantee  letter! 
Lee  was  very  "fussy"  about  the  quality  of  advertisers  in  his  maga¬ 
zine.  and  if  someone  didn't  shape  up,  they  were  shipped  out— no  ifs, 
ands,  or  buts.  The  result  was  a  "clean"  advertising  medium  offering 
coins  for  sale  which  had  a  degree  of  believability  to  them.  1  am  sure 
this  was  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  magazine. 

Since  the  early  1950s  1  have  studied  advertising  to  quite  an  extent. 
In  fact,  part  of  my  college  education  was  devoted  to  that  field.  Ad¬ 
vertising  has  always  fascinated  me.  Why  can  one  advertisement  bring 
in  $5,000  worth  of  orders,  and  another  one,  seemingly  written  in  about 
the  same  manner,  bring  in  only  $50  worth  of  orders?  What  is  waste¬ 
ful  advertising?  How  can  advertising  be  made  more  efficient?  All  of 
these  questions  bothered  me.  and  I  was  determined  to  find  the 
answers. 

Now,  having  placed  what  amounts  to  millions  of  dollars  in  numis¬ 
matic  advertisements  over  the  years.  1  am  still  far  from  knowing  all 
of  the  answers.  However,  at  least  1  have  some  insight  into  the  matter 
and  1  know  much,  much  more  than  1  did  years  ago. 

In  many  ways,  efficient  advertising  is  the  key  to  success  in  the  mail 
order  business.  It  is  a  cost  that  is  truly  flexible.  Few  other  costs  are. 
T^ke  for  example  a  coin  which  has  a  standard  retail  value  of  $100 
and  a  standard  wholesale  value  of  $80.  This  leaves  a  $20  gross  mar¬ 
gin  for  profit.  How  much  of  that  $20  ends  up  in  your  own  pocket 
will  depend  upon  your  costs  of  selling  the  coin.  If  it  cost  $30  to  ad¬ 
vertise  and  sell  the  coin,  then  you  lose  $10.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
it  can  be  advertised  for  just  $5,  then  you  are  $15  ahead— not  count¬ 
ing.  of  course,  other  costs  such  as  mailing  and  overhead.  It  is  far  eas¬ 
ier  to  control  the  advertising  and  to  work  with  it  efficiently  than  it 
is  to  control  postage  costs,  rent,  salaries  of  employees,  taxes,  and 
other  related  expenditures. 

You  will  recall  earlier  that  I  stated  that  coins  bring  only  their  cur¬ 
rent  market  value.  If  a  coin  is  worth  $100,  it  is  difficult  to  get  $200 
for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  coin  is  worth  $100,  and  if  you  sell  it 
for  $90.  you  are  cutting  into  your  profit  margin,  and  that  will  likewise 
be  harmful.  So,  a  $100  coin  is  best  sold  in  the  $100  range.  Assuming 
the  cost  of  this  piece  is  $80,  this  gives  you  $20  to  work  with  as  a 
gross  profit  margin.  That  is  a  precious  margin,  and  from  that  $20  fig- 


ure  must  come  the  expenses  of  running  your  business.  Obviously, 
the  more  effective  your  advertising  is,  and  the  more  cost-efficient  your 
sales  messages  can  become,  the  more  profit  will  be  in  your  pocket. 

In  conjunction  with  my  own  thoughts,  1  recommend  that  you  buy 
some  books  on  advertising.  The  weekly  magazine  Advertising  Age  of¬ 
ten  lists  such  books  for  sale  and  tells  of  seminars  and  conventions 
oriented  toward  mail  order  selling  (although  not  specifically  of  a  nu¬ 
mismatic  nature).  Direct  Marketing,  a  monthly  publication,  is  solely 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  selling  things  by  mail,  and  a  typical  issue 
contains  articles  on  how  to  write  effective  headlines,  where  illustra¬ 
tions  should  be  placed  in  an  advertisement,  what  claims  should  be 
made,  and  so  on.  If  you  plan  to  go  into  mail  order  in  a  big  way,  sub¬ 
scribing  to  these  two  publications,  and  buying  some  basic  reference 
books,  is  a  good  idea.  A  lot  of  reference  books  on  advertising  are 
boring,  pithy,  self-congratulatory,  or  a  combination  of  all  three!  Some¬ 
times,  writers  get  carried  away  when  expounding  their  own  theories 
(1  hope  that  doesn't  happen  to  me  here!).  An  exception  to  the  rule 
is  David  Ogilvy,  a  grand  master  on  the  advertising  scene.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  number  of  books,  and  each  one  is  quite  "meaty."  I  highly  recom¬ 
mend  them.  Buy  or  borrow  several  for  starters. 

Unlike  the  situation  in  the  early  1950s,  today  there  are  many  differ¬ 
ent  numismatic  publications  in  which  to  advertise.  Your  problem  is 
to  find  the  best  for  you.  There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  my  experience  may  differ  from  those  of  others.  Coin  World, 
Numismatic  News,  Coin  Age.  Coins  Magazine.  The  Numismatist,  World  Coin  News, 
and  other  periodicals  are  all  very  much  in  the  competitive  fray  to 
seek  the  advertising  dollar  of  any  mail  order  business.  No  single  pub¬ 
lication  is  "better"  across  the  board  than  any  other.  One  periodical 
might  be  ideal  for  a  specific  offer,  whereas  the  same  offer  will  fail 
in  another,  and  vice-versa.  I  shall  refrain  from  comments  on  specific 
publications  and  will  concentrate  on  what  is  more  important:  gener¬ 
al  principles  of  good  advertising. 

If  you  contemplate  placing  a  coin  advertisement,  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  review  the  different  magazines  and  papers  available.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  you  can't  afford  to  do  much  experimenting,  so  try  to  hitch 
your  wagon  to  someone  else's  success.  In  this  way  you  can  gain  an 
idea  as  to  what  type  of  advertising  has  proven  successful  for  others, 
and  what  type  of  coins  sell  in  a  given  publication. 

Relevant  to  this,  I  recall  talking  to  a  leading  nationwide  seller  of 
mail  order  gifts,  not  numismatic  gifts,  but  New  England  novelties  and 
handicrafts  of  the  sort  one  buys  to  decorate  a  house  or  give  as 
presents.  "When  I  started  advertising,  1  obtained  a  bunch  of  back 


issues  of  Yankee  magazine  and  made  a  list  of  advertisements  which 
appeared  again  and  again  and  again.  1  then  concluded  that  these 
particular  advertisements  and  products  were  quite  effective,  and  if 
1  copied  them,  I  would  minimize  my  chances  for  failure."  Copy  them 
he  did.  and  he  went  on  to  build  a  good  business.  By  "copy"  I  don't 
mean  being  copycat  so  far  as  headlines  and  specific  offers  are  con¬ 
cerned  but,  rather,  to  copy  the  general  theme  and  to  select  publica¬ 
tions  which  seem  to  do  the  most  good. 

If  you  find  that  a  given  coin  company  lists  Morgan  silver  dollars 
by  date  and  mintmark  in  a  particular  periodical  issue  after  issue  af¬ 
ter  issue,  you  can  assume  with  reasonable  certainty  that  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  publication  that  particular  advertiser  is  selling  the  coins  listed 
at  the  prices  listed.  It  is  only  a  step  further  to  assume  that  you  might 
be  able  to  do  the  same. 

Any  sensible  advertiser  will  continue  on  a  steady  basis  if  he  finds 
his  first  advertisements  to  be  profitable.  So,  taking  a  leaf  from  the 
notebook  of  our  Yankee  magazine  advertising  friend,  you  might  check 
through  some  back  issues  of  Numismatic  News.  Coin  World,  and  other 
coin  periodicals  to  determine  what  types  of  coins  are  advertised  by 
what  firms  and  in  what  publications. 

In  this  regard,  it  would  be  helpful  to  build  a  scrapbook.  As  it  takes 
time  for  an  advertisement  to  be  effective,  and  as  sometimes  one  ad¬ 
vertisement  has  to  be  submitted  before  the  results  of  a  previous  ad¬ 
vertisement  are  known,  I  recommend  studying  at  least  a  half  dozen 
prior  issues.  Pick  10  or  20  steady  mail-order  advertisers,  clip  their 
ads.  and  arrange  them  by  advertiser  on  pages  of  your  scrapbook. 
In  that  way  you  will  be  able  to  note  issue  by  issue  how  the  advertise¬ 
ments  change,  what  items  have  been  added  or  deleted,  what  prices 
have  been  changed,  what  headlines  have  been  experimented  with, 
and  so  on.  Some  of  the  results  might  be  fairly  surprising  to  you. 

Now  comes  the  first  advertisement!  For  purposes  of  illustration  I 
will  assume  your  first  advertisement  will  be  one  occupying  one-eighth 
of  a  page  in  hypothetical  Numismatic  Publication  "A."  A  look  at  the 
advertising  rate  schedule  notes  this  amount  of  space  costs  $200  per 
issue.  (Advertising  rate  schedules  are  often  found  in  publications 
themselves;  in  addition,  expanded  suggestions  and  rates  for  adver¬ 
tisers  are  usually  available  in  a  separate  brochure).  A  reading  of  the 
"fine  print"  reveals  that  a  20%  discount  is  allowed  for  prompt  cash 
payment.  So,  now  and  in  the  future,  when  you  pay  your  advertising 
bill  be  sure  to  take  advantage  of  this  discount.  On  a  $200  ad  this 
is  a  savings  of  $40— not  to  be  sneezed  at!  This  also  makes  the  effec¬ 
tive  cost  of  the  $200  ad  just  $160.  (But  for  purposes  of  illustration 


Study  the  advertisements  of  other  coin  dealers  to  help  you 
gather  ideas  for  your  own  advertisements. 


we  will  continue  to  use  the  $200  figure.) 

Of  course,  you  can  pick  a  larger  advertisement  or  a  smaller  one. 
However,  one-eighth  of  a  page  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  a 
detailed  listing,  yet  small  enough  that  if  you  make  a  mistake  it  won't 
cost  much.  1  do  not  recommend  you  "go  overboard"  with  very 
large  advertisements  at  the  outset.  That  can  come  later. 

When  preparing  your  advertisement,  you  have  to  consider  the  ba¬ 
sic  elements  needed.  First,  you  will  need  a  headline,  preferably  one 
that  will  attract  the  reader's  attention.  "Excellent  Indian  Cent  Values,” 
"Special  Morgan  Dollar  Offer,"  "Colonial  Coins  from  a  Vermont  Es¬ 
tate,"  "Superb  Peace  Dollar  Buys,"  and  similar  headlines  will  do  an 
effective  job.  However,  it  is  important  to  key  the  headline  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  being  offered.  You  would  not  want  to,  for  example,  offer  "Su¬ 
perb  Peace  Dollar  Buys"  as  your  headline  if  you  then  offer  Peace  silver 
dollars  at  prices  10  or  20%  above  the  current  market!  Likewise,  you 
would  not  want  to  offer  colonial  coins  from  a  Vermont  estate  if  in¬ 
deed  they  were  not  from  that  source.  When  a  person  reads  your  head¬ 
line  he  will  then  transfer  his  gaze  to  the  text  with  a  certain  amount 
of  anticipation.  The  text  should  deliver  what  the  headline  promises 
or  indicates. 

You  will  find  as  time  goes  by  that  many  people  place  little  faith  in 
anything  advertised  by  mail,  so  it  is  important  to  be  sincere  and  be¬ 
lievable  at  the  outset,  for  already  the  cards  are  stacked  against  you 
in  the  eyes  of  many  buyers.  If  I  had  a  nickel  for  every  time  I  heard 
someone  say  "I  wouldn't  buy  anything  through  the  mail"  I  would  have 
enough  coins  to  fill  the  jackpot  on  the  largest  slot  machine  ever  made! 

In  one  of  my  seminars  for  the  American  Numismatic  Association 
I  discussed  the  subject  of  grading.  One  of  my  students  called  my  at¬ 
tention  to  a  term  used  in  his  local  coin  club,  "Mail  Order 
Uncirculated'— referring  to  coins  which  were  not  quite  Uncirculated 
but  were  advertised  as  such  (at  bargain  prices).  Obviously,  comments 
such  as  this  are  harmful  to  the  business. 

What  type  of  title  should  be  used  in  your  advertisement?  In  my 
opinion,  the  more  specific,  the  better.  If  you  are  selling  Indian  cents, 
mention  Indian  cents  in  the  title.  If  you  are  selling  United  States  "type” 
coins,  mention  this.  Such  vague  titles  as  "Interesting  Coins  from  Our 
Stock,"  "Scarce  American  Issues,"  and  the  like  are  not  as  effective 
as  something  more  specific. 

Here  are  some  actual  titles  used  in  advertisements  in  the  October 
29,  1986  issue  of  Coin  World:  "Attention  Investors!!— Your  Lowest  Pos¬ 
sible  Prices  for  Accurately  Graded  Material"  (an  offering  of  various 
pieces  aimed  toward  the  investor  market,  with  emphasis  on  low  prices 


and  accurate  grading);  "U.S.  $20  Gold"  (an  offering  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation  indicated— an  effective  headline,  for  anyone  wanting  $20  gold 
will  scan  the  advertisement  in  detail);  "This  Market  Is  For  Real"  (an 
offering  of  various  United  States  coins— 1  do  not  consider  this  head¬ 
line  to  be  particularly  effective);  "Wanted  to  Buy:  All  Desirable  U.S. 
Coins  and  Currency!!"  (effective,  for  anyone  with  coins  for  sale  would 
read  the  message),  "The  Right  Combination"  (more  vague  than  I 
would  like);  "If  It's  Worth  Holding  Onto,  It's  Worth  a  Capital  Holder" 
(very  specific— the  product  name  is  mentioned  and  an  indication  is 
given  as  to  the  worth  of  it).  "The  Power  of  Accugrade  and  Coins  Can 
Make  You  Rich"  (an  enticing  headline  which  promises  too  much- 
how  many  people  will  actually  "become  rich"  by  reading  the  ad?); 
"Scarce  Walking  Halves"  (another  example  of  a  specific  headline; 
good);  "Special  Close-Out  Sale"  (fine,  if  the  prices  live  up  to  the 
headlines— but  still  not  particularly  specific);  "How  a  22-Cent  Stamp 
Can  Save  You  $50  and  a  Lot  More!"  (a  very  catchy  and  enticing 
headline— the  type  of  "professional"  headline  mentioned  in  textbooks 
on  the  subject);  "Silver  Dollars  for  the  Collector  &  Investor"  (specific 
headline;  good);  "Standing  Liberty  Quarters"  (again,  specific);  "Catch 
a  Market  on  the  Rise!"  (attention  getting— but  not  as  specific  as  I  would 
like). 

And,  here  are  some  more  from  the  same  issue:  "This  Brilliant  Un¬ 
circulated  Silver  Dollar  lust  99c!"  (a  good  headline  and  a  bad  head¬ 
line;  good  because  it  is  attention  getting,  bad  because  some  readers 
probably  think  what  is  being  referred  to  is  a  United  States  silver  dol¬ 
lar,  not  the  Mexican  silver  peso  actually  offered);  "Choice  and  Rare 
United  States  Coins"  (it  states  its  purpose);  "Invest  in  the  Ultimate 
Coin  Program!"  (fine,  if  the  program  is  indeed  the  "ultimate");  "Coins 
and  Medals  of  the  USSR"  (very  specific— for  a  targeted  audience); 
"We  Salute  Miss  Liberty"  (a  vague  concept,  patriotic  to  be  sure,  but 
will  it  sell?);  "Quality  Coins  From  Jack  H.  Beymer"  (good  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  seller  right  in  the  headline— apparently  a  rather  rare  con¬ 
cept);  "Carnival  of  Values"  (a  bit  vague);  "Remarkable  World  Gold" 
(we  give  this  headline  a  six  on  a  scale  of  10);  "Don't  Use  This  Form 
to  Submit  Your  U.S.  Coins  to  PCGS"  (a  "cute"  headline,  but  a  basic 
rule  in  advertising  is  not  to  emphasize  the  negative— although,  heaven 
knows,  enough  negativism  can  be  found  among  coin  editorials  and 
advertisements!),  and  "U.S.  Gold  Coins"  (quite  specific). 

Most  of  the  preceding  titles  are  rather  brief.  Many  state  the  gener¬ 
al  type  of  items  being  offered.  Traditionally,  an  effective  title  should 
be  brief,  should  state  the  nature  of  what  is  being  offered,  and  should 
be  believable.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  brevity  situation.  A  few 


years  ago  a  mail  order  advertiser  in  another  field  achieved  great  suc¬ 
cess  with  a  headline  that  went  something  like  "How  I  Tlirned  $1,000 
Into  a  Million  Dollars  in  Real  Estate  in  My  Spare  Time."  David  Ogilvy, 
my  previously  mentioned  advertising  hero,  has  on  occasion  produced 
effective  titles  which  contain  many  words— including  a  famous  one 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  loudest  noise  in  a  Rolls  Royce  is  the  tick¬ 
ing  of  its  clock.  But,  generally,  it  is  best  to  limit  a  title  to  just  a  few 
words. 

If  you  have  a  lot  to  say,  then  have  a  brief  phrase  or  group  of  words 
be  your  main  title,  and  then  put  other  information  in  a  subtitle  either 
above  or  below  it.  For  example,  a  title  might  read:  "CHOICE  UNCIR¬ 
CULATED  1924  DOLLARS"  with  a  subtitle  being  "Breaking  Up  an 
Original  Mint  Bag."  As  the  reader  may  skim  through  a  publication 
quickly  and  may  spend  only  a  few  moments  on  the  page  containing 
your  advertisement,  if  it  doesn't  create  attention  immediately  it  may 
be  missed.  And,  besides,  in  our  example  you  are  confined  to  a  space 
of  only  an  eighth  of  a  page. 

Before  composing  your  own  headline,  look  through  several  issues 
of  various  numismatic  publications  to  determine  for  yourself  which 
headlines  "grab  you"  and  which  do  not.  This  is  the  acid  test.  Fur¬ 
ther,  if  a  headline  commands  your  attention,  ask  if  it  then  compels 
you  to  read  the  rest  of  the  advertisement  text.  Further,  does 
a  title  promise  too  much,  or  is  it  realistic?  For  example,  a  title  such 
as  "Fantastic  Bargains  in  MS-65  Morgan  Dollars  at  Half  Price"  might 
be  attention  getting,  but  would  you  really  believe  you  would  be  get¬ 
ting  correctly  graded  coins? 

To  summarize,  keep  the  headline  brief,  be  as  specific  as  possible, 
make  it  attention  getting,  and  make  it  believable. 

Then  comes  the  listing  of  the  coins  themselves.  This  should  be  done 
in  a  concise  manner  (to  save  space  cost  and  to  put  as  many  coins 
in  the  advertisement  as  possible)  by  not  becoming  too  "wordy"  on 
coins  that  do  not  merit  it.  For  instance,  if  you  have  a  $10  item  in  stock 
that  costs  you  $6,  you  will  have  a  $4  margin  to  work  with.  Obviously, 
you  cannot  devote  an  inch  of  space  in  your  advertisement  to  describe 
it  if  you  only  have  one  example  to  sell.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
have  20  or  40  pieces  of  this  particular  coin  in  stock,  then  you  can 
afford  to  spend  the  extra  space.  However,  you  will  recall  that  I  cau¬ 
tioned  you  against  building  at  the  beginning  a  stock  with  many 
duplicates. 

If  you  have  a  $500  coin  with  a  profit  margin  of  $150  you  can  de¬ 
vote  much  more  space  to  it  than  a  $10  or  $20  coin  with  a  propor¬ 
tionally  smaller  profit.  While  all  of  this  will  seem  basic  to  any  mail 


order  dealer  reading  this,  it  was  not  basic  to  me  when  1  began  my 
business.  Hopefully,  you  will  find  my  comments  to  be  useful. 

When  describing  a  specific  piece,  if  a  coin  merits  it,  and  if  you  have 
a  sufficient  profit  margin,  and  if  the  coin  is  of  sufficient  value,  you 
may  want  to  say  more  than  just  a  few  words.  Contrast  these  two  list¬ 
ings:  "1796  quarter  dollar.  AU-55.  $19,750"  with  "1796  quarter  dol¬ 
lar.  AU-55.  A  sharply  struck  specimen,  with  full  details  at  the  centers, 
sharp  denticles  around  the  border,  and  attractive  iridescent  toning. 
Important  as  the  first  year  of  issue  of  the  quarter  dollar  series,  and 
also  as  the  only  year  with  the  Draped  Bust  obverse  in  combination 
with  the  Small  Eagle  reverse.  A  key  item  for  the  quarter  dollar  spe¬ 
cialist  or  for  the  collector  of  United  States  coins  by  design  types. 
$19,750."  The  second  advertisement  is  much  more  interesting  and 
will  probably  be  more  effective.  A  coin  of  this  value  may  also  merit 
a  photograph,  in  which  instance  the  effectiveness  will  be  further  in¬ 
creased. 

Grading  is  an  important  consideration,  and  many  mail  order  buy¬ 
ers  fear  that  coins  they  receive  will  not  be  graded  correctly.  So,  you 
may  wish  to  include  a  line  saying  something  like  "Strict  Grading  by 
ANA  Standards,"  "Grading  Absolutely  Guaranteed  to  be  Accurate," 
or  something  similar.  Of  course,  do  not  state  more  in  your  advertise¬ 
ment  than  is  the  actual  case  with  what  you  are  offering.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  advertisement  should  be  the  terms  of  sale.  In  a  small 
advertisement,  something  like  "Usual  Coin  World  guarantees  apply," 
or  "Usual  Numismatic  News  guarantees  apply"  would  probably  be 
sufficient— unless,  of  course,  you  wanted  to  make  an  exception  to 
some  part  of  the  guarantee,  or  if  you  wanted  to  extend  the  guaran¬ 
tee  in  some  manner.  Will  you  make  a  charge  for  postage  and  han¬ 
dling,  or  will  you  absorb  this  cost?  Do  you  want  people  to  telephone 
you  to  reserve  the  coins?  If  so,  can  they  call  collect  or  do  they  pay 
the  charges?  What  hours  do  you  want  them  to  call?  Determine  such- 
policies  and  note  them  in  your  advertisement. 

Then  comes  the  signature.  Your  name  should  appear  very  bold,  so 
someone  looking  through  the  publication  quickly  will  recognize  you. 
The  first  time  your  advertisement  appears  you  will  be  an  unknown, 
of  course,  but  successive  appearances  will  make  you  familiar— and 
in  time  your  customers  will  specifically  seek  your  ads  in  order  to  see 
what  you  are  offering.  Make  it  easy  to  find  you  by  making  your  name 
or  business  name  very  bold.  Under  your  name  comes  the  address 
and,  if  you  want  it  listed,  your  telephone  number.  You  may  also  wish 
to  list  various  organizations  of  which  you  are  a  member,  such  as 
"Member  American  Numismatic  Association,"  "Member  Central 


States  Numismatic  Society,"  or  something  similar. 

You  might  also  consider  the  use  of  a  catch  phrase  or  slogan.  For 
many  years  my  company  has  used  the  motto  "Your  Friends  in  the 
Rare  Coin  Business."  Looking  through  the  previously  mentioned  is¬ 
sue  of  Coin  World  1  found  the  following  mottos  and  slogans  used:  "Deal¬ 
er  in  Rare  American  Coinage,"  "Honesty,  Reliability,  Good  Value!" 
"Established  1962,"  "Quality,  Value,  Service,"  "The  World's  Largest 
Rare  Coin  Dealer,"  "For  22  Years  a  Respected  Name  in  Numismat¬ 
ics,"  "America's  Most  Reputable  Coin  Firm,"  "America's  Oldest  and 
Largest  Coin  Dealer,'  "Our  19th  Year  of  Coin  World  Advertising,"  "One 
of  America's  Largest,  Full  Service  Coin  Companies,"  "Dealer  in  Rare 
Coins,"  "A  Coin  World  Advertiser  Since  1965,"  and  "Celebrating  Our 
2  5th  Anniversary."  You  get  the  idea.  Obviously,  a  number  of  dealers 
consider  it  advisable  to  mention  either  the  length  of  time  they  have 
been  advertising  or  the  amount  of  time  they  have  been  in  business. 
Some  also  consider  it  desirable  to  state  they  are  "biggest"  or  "best" 
(1  recall  looking  through  one  issue  of  Coin  World  a  few  years  ago  in 
which  four  different  firms  were  each  claiming  to  be  the  biggest  in 
existence!). 

If  you  wish  to  adopt  a  catch  phrase  or  slogan,  it  must  be  believable. 
If  you  have  just  started  business,  then  you  cannot  say  you  have  been 
in  business  for  five  years!  You  can  say,  however,  that  you  have  been 
interested  in  numismatics  for  five  or  10  years,  that  you  are  a  member 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Association  (if  you  are),  or  give  a  general 
statement  such  as  "Serving  the  best  interest  of  the  collector,"  "Home 
of  great  coin  buys."  or  something  similar— just  as  long  as  it  is  true. 

If  you  are  like  me,  after  you  study  various  advertisements  already 
in  print  you  will  see  there  is  much,  much  room  for  improvement— 
and  much  advertising  now  appearing  is  simply  wasteful.  Again,  1  re¬ 
fer  you  to  some  basic  texts  on  advertising— by  David  Ogilvy  and 
others.  There  are  right  ways  to  prepare  headlines  and  wrong  ways, 
desirable  claims  to  make  and  poor  claims.  And,  for  every  "rule  in 
advertising"  you  are  apt  to  also  find  an  exception— for  often  doing 
something  different,  being  innovative,  is  fruitful. 

As  you  graduate  to  larger  and  larger  advertisements,  possibly  fi¬ 
nally  to  full  pages,  you  have  many  other  considerations.  What  about 
illustrations?  Is  one  large  illustration  better  than  10  small  ones,  or 
what  about  one  medium-size  illustration  and  five  small  ones?  Should 
prices  be  listed  for  rarities,  or  should  you  invite  the  reader  to 
write  for  more  information?  Should  you  use  a  coupon  or  shouldn't 
you?  Is  it  better  to  say  something  brief  like  "Correctly  Graded  Coins" 
or  to  devote  an  entire  paragraph  with  possibly  50  to  100  words  care- 


fully  explaining  how  and  why  you  grade  accurately? 

Traditionally,  "action"  type  headlines  have  been  effective,  and  larger 
advertisements  will  permit  you  to  experiment  in  this  regard.  "How 
to  Sell  Your  Coins  at  Auction  for  the  Best  Price"  (a  headline  used  by 
my  firm)  is  probably  more  effective  than  "Auction  Selling  Informa¬ 
tion."  A  headline  which  promises  a  revelation  or  some  degree  of  ex¬ 
citement  can  be  effective,  such  as  "The  Inside  Story  on  Auction 
Commission  Rates,"  or  "A  Bag  of  Indian  Cents  Found  Hidden  in  an 
Old  Bank  Vault."  Many  writers  of  advertising  theory  have  recommend¬ 
ed  that  the  word  "you"  be  placed  in  the  headline,  such  as  "You  Can 
Get  the  Best  Buys  Here"  or  "Best  Buys  for  You.”  "How  To"  is  another 
effective  word  combination. 

No  matter  what  you  do,  every  word  should  count.  A  headline  should 
have  no  unnecessary  words  in  it,  nor  should  a  text  paragraph  be  overly 
verbose,  any  more  than  a  piece  of  machinery  should  have  1 5  gears 
in  it  if  it  could  do  the  same  work  with  just  eight  gears. 

Now  we  come  to  advertising  effectiveness.  You  do  not  place  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  just  to  see  your  name  in  print,  you  place  an  advertise¬ 
ment  to  sell!  How  do  you  tell  whether  an  advertisement  is  effective? 

The  most  effective  way  for  mail  order  is  the  "key."  What  is  a  key? 
A  key  simply  is  a  method  of  coding  your  advertisement  so  you  know 
what  response— what  amount  of  business— you  receive  from  it.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  the  key  is  essential,  but,  surprisingly,  only  a  few  ad¬ 
vertisers  use  it. 

Previously  I  suggested  you  place  a  one-eighth  page  advertisement 
in  Coin  Publication  "A"  for  $200.  Now  1  suggest  you  place  a  series 
of  advertisements  in  the  same  publication,  continuing  for  a  span  of 
several  weeks.  In  other  words,  send  in  your  first  ad  one  week,  your 
second  ad  the  next  week,  your  third  the  week  after,  and  so  on.  By 
the  time  you  send  in  your  third  or  fourth  ad  you  will  have  received 
a  number  of  responses  from  your  first.  Your  first  and  second  ads  will 
be  quite  "theoretical"  in  the  meantime.  Later,  as  your  advertisements 
appear  regularly,  you  will  be  able  to  refine  your  titles,  text,  and  other 
considerations  based  upon  the  results  obtained. 

For  business  reasons  1  recommend  that  you  place  similar  adver¬ 
tisements  in  at  least  one  other  numismatic  publication.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  comparable  one-eighth  page  advertisement  in  Coin 
Publication  "B"  costs  $150  for  an  eighth  page  (not  including  any  cash 
discount  you  might  get  for  quick  payment;  as  noted,  I  recommend 
that  you  take  any  discounts  offered).  When  orders  from  all  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  come  in,  some  advertisements  will  be  a  better  invest¬ 
ment  than  others.  By  comparing  the  results  you  can  then  determine 


where  your  future  advertising  budget  should  be  placed. 

While  I  am  recommending  that  you  "key"  your  advertising,  this  is 
not  the  way  it  is  done  in  the  advertising  world— in  the  non-numismatic 
advertising  world,  that  is.  Rather,  advertising  desirability  in  the  out¬ 
side  word  is  often  based  upon  a  complex  system  of  cost  per  thou¬ 
sand  readers,  demographics  (the  breakdown  of  income,  spending 
habits,  etc.  of  the  audience),  and  other  considerations.  If  you  were 
a  maker  of  automobiles  and  wanted  to  advertise  in,  say.  Time,  Business 
Week.  Forbes,  and  New  Yorker,  you  would  want  to  know  the  cost  per  thou¬ 
sand  readers.  The  cost  per  reader  is  simply  determined  by  taking  the 
rate  charge  for  a  full-page  advertisement  and  dividing  it  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers  to  that  publication.  Sounds  simple,  doesn't  it?  Well, 
it  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  all  that. 

Demographics,  a  relatively  new  word  so  far  as  advertising  usage 
is  concerned,  sets  in.  Basically,  demographics  refers  to  the  quality  of 
the  reader.  Does  the  magazine  go  primarily  to  affluent  businessmen 
with  great  purchasing  power,  or  does  it  go  to  average  citizens?  New 
Yorker  magazine  is  very  proud  that  its  readership  is  mostly  wealthy 
individuals.  It  is  probably  the  case  that  an  advertisement  reaching 
100,000  readers  of  New  Yorker  magazine  would  be  far  better  for  Rolls 
Royce  automobiles  than  would  an  advertisement  reaching  twice  as 
many,  or  200,000,  average  newspaper  readers,  even  if  the  cost  for 
each  ad  were  the  same.  Most  advertisers  try  to  "target"  their  mes¬ 
sages.  For  example,  a  purveyor  of  expensive  liquor  might  prefer  to 
advertise  in  New  Yorker  rather  than  in  a  rural  Iowa  newspaper,  if  all 
other  considerations  were  equal. 

In  numismatics  you  will  learn  that  readership  of  different  publica¬ 
tions  is  on  different  levels.  For  example,  The  Numismatist  is  distributed 
only  to  members  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association.  The  aver¬ 
age  reader  therefore  is  fairly  knowledgeable.  On  the  other  hand,  Coins 
Magazine  and  Coin  Age  magazine  are  distributed  to  a  large  extent  on 
newsstands  and  reach  many  beginners.  An  offering  of  a  rare  Vermont 
copper  coin  of  1785  would  probably  sell  more  readily  in  The  Numis¬ 
matist  than  in  Coins  Magazine.  Coversely,  an  advertisement  entitled  "In¬ 
troductory  Lincoln  Cent  Specials,"  offering  100  different  dates  and 
mintmarks  of  Lincoln  cents,  would  probably  do  better  in  Coins  Maga¬ 
zine.  for  it  would  reach  more  beginners.  Some  of  this  you  can  figure 
out  yourself  simply  by  studying  advertisements  in  the  magazines  and 
noting  the  products  offered  and  the  advertising  themes  used.  Again 
referring  to  the  Yankee  magazine  example,  if  someone  consistently  ad¬ 
vertises  a  given  product  in  a  given  magazine,  the  assumption  can 
be  made  that  the  advertising  is  effective  (or  else  the  head  of  the  ad- 


vertising  department  is  a  dodo!). 

I  recommend  that  at  the  outset  you  limit  your  advertising  to  two 
or,  at  the  most,  three  leading  numismatic  publications.  While  there 
are  general-interest  hobby  publications  in  the  antiques  field  which 
also  offer  columns  or  features  on  coins,  I  do  not  recommend  adver¬ 
tising  there  at  the  outset.  Why?  Because  you  are  paying  to  send  your 
advertising  message  to  collectors  of  china  plates,  antique  cars, 
music  boxes,  posters,  and  other  things— and  you  cannot  afford  to  do 
this!  Later,  if  you  develop  an  advertisement  that  is  of  fairly  general 
interest  and  which  has  been  a  proven  success,  you  may  want  to  broad¬ 
en  your  horizons  and  try  to  "convert"  some  collectors  of  china  plates 
to  become  numismatists,  but  for  the  meantime  stick  to  publications 
concentrating  on  readers  already  involved  in  the  coin  hobby. 

If  you  place  the  same  advertisement  in  two  different  numismatic 
publications,  when  all  results  come  in  you  will  find  that  one  will  do 
better  than  the  other.  You  can  then  govern  further  actions  accordingly. 

It  is  usual  practice  to  make  the  "key"  part  of  the  address.  In  this 
way  the  person  responding  to  your  advertisement  will  fill  it  in  natu¬ 
rally  and  does  not  have  to  go  to  extra  efforts.  Although  publications 
encourage  readers  to  say  something  like  "1  read  your  advertisement 
in  Coin  World,"  in  practice  collectors  very  rarely  do  this.  Time  is  mon¬ 
ey,  and  people  usually  are  not  obsessed  with  wordiness  when  they 
send  in  their  orders.  So,  make  it  easy  for  your  customers  by  placing 
the  key  in  an  inconspicuous  place. 

There  are  several  ways  to  do  this.  If  your  normal  business  address 
is  John  Smith,  Box  1234,  Middletown,  Iowa,  then  you  can  key  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  by  changing  a  line  in  your  address  to  read  Box  1234-A. 
In  this  way  your  advertisement  in  Coin  World  will  be  Box  1234-A,  the 
same  advertisement  in  Numismatic  News  can  be  keyed  as  Box  1234-B, 
and  a  third  magazine  or  newspaper  can  be  keyed  as  Box  1234-C. 

You  can  also  add  a  letter  to  an  office  number  or  a  street  address, 
such  as  1234-A  Elm  Street,  Middletown,  Iowa,  or  Suite  800-A,  Com¬ 
mercial  Bank  Building.  Middletown,  Iowa  and  so  on.  Some  use  a 
department  number  such  as  Department  A  or  Department  1,  but  this 
takes  an  extra  word  so  I  do  not  necessarily  recommend  it. 

By  placing  the  key  as  part  of  your  address  the  mailman  is  not  con¬ 
fused,  and  your  letters  will  be  delivered  to  the  right  place.  At  the  same 
time  you  can  determine  where  the  response  is  coming  from.  It  would 
be  a  mistake,  for  example,  to  tamper  with  the  zip  code,  with  your 
name,  or  with  the  numerical  part  of  your  address,  for  this  would  make 
it  confusing  and  might  result  in  misaddressed  mail. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  key  an  advertisement  if  you  place 


your  ads  in  just  one  publication.  For  example,  if  you  advertise  Lin¬ 
coln  cents  in  Numismatic  News  and  in  that  publication  only,  then,  obvi¬ 
ously,  all  orders  you  receive  for  Lincoln  cents  will  be  from  that  source. 
However,  if  you  place  two  identical  ads  in  two  publications  at  the 
same  time,  keying  the  ad  is  the  best  way  to  tell  which  is  doing  best. 

Some  basic  mathematics  can  be  employed  to  determine  which  ad¬ 
vertisement  has  the  best  response.  Going  back  to  our  hypothetical 
Publication  "A"  which  costs  $200  for  an  eighth-page  ad,  and  Publi¬ 
cation  "B"  which  costs  $150  for  an  eighth-page  ad,  let's  assume  you 
placed  an  identical  ad  in  each.  After  a  suitable  amount  of  time  you 
tallied  the  response  and  found  that  $1,000  worth  of  business  came 
from  Publication  "A”  and  $900  worth  from  Publication  "B." 
Which  was  the  most  effective?  Publication  ‘A"  had  a  cost  of  $200 
for  $1,000  worth  of  business,  or  an  advertising  cost  of  20%.  Publica¬ 
tion  "B"  had  a  cost  of  $1 50  for  $900  worth  of  business,  or  an  adver¬ 
tising  cost  of  16.6%.  In  this  example.  Publication  "B”  did  best,  even 
though  it  brought  in  a  lower  amount  of  business,  for  the  cost  per 
dollar  of  sales  was  less.  In  actuality,  such  a  test  represents  a  relative¬ 
ly  small  difference  between  publications.  It  would  not  necessarily  in¬ 
dicate  that  Publication  "B"  was  the  better  of  the  two— but  it  would 
indicate  that  further  testing  might  be  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  $1,000  worth  of  orders  came  in  from  Publica¬ 
tion  “A.”  the  same  example  used  earlier,  but  only  $100  worth  of  ord¬ 
ers  came  in  from  Publication  "B,"  this  would  probably  indicate  that 
Publication  “B"  is  a  failure,  at  least  so  far  as  this  particular  offer  is 
concerned. 

I  have  had  instances  in  which  the  advertising  cost  in  one  publica¬ 
tion  may  have  been  5%  of  the  sales  realized  and  another  publication 
50%!  I  have  also  had  terrible  examples  in  which  the  advertisement 
cost  more  than  the  total  amount  of  revenue  received!  You  win  some 
and  lose  some,  and  you  will  see  this  time  and  time  again  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  My  firm  still  regularly  runs  keyed  advertisements  in  different  pub¬ 
lications  to  determine  which  is  the  best  use  of  the  advertising  dollar. 

An  interesting  way  of  keying  an  advertisement  was  used  by  a  friend 
of  mine  who  had  a  large  and  successful  business  selling  oil  field  equip¬ 
ment.  Year  after  year  a  salesman  for  telephone  directory  advertising 
implored  him  to  spend  several  hundred  dollars  per  month  for  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  My  friend  was  skeptical,  for  he 
felt  advertising  in  publications  directed  to  established  drilling  firms, 
oil  companies,  and  the  like  would  be  best.  However,  at  last  he  gave 
in  and  signed  up  for  a  year's  worth  of  advertising.  He  keyed  the  ad 
by  setting  up  a  special  telephone  number  which  appeared  only  in 


the  yellow  pages  and  nowhere  else.  The  cost  of  wiring  another  line 
into  his  business  was  small  compared  to  the  ad  cost  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  each  month. 

The  ad  appeared.  A  month  went  by.  and  the  telephone  didn't  ring. 
Another  month  went  by,  and  then  another  month.  Finally,  the  spe¬ 
cial  number  rang!  But,  alas,  it  was  a  wrong  number!  Then  there  were 
no  more  calls  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Needless  to  say,  his  directory 
advertising  was  not  renewed.  This  story  is  a  true  one  and  dramatical¬ 
ly  illustrates  how  advertising  can  be  wasted  if  results  are  not  tabulated. 

In  another  instance,  a  friend  selling  dolls  to  collectors  ran  regular 
advertisements  in  regional  newspapers,  spending  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  each  month  in  the  process.  Results  were  rather  poor,  and  busi¬ 
ness  was  slow.  Then  he  decided  to  run  a  small  advertisement  in  Doll 
Reader,  a  nationwide  magazine  sent  out  to  doll  collectors.  You 
guessed  it!  The  response  was  enthusiastic,  and  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  telephone  calls,  in-person  visits,  and  mail  inquiries. 

For  a  mail  order  coin  advertisement,  another  effective  way  to  key¬ 
ing  is  to  use  a  coupon.  As  the  coupon  takes  up  space,  it  cannot  be 
used  as  effectively  in  an  eighth-page  ad  as  in  a  full-page  ad,  but  if 
it  fits,  it  can  be  quite  useful.  I  especially  recommend  a  coupon  in 
ads  in  which  the  items  offered  are  standard— such  as  requests  for 
a  catalogue,  offers  of  books,  or  sets  of  coins  which  you  stock  in  quan¬ 
tity.  In  that  way.  the  person  ordering  can  simply  check  off  the  items 
desired  and  send  a  coupon  in  with  his  remittance.  For  long  listings 
of  coins  by  dates,  coupons  are  of  lesser  value  as  the  coins  must  be 
individually  described  in  the  order  anyway. 

Jim  Ruddy,  who  was  my  business  associate  for  many  years,  placed 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  advertising  for  his  Photograde 
book  in  the  1970s.  In  the  process,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  books 
were  sold— making  it  the  best-selling  grading  guide  ever  published. 
By  keying  the  advertisements  with  a  code  letter  or  number  or  by  us¬ 
ing  a  coupon  (when  the  coupon  is  sent  in,  he  could  tell  from  what 
publication  it  came  from  simply  by  looking  at  the  coupon  and  see¬ 
ing  how  it  was  printed)  he  determined  down  to  a  fine  degree  which 
advertising  areas  were  best  for  his  grading  book.  By  using  this  infor¬ 
mation,  he  was  able  to  drop  publications  with  poor  response  and 
place  more  advertisements  in  publications  with  good  response— all 
to  great  effectiveness. 

During  your  career  as  a  coin  dealer  you  will  wage  a  constant  battle 
to  keep  overhead  and  expenses  down,  and  advertising  effectiveness 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  do  it.  If  you  become  a  large  advertiser 
in  various  numismatic  publications  (as  my  firm  is),  then  your  adver- 


tising  bills  will  be  one  of  the  highest  expenses  on  your  profit  and 
loss  statement.  If  consistent  testing  shows  that  one  type  of  headline 
or  advertising  message  is  not  effective,  or  that  a  given  publication 
has  too  high  of  an  advertising  cost  per  sales  dollar,  then  you  can  modi¬ 
fy  your  advertising  accordingly.  At  one  time  or  another,  my  firm  has 
probably  advertised  in  200  different  publications— including  daily 
papers  with  coin  columns,  hobby  magazines,  overseas  publications, 
and  the  like.  By  continually  testing  we  have  refined  our  advertising 
down  to  a  special  list  where  our  messages  seem  to  draw  the  best 
response. 

When  studying  the  effectiveness  of  advertisements,  it  is  important 
to  know  what  the  term  "effective"  means.  For  example,  if  you  place 
an  advertisement  offering  something  of  value  for  nothing— such  as 
a  $5  catalogue  free,  you  may  get  a  lot  of  response,  but  you  may  not 
make  money  if  the  people  asking  for  it  have  no  intention  of  buying. 
It  might  be  better  to  charge  $5  for  the  catalogue,  or  some  special 
low  price  such  as  $2.  and  get  many  fewer  responses,  but  get  responses 
from  people  who  are  in  a  mood  to  do  business.  There  are  always 
people  looking  for  "freebies."  The  standard  advertising  textbooks  tell 
you.  for  example,  that  a  pretty  girl  in  a  swimsuit  will  attract  a  lot  of 
readership— and  I  am  sure  that  if  you  put  a  full-page  advertisement 
in  Coin  World  featuring  a  girl  in  a  bathing  suit,  the  rule  would  hold 
true.  However,  would  the  advertisement  sell  Indian  cents  or  Morgan 
dollars?  I  doubt  it.  In  fact,  it  might  offend  some  people.  It's  not  al¬ 
ways  the  quantity  of  advertising  response  that  is  important;  the  quality 
must  be  evaluated  as  well. 

In  the  beginning,  keep  your  advertisement  small  and,  as  noted,  try 
several  different  places.  If  possible,  offer  a  diversity  of  material.  In  fact, 
if  your  stock  permits  1  would  recommend  that  your  first  several  ads 
each  contain  coins  in  a  different  series— one  advertisement  with  Mor¬ 
gan  dollars,  another  with  gold  coins,  another  with  "type"  coins,  per¬ 
haps  still  another  with  copper  coins.  This  will  enable  you  to  test  the 
market  better  than  if  you  run  multiple  advertisements  on  just  Mor¬ 
gan  dollars  or  just  Liberty  nickels.  Key  your  advertisements,  and  then 
use  the  results  to  determine  which  did  the  best  job. 

When  comparing  keyed  advertisements  in  different  publications, 
be  sure  the  advertisements  are  truly  identical.  If  you  put  a  different 
headline  in  each  ad,  the  difference  in  response  you  receive  may  be 
due  to  the  headline,  not  due  to  the  advertising  worthiness  of  the  pub¬ 
lication!  Keep  all  items  consistent  except  the  key,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  amass  the  most  scientific  results. 

When  comparing  identical  advertisements,  also  notice  other  fac- 


tors  which  may  affect  the  results.  For  instance,  if  you  advertise  a  list¬ 
ing  of  Lincoln  cents,  and  another  advertisement  of  Lincoln  cents 
appears  close  to  yours,  and  the  other  advertisement  has  lower 
prices— then  your  advertisement  might  do  poorly,  not  because  the 
numismatic  publication  is  doing  a  bad  job,  but  because  your  adver¬ 
tisement  in  it  suffered  from  poor  comparison.  If  you  offer  a  diversity 
of  coins  in  your  advertising,  the  possibility  of  this  happening  is 
diminished. 

Before  you  place  your  advertisement  you  should  carefully  deter¬ 
mine  prices  which  will  be  competitive  once  they  appear  in  print.  Of¬ 
ten  this  can  be  done  by  comparing  prices  in  the  same  publication 
at  the  time  you  devise  your  pricing  structure.  If  five  different  firms 
are  offering  a  given  Morgan  silver  dollar  in  a  given  grade  at  $200, 
$190,  $210,  $205,  and  $195,  then  you  would  probably  do  well  if  you 
positioned  your  price  somewhere  between  $190  and  $210.  If  you  ask 
$2  50,  you  may  get  no  orders  at  all.  If  you  ask  $175,  you  might  be 
swamped  with  more  orders  than  you  can  fill— a  bad  situation  if  you 
have  but  a  single  coin. 

The  position  of  the  advertisement  is  also  important.  Several  studies 
have  shown  that  advertisements  placed  on  a  right-hand  page  draw 
5%  to  8%  greater  readership  than  advertisements  placed  on  a  left- 
hand  page.  An  ad  placed  clearly  on  a  page  where  it  can  be  seen  at 
quick  glance  will  do  better  than  one  "buried"  inconspicuously.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  usually  not  possible  to  guarantee  in  what  position  on  a  page 
your  ad  will  appear,  so  this  has  to  be  left  to  chance.  When  you  study 
the  results  you  can  determine  for  yourself  whether  the  placement 
has  been  harmful  or  helpful. 

For  reasons  of  position,  the  items  offered,  and  changing  trends, 
it  is  important  to  continually  retest  different  publications,  even  after 
you  think  you  know  all  the  answers.  Once  you  develop  guidelines, 
then  larger  advertisements  can  be  placed.  It  is  logical  to  spend  the 
greatest  amount  of  your  advertising  budget  in  a  publication  which 
has  brought  you  the  best  response.  So  much  for  the  keying  of  ads. 
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TAKING  CARE  OF  ORDERS 

Your  advertisements  have  been  placed,  and  now  the  orders  are  com¬ 
ing  in!  If  the  response  is  slow,  only  two  or  three  orders  per  day,  you 
can  comfortably  handle  them  as  they  arrive,  furnishing  "same  day" 
service.  I  am  assuming  your  business  is  still  a  part-time  occupation 
and  not  a  full-time  situation,  and  that  you  do  all  of  the  work  yourself 
without  the  aid  of  staff. 

If  orders  come  in  fast  and  furious,  and  they  have  a  way  of  doing 
this  sometimes,  I  consider  it  only  fair  to  number  or  stamp  them  in 
the  order  received,  so  they  can  be  filled  in  the  same  order.  You  will 
often  have  the  instance  in  which  two  or  three  orders  are  received 
for  the  same  coin.  The  policy  in  my  business  is  to  give  the  order  to 
the  first  check  received.  If  two  orders  for  the  same  coin  are  received 
simultaneously,  then  you  may  have  a  problem.  In  this  instance,  you 
may  wish  to  fill  the  order  that  has  the  earlier  postmark,  or  perhaps 
you  may  wish  to  fill  the  order  that  was  opened  first.  Another  possi¬ 
bility  is  that  you  may  wish  to  review  each  order  and  give  the  coin 
to  someone  who  has  ordered  from  you  in  the  past.  Probably  the  best 
way  is  to  simply  treat  each  situation  on  its  own  merit. 

If  one  collector  orders  five  different  coins,  and  another  collector 
requests  just  a  single  piece,  you  may  find  it  most  advantageous  to 
give  the  person  ordering  just  one  coin  the  single  piece  he  needs,  and 
refund  part  of  the  remittance  to  the  other  collector— assuming  the 
other  four  coins  the  collector  wanted  are  in  your  inventory.  For  your 
purposes,  two  things  should  be  accomplished:  you  want  to  be  fair 
to  your  customers  and  also  you  want  to  do  the  best  for  your  own 
business. 

If  a  letter  accompanying  an  order  gives  you  the  impression  the  cus- 


tomer  is  going  to  give  you  a  "hard  time,"  then  this  type  of  order  can 
be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pile.  For  example,  an  order  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  remittance  and  the  statement,  "1  am  looking  forward  to 
receiving  the  coin  as  1  have  always  wanted  one  of  these,"  probably 
represents  a  better  situation  for  you  than  an  order  accompanied  by 
a  statement  such  as:  "1  am  very,  very  fussy  about  grading.  I  returned 
the  last  five  coins  I  ordered  by  mail  from  other  people,  and  you  had 
better  be  honest  with  me  or  I  will  register  a  complaint."  It  is  not  that 
you  have  any  intention  of  being  dishonest  with  the  second  customer; 
it  is  just  that  a  letter  like  this  indicates  the  person  has  had  a  hard 
time  with  numerous  other  transactions  and  probably  will  have  a  hard 
time  with  you! 

While  1  consider  it  desirable  to  grade  accurately,  as  discussed  earlier 
in  the  present  text,  at  the  same  time  you  have  to  be  realistic.  If  a 
coin  is  Extremely  Fine-40  and  you  advertise  it  as  such,  then  I  expect 
you  to  deliver  an  Extremely  Fine-40  coin.  However,  some  customers 
expect  to  order  an  Extremely  Fine-40  coin  and  obtain  one  which  looks 
like  an  Uncirculated  example!  The  same  type  of  person,  by  the  way. 
will  not  be  conservative  when  selling  coins.  You  can  almost  bet 
that  if  he  has  an  Extremely  Fine-40  coin  he  will  want  close  to  an  Un¬ 
circulated  price  for  it! 

It  is  important  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  sale  listed  in  your  adver¬ 
tisement.  If  you  specify  that  the  coins  will  be  sent  postpaid,  then  don't 
bill  the  collector  for  postage  and  handling.  If  you  specify  a  30-day 
return  period,  then  don't  get  upset  if  you  get  a  coin  back  three  weeks 
later.  When  you  do  receive  a  coin  back,  and  this  will  happen  despite 
the  best  of  your  intentions,  look  the  piece  over  to  ascertain  whether 
you  have  made  a  mistake  in  grading  or  pricing,  and  check  into  the 
reason  the  piece  was  returned.  At  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  when 
a  piece  is  returned  our  staff  checks  it  in  detail,  or  I  check  it  personal¬ 
ly,  for  I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  the  right  thing  to  do  to  quiz  a  cus¬ 
tomer  on  why  he  did  not  like  it.  In  fact,  our  own  terms  of  sale  specify 
that  coins  can  be  returned  for  any  reason— without  an  explanation 
needed.  To  force  the  customer  to  give  detailed  discussions  may  place 
him  in  an  uncomfortable  position.  1  strongly  recommend  the  "no  ex¬ 
planation  is  necessary"  policy.  However,  you  may  have  your  own 
thoughts  on  the  matter. 

Often  a  collector  will  state  what  he  doesn't  like.  "There  is  a  small 
nick  on  the  rim,  and  although  it  grades  MS-65,  1  don't  like  the  nick," 
or  "Before  your  1904  Liberty  nickel  arrived,  1  was  able  to  pick  one 
up  at  a  local  coin  shop,  so  I  don't  need  it  now,"  are  typical  comments. 

Remittances  will  come  to  you  in  many  forms:  Checks,  money  ord- 


ers,  credit  card  numbers  (if  you  accept  them),  and  even  in  United 
States  currency.  If  a  collector  not  known  to  you  submits  a  personal 
check,  he  will  often  submit  a  list  of  dealers  with  whom  he  has  done 
business— for  use  as  credit  references.  Use  these  references  and  con¬ 
tact  the  other  dealers  in  question.  A  simply  inquiry  such  as:  "I  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  for  $500  from  Mr.  John  Doe.  Has  your  experience 
with  him  been  satisfactory?”  will  do  the  trick.  By  means  of  interdeal¬ 
er  cooperation,  you  will  soon  get  an  answer,  which  is  usually  '’yes.” 
My  company  receives  credit  inquiries  every  day  from  dealers  across 
the  country. 

If  no  credit  reference  is  given,  and  the  check  is  a  personal  one,  you 
may  elect  to  hold  the  coins  until  you  deposit  the  check  and  it  has 
cleared  the  bank.  In  the  meantime,  it  would  be  courteous  to  drop 
a  note  to  the  customer  telling  him  the  coins  are  being  set  aside  pend¬ 
ing  his  check  clearance. 

The  difference  between  a  cashier's  check  and  a  personal  check 
might  influence  you  as  to  which  of  two  customers  gets  a  given  coin. 
If  you  only  have  one  1888  Liberty  Seated  quarter  and  have  two  ord¬ 
ers  for  it— one  a  personal  check  from  a  party  unknown  to  you,  and 
the  other  a  cashier's  check— you  may  wish  to  give  preference  to  the 
cashier's  check.  Certainly,  less  "red  tape”  is  involved  this  way. 

As  a  comment  to  collectors  reading  this,  I  suggest  when  you  send 
your  first  order  to  any  dealer,  give  credit  references  if  you  send  a 
personal  check.  Or,  better  yet.  send  a  certified  check  or  a  cashier's 
check. 

There  are  a  number  of  bad  check  artists  around,  and  they  seem 
to  enjoy  ordering  from  coin  dealers!  So,  there  is  a  problem  in  this 
regard,  it  pays  to  be  careful.  Cashier's  checks  and  bank  drafts  ar¬ 
en't  always  what  they  appear  to  be.  T\vo  or  three  times  1  have  received 
forged  examples  of  these.  In  one  instance  burglars  broke  into  a  bank 
in  the  state  of  Washington  and  stole  a  whole  pile  of  unissued  cashi¬ 
er's  checks!  They  then  got  a  check  imprinting  machine  and  filled  them 
out  for  different  amounts,  subsequently  mailing  them  to  coin  deal¬ 
ers.  An  alert  person  on  my  staff  noticed  the  written  order  accom¬ 
panying  the  check  seemed  to  be  unusual,  so  she  called  the  bank  and 
discovered  the  fraud.  In  this  particular  instance,  the  fake  cashier's 
check  was  for  $800.  The  order  read  something  like  this:  "Enclosed 
is  a  cashier's  check  for  $800  for  the  1841  half  cent  you  advertised 
recently.  If  the  half  cent  has  been  sold,  then  send  any  other  coins 
of  your  choice  to  fill  the  order.”  My  staff  member,  having  seen  thou¬ 
sands  of  orders,  knew  someone  with  such  a  specialized  desire  as  an 
1841  half  cent  would  not  accept  just  "any”  other  coins  as  a  substi- 


tute  to  fill  the  order,  so  her  suspicions  were  aroused! 

Once  your  business  grows,  you  may  wish  to  offer  credit  card  pur¬ 
chases.  MasterCard,  Visa.  American  Express,  and  various  other  credit 
cards  are  quite  popular.  The  seller— in  this  case  you— has  to  pay  a 
commission  to  the  credit  card  agencies  for  this  privilege.  This  is  an 
added  cost  of  doing  business.  This  commission  can  be  negotiated, 
however,  so  it  might  be  wise  to  talk  to  a  credit  card  representative 
when  setting  up  such  a  system.  In  general,  the  more  business  you 
run  through  the  credit  card  system,  the  lower  the  rate  is. 

There  are  numerous  credit  card  frauds  perpetrated,  and  you  should 
be  aware  of  them.  In  one  instance  called  to  my  attention,  a  gas  sta¬ 
tion  attendant  made  a  mental  note  of  the  name  and  MasterCard  num¬ 
bers  used  by  patrons  who  drove  Cadillacs,  Lincoln  Continentals,  and 
other  expensive  cars.  He  assumed  such  people  would  have  a  high 
credit  limit  on  their  cards.  He  did  not  know  the  home  addresses  of 
the  people  with  the  credit  cards  (this  is  not  imprinted  on  the  card), 
but  his  scheme  made  it  unnecessary  to  know  this.  He  then  telephoned 
coin  dealers,  including  my  firm,  and  gave  an  order  which  went  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

My  name  is  John  Doe.  I  would  like  to  order  the  1881  half  dol¬ 
lar  at  $900  and  charge  it  to  my  MasterCard  account.  My  num¬ 
ber  is  such  and  such.  As  I  am  not  home  during  the  day,  I  would 
like  the  mail  delivered  to  my  business  associate:  John  Smith, 
1234  Main  Street. 

After  receiving  the  request,  our  staff  member  contacted  Master- 
Card  and  received  an  authorization  number.  The  coins  were  then  sent 
to  John  Doe  in  care  of  his  business  associate,  John  Smith.  It  turned 
out  that  John  Smith  had  rented  a  room  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and 
had  received  at  said  address  dozens  of  packages  from  dealers  all 
over  the  country.  This  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  month.  The  follow¬ 
ing  month,  various  MasterCard  holders  received  their  statements,  in¬ 
cluding  the  "real"  John  Doe.  He  called  MasterCard  to  protest  that 
he  had  never  ordered  any  coins  from  my  firm.  By  that  time,  Master- 
Card  had  received  many  other  inquiries  of  this  same  nature  from  other 
MasterCard  holders,  so  the  fraud  was  discovered.  The  perpetrator 
and  his  accomplice  had  long  since  vanished. 

It  is  best  to  take  a  positive  attitude,  rather  than  a  suspicious  out¬ 
look,  toward  your  customer.  1  personally  prefer  to  consider  a  cus¬ 
tomer  to  be  "right  until  proven  wrong"  and  "honest  until  proven 
dishonest."  However,  I  know  coin  dealers  are  "fair  game"  for  all  sorts 
of  people  engaged  in  fraud,  so  if  something  is  suspicious,  check  it 
out  before  sending  a  coin  or  sending  a  refund  check. 


In  the  course  of  your  business  you  will  be  requested  to  moke 
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In  the  same  vein,  it  is  important  to  consider  your  customers  to  be 
friends,  rather  than  adversaries.  Develop  a  positive  attitude!  Some 
coin  collectors  have  a  chip  on  their  shoulder  and  feel  coin  dealers 
are  lions  just  waiting  to  attack  lambs  (collectors).  And,  probably  some 
dealers  consider  collectors  to  be  "lambs."  However,  such  should  not 
be  the  case  with  you.  Develop  a  positive  attitude,  treat  your  customers 
as  if  they  are  your  friends,  and  all  will  work  out  well. 

How  should  coins  be  shipped?  United  States  mail  provides  an  ef¬ 
fective  means.  By  insured  registered  mail  a  package  can  be  insured 
for  any  value  up  to  $10,000.  Higher  values  can  be  declared,  and  pri¬ 
vate  insurance  can  be  obtained.  Safe  delivery  is  guaranteed.  When 
New  York  jeweler  Harry  Winston  wanted  to  send  the  Hope  Diamond 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington,  D.C.,  he  considered  many 
alternatives— including  personal  courier  and  private  delivery  systems. 
After  checking  out  the  various  advantages,  he  sent  it  by  registered 
mail,  as  he  considered  it  the  best  possible  way  for  safety.  It  arrived 
in  perfect  order. 

I  once  noticed  in  an  advertisement  of  Paramount  International  Coin 
Corporation  they  have  never  had  a  loss  by  registered  mail.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  tens  of  thousands  of  packages  this  firm  sends  out  each  year, 

I  doubt  if  a  more  effective  testimonial  could  be  made  for  the  United 
States  mail  service!  Still,  there  are  some  precautions  to  be  taken.  If 
you  send  the  coins  by  ordinary  uninsured  mail  (as  you  may  want  to 
do  for  a  low-value  item),  or  have  your  own  private  insurance  for  mail 
loss  (as  most  coin  dealers  eventually  do),  then  the  package  will  not 
be  sent  through  the  registry  system  but  will  arrive  by  ordinary  means. 

To  shortcut  temptation  on  behalf  of  postal  employees  and  on  the 
part  of  other  people  who  might  have  access  to  your  shipment  be¬ 
fore  it  is  delivered  to  your  customer,  it  is  best  to  avoid  the  use  of 
the  word  "coins"  or  "numismatics"  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 
Indeed,  most  dealers  follow  this  procedure.  If  your  company  name 
is  Rare  Coin  Galleries  of  Maine,  the  outside  of  the  envelope  can  sim¬ 
ply  say  "R.C.G.  of  Maine,"  for  example. 

You  might  also  wish  to  check  with  the  United  Parcel  Service,  Feder¬ 
al  Express,  and  other  private  carriers,  which  can  be  quite  useful  for 
shipments  of  certain  sizes  and  values.  Before  shipping  anything,  do 
your  homework.  Get  different  rates,  delivery  times,  pickup  schedules, 
and  the  like,  and  then  you  will  be  in  the  best  position  to  operate. 
You  will  learn,  for  example,  that  the  post  office  has  a  special  discount 
rate  for  books  and  periodicals— enabling  these  to  be  sent  very  cheap¬ 
ly.  However,  the  delivery  is  not  as  fast  as  first-class  mail. 

There  are  several  products  on  the  market  designed  for  the  mailing 


of  coins.  The  so-called  "Saf-T-Mailer"  is  a  popular  one,  but  it  proba¬ 
bly  will  pay  you  to  check  as  many  different  ones  as  you  can  find. 
If  you  consult  with  dealers  in  your  area  you  will  undoubtedly 
receive  valuable  tips  on  packaging  coins  properly.  Each  coin  should 
be  enclosed  in  a  durable  envelope  or  padded  bag,  with  the  proper 
postage  affixed. 

Each  coin  in  the  order  should  be  properly  labeled  and  identified, 
preferably  in  its  own  holder  or  envelope  stating  the  date,  denomina¬ 
tion,  and  price.  An  invoice  should  accompany  the  order  and  should 
list  the  items  purchased  and  the  total  cost.  If  the  order  is  not  filled 
in  its  entirety,  and  a  refund  check  is  given,  the  refund  check  should 
be  sent  right  along  with  the  coin  order.  If  the  collector  asks  ques¬ 
tions  when  he  orders  a  coin,  then  include  the  answer  with  the  ship¬ 
ment.  If  the  answer  requires  research  or  can  only  be  taken  care  of 
later,  add  a  note  stating  that  a  separate  letter  will  be  forthcoming. 

Now  that  you  have  done  your  part,  it  is  up  to  your  customer  to 
do  his.  Your  client  will  receive  his  package  within  a  few  days  of  the 
time  you  mail  it— assuming  it  was  sent  by  first-class  mail.  (I  recom¬ 
mend  parcel  post  only  for  supplies  and  bulk  items,  not  for  coins.) 
When  your  package  is  opened,  the  recipient  will  have  one  of  several 
reactions:  he  will  like  the  coins  very  much  and  will  be  enthusiastic 
about  them.  Or,  he  will  like  them,  but  just  in  the  minimum  sense.  In 
other  words,  they  will  be  marginally  satisfactory.  Or,  third,  he  will  not 
like  the  shipment  at  all.  Hopefully,  the  second  and  third  situations 
will  not  occur.  The  ideal  is  the  first  instance  in  which  the  recipient 
is  enthusiastic.  This  obviously  will  pay  off  in  the  form  of  future  orders. 

Customers  have  a  way  of  becoming  very  loyal.  I  have  many  clients 
today  who  ordered  from  me  in  the  early  1950s  and  who  have  been 
buying  steadily  ever  since!  After  a  while  a  buyer  tends  to  become 
a  "close  friend,"  although  we  may  never  have  met  face  to  face.  The 
coin  business  in  many  ways  is  more  than  just  a  dollar  and  cents  situ¬ 
ation,  it  is  a  personal  relationship.  Treat  your  customers  fairly,  and 
they  will  come  to  depend  upon  you.  Most  advanced  collectors  be¬ 
gan  purchasing  coins  years  ago  from  dozens  and  dozens  of  different 
dealers.  By  and  large,  nearly  all  have  narrowed  their  purchase  sources 
down  to  just  a  few  dealers  they  can  trust  and  depend  on.  Obviously, 
your  goal  is  to  become  one  of  these  few  dealers. 

From  a  strictly  business  viewpoint,  being  friendly  with  your  clients 
and  treating  them  fairly  will  bring  more  revenue  your  way.  From  a 
personal  viewpoint,  it  brings  the  satisfaction  that  dollars  alone  can¬ 
not  measure.  If  a  collector  returns  a  coin  to  you,  accept  the  return 
honorably.  Provided  that  the  return  is  made  within  the  proper  time 


and  the  coin  is  in  the  same  condition  as  sent,  send  him  his  refund 
without  question  or  argument.  After  all,  this  policy  was  clearly  stat¬ 
ed  in  your  advertisement.  Then  check  the  coin.  Was  a  mistake  made 
in  grading?  Did  you  overlook  some  small  defect?  If  a  problem  is  found, 
then  regrade  the  coin  or  otherwise  correct  it.  Accept  the  situation 
and  lower  the  price  and  grade  accordingly  before  advertising  it  again. 

You  will  also  experience  returned  coins  that  are  not  justified.  Per¬ 
haps  a  client  ordered  a  coin  from  you  for  $100  and.  in  the  meantime, 
bought  one  elsewhere  for  $95.  Back  comes  your  coin— possibly  with 
a  strong  (and  unfair)  complaint  letter.  Accept  the  situation  quietly  and 
send  a  refund.  Such  is  life,  as  they  say!  It  is  important  to  be  flexible — 
to  be  human— in  the  coin  business. 

If  someone  consistently  makes  what  you  consider  to  be  unreasona¬ 
ble  returns,  in  a  nice  way  tell  him  to  take  his  business  elsewhere. 
Chances  are  good  that  if  you  are  being  fair,  he  is  not  getting  any  bet¬ 
ter  satisfaction  from  any  other  source.  I  remember  an  instance  in  which 
this  happened  to  me.  and  I  wrote  a  letter  which  went  something  like 
this:  ”1  respectfully  recommend  that  you  take  your  business  elsewhere, 
for  the  quality  and  value  we  deliver  apparently  is  not  up  to  your  ex¬ 
pectations."  Back  came  a  letter  something  like  this:  "While  I  do  not 
like  your  coins,  they  are  far  better  than  what  anyone  else  has  ever 
sent  me"!  If  a  client  is  simply  wasting  your  time,  it  is  best  to  dissolve 
the  relationship.  He  will  be  happier  doing  business  elsewhere,  and 
you  will  be  happier  too.  Remember  my  earlier-mentioned  "2%  fac¬ 
tor."  in  which  I  noted  that  Margo  Russell,  a  former  editor  of  Coin  World 
said  if  she  sent  everybody  a  free  $100  bill,  2%  of  her  readers  would 
complain  about  something  or  other! 

Once  a  customer  accepts  your  coin  and  is  happy  with  it,  you  have 
set  the  stage  for  an  excellent  continuing  relationship.  You  have  taken 
an  important  step  toward  the  beginning  of  a  successful  coin  business. 


c 
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OPERATING  A  COIN  SHOP 

Let’s  now  discuss  opening  a  coin  store  or  shop.  As  noted  earlier. 

1  recommend  beginning  your  coin  business  with  a  "vest  pocket"  type 
of  operation,  using  your  home.  There  is  no  sense  at  the  outset  rent¬ 
ing  a  store  and  incurring  expenses.  Rather,  keep  your  costs  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  during  the  early  stages.  If  you  are  gainfully  employed  in  some 
other  occupation,  stick  with  it  until  the  coin  business  builds  to  the 
point  at  which  it  can  provide  you  with  a  decent  income. 

How  long  do  the  early  stages  take?  1  venture  to  estimate  at  least 
a  year,  and  possibly  two  or  three  years.  It  will  take  you  a  year  to  fully 
digest  your  numismatic  library,  to  place  ads  in  numismatic  publica¬ 
tions  and  test  the  results,  to  visit  several  conventions  «n  order  to  get 
a  feel  for  "trading"  to  learn  about  grading,  and  to  otherwise  become 
involved.  Along  the  way  you  will  develop  confidence;  you  will  be  sure 
of  your  impending  success.  There  will  be  little  if  any  risk  if  you  go 
this  route.  If,  along  the  way,  you  find  that  being  in  the  coin  business 
simply  isn't  for  you— and  there  are  many  people  who  have— then  your 
costs  of  retrenching  are  very  little.  You  have  no  long-term  leases,  no 
big  inventory,  no  annoying  obligations.  You  can  test  the  water  before 
jumping  in.  Although  I  realize  many  readers  will  be  in  a  hurry  to  get 
involved  in  "action"  almost  immediately,  and  some  readers  may  suc¬ 
ceed  by  doing  this,  I  know  for  certain  that  those  who  take  it  easy 
at  the  outset  will  do  better  in  the  long  run. 

So,  you  want  to  open  a  coin  shop?  You  now  have  the  basic  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  time  has  come  to  take  the  big  step.  This  is  a  major  deci¬ 
sion,  one  that  involves  a  lot  of  expense,  so  it  must  be  considered 
very  carefully. 

Assuming  you  want  to  remain  in  your  hometown,  the  most  impor- 


tant  thing  is  to  find  a  location  in  a  high  traffic  area  which,  at  the  same 
time,  offers  proper  facilities  for  reasonable  rent— assuming  the  two 
are  not  incompatible.  You  probably  know  the  old  saying  concerning 
the  three  things  that  make  a  piece  of  real  estate  desirable:  location, 
location,  and  location.  So,  whatever  you  do,  don't  expect  customers 
to  go  through  a  maze  and  spend  a  half  hour  trying  to  locate  some 
really  obscure  address.  Rather,  situate  yourself  in  an  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  location.  Start  out  modestly,  and  don't  "shoot  the  moon"  until 
you  see  whether  a  business  in  your  town  can  be  profitable.  It  could 
be  that,  careful  planning  and  excellent  numismatic  knowledge  aside, 
your  town  simply  does  not  have  enough  visitors,  or  enough  poten¬ 
tial  business,  to  make  a  store  worthwhile.  Success  is  not  automatic. 
You  have  to  have  the  right  combination  of  factors. 

1  remember  an  occurrence  in  the  early  1960s,  when  a  group  of  in¬ 
vestors  opened  a  coin  store  in  a  suburban  shopping  center  near  a 
city  in  Pennsylvania.  These  people  had  professional  backgrounds 
but  had  little  or  no  numismatic  experience.  They  thought  being  coin 
dealers  would  be  a  really  nifty  idea,  and  that  before  long  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  profit  would  be  coming  their  way. 
After  all,  coins  were  a  "big  business,"  so  they  figured. 

The  investors  spared  no  expense.  Indirect  lighting  furnished  a  warm 
and  friendly  atmosphere  in  the  new  store.  Beautiful  display  counters, 
some  of  which  rotated  automatically  to  show  the  coins  therein,  lent 
extra  interest.  Comfortable  padded  chairs  were  available  for  visitors. 
Really  "big  spenders"  could  avail  themselves  of  consultation  booths 
nearby.  The  entire  atmosphere  was  resplendent  with  elegance  and 
luxury.  Had  Tiffany's  elected  to  open  a  branch  in  this  particular  Penn¬ 
sylvania  city,  they  could  have  moved  into  these  facilities  without  chang¬ 
ing  a  thing!  Only  one  factor  was  missing:  specific  knowledge  about 
how  to  run  a  coin  business! 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  tremendous  sum  invested  in  fur¬ 
nishing  this  coin  shop  was  lost.  The  store  went  out  of  business  short¬ 
ly  after  it  opened.  The  custom-made  fixtures  were  sold  at  a  tiny 
fraction  of  their  original  cost.  Additional  money  was  lost  by  paying 
lease  fees  after  the  place  was  shuttered. 

Not  only  was  there  a  lack  of  numismatic  knowledge,  the  overhead 
expenses  simply  were  too  great  to  support  a  retail  coin  business  in 
that  location.  Not  even  the  most  knowledgeable  dealer  could  have 
made  a  success  of  an  over-the-counter  business  with  such  tremen¬ 
dous  expense  figures  to  start  with,  and  with  a  stupendous  monthly 
rental! 

Start  out  modestly.  Do  this  by  renting  (not  buying)  premises,  prefer- 


ably  on  a  short-term  lease.  Why  short-term?  So  you  can  move  if  the 
business  proves  to  be  a  failure,  and  can  cut  your  losses.  Or,  better 
yet,  you  can  move  if  the  business  needs  to  expand.  If  possible  find 
a  place  that  already  has  counters  and  store  fixtures,  as  these  can  be 
frightfully  expensive.  If  the  property  lacks  these,  then  buy  used  fix¬ 
tures,  for  they  cost  a  fraction  of  the  price  of  new  ones. 

I  don't  mean  to  seem  miserly  with  my  recommendations,  and  1  cer¬ 
tainly  realize  there  are  those  who  want  to  create  a  "big  splash"  when 
they  open  a  coin  store.  However,  the  present  text  is  directed  toward 
the  reader  with  a  modest  budget  who  wishes  to  enter  the  coin  busi¬ 
ness,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  being  conservative.  Further,  one  can 
always  expand  a  small  business  into  a  large  one.  But,  starting  out 
with  a  large  business  is  apt  to  present  problems.  Every  mistake  you 
make  will  be  terribly  expensive! 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  location,  location,  and  location— a  shop¬ 
ping  center  or  downtown  area  with  high  traffic  would  probably  be 
best.  1  realize  the  square  footage  in  such  a  location  will  be  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  It  is  better  to  have  a  small  store  in  a  good  location  than  a 
large  store  in  a  bad  location! 

Be  sure  the  address  is  not  confusing  and  can  be  found  easily.  As 
most  of  your  customers  will  come  by  car,  be  sure  convenient  park¬ 
ing  is  readily  available  nearby.  In  other  words,  make  it  as  easy  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  customer  to  do  business  with  you. 

Once  you  have  found  premises  you  will  have  to  make  some  altera¬ 
tions  to  suit  your  purposes.  A  sophisticated  alarm  system  is  a  must, 
complete  with  concealed  police-call  buttons  and  other  apparatus.  Your 
insurance  company  will  insist  upon  protection  at  all  entrances  and 
on  the  safes  or  other  coin  storage  areas.  Additional  security  systems 
such  as  ultrasonic  detectors  might  be  advisable.  Check  with  jewel¬ 
ers,  bankers,  and  others  in  your  area  who  possess  valuable  items  and 
determine  which  company  (if  you  have  a  choice)  provides  the  best 
security  service. 

Your  shop  should  be  designed  so  it  can  be  used  comfortably  by 
your  customers.  A  standard  procedure  is  to  put  a  counter  along  one 
wall.  Behind  the  counter  will  be  your  stock  of  rare  coins,  with  individu¬ 
al  selections  visible  through  the  glass  countertop.  You  will  stay  be¬ 
hind  this  counter  to  supervise  buying  and  selling  and  keep  an  eye 
on  the  merchandise. 

Since  coin  dealing  is  a  personal  business  you  will  only  be  able  to 
take  care  of  one  or  two  clients  at  a  time.  You  may  have  a  situation 
in  which  there  are  several  people  in  your  store  at  once.  So,  make  it 
comfortable  for  others  to  wait.  Unlike  many  other  types  of  stores, 


customers  cannot  "browse"  through  your  selection  of  coins  unless 
they  are  supervised.  Chairs  should  be  provided,  so  a  customer  can 
relax  while  waiting  1 5  minutes  or  a  half  hour  for  your  attention.  A 
pile  of  recent  numismatic  newspapers  and  publications  nearby  will 
give  him  something  to  read. 

Out  in  the  same  area  would  be  a  good  place  to  put  your  supply 
of  coin  books  and  accessories  for  sale.  Customers  can  look  through 
the  accessories  without  attention  from  you,  and  as  the  unit  value  is 
small,  there  is  little  financial  risk  from  shoplifting  or  careless  handling. 
It  wouldn't  hurt  if  you  had  a  coffeemaker  nearby.  Clients  appreciate 
personal  touches. 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  front  of  your  store.  If  possible,  have 
the  name  "rare  coins"  somewhere  in  the  title,  or  at  least  prominent¬ 
ly  displayed.  Otherwise,  people  who  pass  by  quickly  will  not  know 
the  nature  of  your  business.  For  example,  if  you  name  your  store  "ABC 
Enterprises,"  and  have  this  as  your  main  sign,  people  driving  by  will 
not  know  whether  you  are  in  the  dry-cleaning  business,  the  real  es¬ 
tate  trade,  or  what  you  do.  Of  course,  some  people  try  to  be  clever 
or  whimsical.  As  mentioned  earlier,  Robert  Bashlow,  a  prominent  coin 
dealer  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  once  set  up  a  company  called  the 
Tfans-Africa  Development  Company,  and  another  called  the  White 
Oak  Trading  Company.  And,  in  the  antiques  trade  one  always  sees 
such  names  as  Serendipity,  Ann-Tiques,  Junque,  or  some  other  type 
of  "clever"  title.  However,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  avoid  this  sort  of 
thing  and  name  your  business  something  pertaining  to  the  trade.  If 
you  don't  do  this,  be  sure  to  have  "rare  coins"  as  part  of  your  sign 
in  any  event.  There  is  no  sense  in  being  anonymous! 

It  is  an  effective  practice  to  post  signs  or  notices  on  the  front  of 
the  store  stating  the  services  offered,  such  as  "rare  coins  bought  and 
sold,"  "gold  and  silver  quotations  daily,"  "coin  sales  and  appraisals," 
or  something  similar.  The  lettering  used  in  your  signs  and  the  size 
can  be  determined  by  the  type  of  image  you  want  to  project.  Do  you 
want  to  have  a  flashy  "trading  center"  or  do  you  want  to  have  a 
distinguished-appearing  fine  arts  type  of  situation?  Both  have 
been  successful,  as  have  various  styles  in-between. 

Directly  within  your  store  window  is  an  excellent  place  for  some 
type  of  display.  Most  dealers  prefer  the  display  to  be  of  a  popular 
nature— possibly  of  gold  coins,  Kennedy  half  dollars,  Proof  sets,  com- 
memoratives,  currency,  or  something  else  of  "human  interest"  val¬ 
ue.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  as  well  as  a  security  risk  to  display 
a  great  numismatic  rarity  in  your  shop  window,  for  few  people  would 
know  what  it  is.  If  you  have  a  special  sale  in  progress,  proclaim  it, 


such  as  "Holiday  discount  on  rare  coin  books"  "Silver  dollar  free 
with  every  purchase  over  $200,"  or  whatever  you  have  in  mind. 

Once  you  have  opened  a  coin  store  you  will  have  to  institute  a  num¬ 
ber  of  policies.  Actually,  these  should  be  thought  about  before  you 
sign  your  lease,  as  policies  need  to  be  thought  out  and  refined. 

What  about  returned  coins?  Are  all  of  your  over-the-counter  sales 
final,  or  is  there  some  type  of  a  return  period  allowed?  Most  coin 
stores  have  an  "all  sales  are  final"  policy  for  over-the-counter  trans¬ 
actions,  unless  it  is  shown  that  a  coin  is  counterfeit  or  that  a  major 
(not  minor)  error  has  been  made  in  grading.  This  eliminates  some¬ 
one  coming  in  on  Saturday,  spending  several  thousand  dollars,  tak¬ 
ing  the  coins  home  and  deciding  on  Sunday  they  should  have  bought 
coins  from  someone  else  instead.  State  what  your  refund  policy  is. 
and  how  it  will  be  given  (in  the  form  of  a  refund,  or  will  you  give  only 
a  credit-?).  Post  it  on  the  wall,  just  as  a  mail  order  dealer  states  in 
his  advertisement  what  his  terms  of  sale  are.  In  general,  over-the- 
counter  terms  of  sale  are  different  from  mail  order  terms  of  sale,  for 
the  in-person  buyer  has  a  chance  to  examine  pieces  before  making 
a  decision  and  payment,  whereas  the  mail  order  buyer  is  purchasing 
things  sight-unseen. 

Do  you  give  credit?  If  so,  state  your  policy.  Do  you  accept  credit 
cards?  Is  the  authenticity  of  every  item  guaranteed?  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  reasonably  asked  by  a  prospective  purchaser,  and  you 
can  save  lots  of  time  by  stating  your  policies  clearly  and  posting  them 
in  a  prominent  place. 

Do  you  appraise  coins  free  of  charge,  or  do  you  charge  a  fee?  Do 
you  want  to  buy  bullion  coins?  Do  you  offer  a  service  for  investors? 
These  are  other  questions  which  you  may  wish  to  consider  and 
answer. 

Formulate  business  hours  and  stick  to  them.  Post  the  schedule 
prominently  on  the  front  of  your  store  so  customers  will  know  when 
you  will  be  in.  In  local  newspaper  advertising  be  sure  to  give  your 
business  hours  so  people  will  not  make  a  long  trip,  pay  for  parking, 
and  then  find  you  are  closed  on  Mondays  or  on  Thursday  afternoons. 
If  your  hours  are  erratic  (as  they  may  be  if  you  attend  numerous  coin 
conventions,  for  example),  then  put  a  notice  in  your  advertisements 
directing  prospective  clients  to  telephone  first.  Some  dealers  leave 
it  up  to  the  customer  and  say  their  hours  are  "by  chance  or  by  ap¬ 
pointment."  There  will  be  times  when  you  will  be  away  at  coin  shows 
and  conventions,  not  to  mention  vacations,  so  unless  you  have  hired 
help  there  might  be  a  problem. 

Hiring  at  least  one  assistant  is  a  good  idea.  You  should  choose  some- 


one  who  is  friendly,  courteous,  intelligent,  and  who  can  deal  with  the 
public.  Numismatic  knowledge  is  not  necessarily  a  requisite,  in  my 
opinion,  for  at  the  beginning  you  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  hire  a 
qualified  professional.  Rather,  hire  someone  whose  abilities  are  limited 
to  answering  the  telephone,  mailing  packages,  helping  with  routine 
inquiries  (after  some  education  from  you),  and  who  can  sell  items 
which  are  on  display  in  your  counter.  When  you  are  away,  or  are  on 
the  telephone,  or  are  using  the  bathroom,  or  are  otherwise  not  avail¬ 
able,  this  person  can  greet  customers,  make  limited  sales,  and  refer 
serious  inquiries  to  a  later  appointment. 

Or,  you  can  literally  be  a  "one-man  operation."  Many  dealers  are. 

In  this  instance  you  will  have  to  lock  your  door  and  post  a  sign  when 
you  are  going  to  the  post  office,  possibly  taking  your  telephone  off 
of  the  hook  at  the  same  time.  Evaluate  the  possibilities,  and  figure 
out  what  is  best  for  you. 

Before  you  open  a  coin  shop  of  your  own  or  sign  a  lease  of  any 
kind,  I  recommend  that  you  visit  at  least  a  dozen  other  coin  stores 
and  get  dealers'  opinions  and  tips.  Do  this  even  if  it  means  traveling 
hundreds  of  miles.  I  suggest  that  you  telephone  a  list  of  dealers  in 
advance,  explain  that  you  are  opening  a  coin  store  (which  should  not 
be  competitive  to  them  if  your  store  is  located  in  a  distant  city),  and 
would  like  some  dealer-to-dealer  advice.  Most  will  probably  be  delight¬ 
ed  to  help  you.  In  fact,  most  will  be  flattered  that  you  asked  for  help. 
The  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  investigate  can  save  you 
many  thousands  of  dollars  later! 

T£ke  with  you  a  checklist  and  make  notes  on  such  things  as  store 
location,  signs  on  the  front,  window  displays,  arrangement  of  coun¬ 
ters,  security  precautions,  the  amount  and  type  of  supplies  and  ac¬ 
cessories  offered,  the  number  of  employees,  the  general  appearance 
of  the  place,  and  so  on.  If  the  dealer  is  willing  to  do  so,  you  may 
wish  to  discuss  various  aspects  of  buying  and  selling  over  the  count¬ 
er,  local  advertising,  and  other  concerns.  Coin  dealers  are  a  gener¬ 
ous  lot,  and  it  is  a  rare  exception  who  is  not  willing  to  help  his  fellow 
professional. 

Once  you  have  decided  to  open  a  coin  store,  spend  some  time—  . 
this  may  involve  several  months— to  find  a  location  which  seems  to 
be  just  right.  I  say  "seems  to  be,"  for  nothing  is  a  sure  thing.  Real 
estate  agents,  newspaper  advertisements,  and  signs  posted  on  va¬ 
cant  stores  provide  possibilities.  Don't  rent  the  first  store  you  see. 
Be  fussy.  Perhaps  you  will  have  to  check  out  a  dozen  possibilities 
to  find  one  which  has  the  factors  you  need.  If  nothing  is  available, 
wait  until  something  is,  even  if  it  means  waiting  until  next  year.  An- 


other  possibility  is  to  locate  your  store  in  another  town,  providing 
that  the  distance  for  commuting  is  not  too  great. 

Once  you  have  made  arrangements  to  rent  a  location  and  have  ac¬ 
quired  fixtures,  attention  must  be  given  to  store  stock.  Contact  a  nu¬ 
mismatic  jobber  and  obtain  a  listing  of  the  different  supplies  available. 
Usually  it  will  take  only  one  or  two  sources  to  provide  all  of  your 
needs  in  albums,  books,  holders  and  folders,  magnifying  glasses,  and 
related  accessories.  Most  of  these  things  are  available  at  discount 
rates  of  40  to  50%  when  an  order  of  a  certain  minimum  size  is 
placed.  For  example,  one  New  York  state  jobber  gives  a  50%  across- 
the-board  discount  on  popular  numismatic  supplies,  providing  that 
orders  are  placed  in  amounts  of  at  least  $500  at  a  time.  If  the  order 
is  prepaid,  then  the  items  are  sent  with  delivery  costs  paid  by  the 
seller.  On  billed  orders,  the  buyer  pays  delivery  costs.  Numismatic 
books  sometimes  are  subject  to  lesser  discounts,  but  still  you  should 
be  able  to  get  at  least  30%  off,  even  on  a  specialized  title. 

To  get  an  idea  of  what  sells  best,  1  recommend  that  you  ask  other 
dealers.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  for  example,  to  order  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  albums  for  Lincoln  cents  as  for  United  States  silver  three-cent 
pieces.  The  latter  album  will  sell  only  to  advanced  collectors,  where¬ 
as  the  former  album,  the  one  for  Lincoln  cents,  will  often  be  the  first 
item  purchased  by  someone  who  is  just  beginning  an  interest  in  coin 
collecting. 

The  same  goes  for  numismatic  books.  A  specialized  reference  on 
state  copper  coins  of  Connecticut  minted  1785-1788  may  sell  in  your 
shop  to  the  extent  of  just  one  or  two  copies  per  year,  whereas  A 
Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  will  probably  move  off  the  shelf  at  the 
rate  of  dozens  or  hundreds  of  copies  during  the  same  period.  So, 
buy  sensibly.  There  is  a  good  profit  in  coin  supplies,  but  you  must 
order  intelligently. 

Generally,  the  profit  on  books  and  supplies  is  greater  than  on  the 
coins  you  will  handle!  Thus,  it  is  important  to  give  prominent  space 
to  books  and  supplies  and  to  merchandise  them  attractively.  There 
are  many  coin  shops  which  do  not  sell  numismatic  books  and  con¬ 
sider  the  handling  of  supplies  to  be  a  nuisance.  This  is  a  big  mistake, 
in  my  opinion.  Not  only  do  books  and  supplies  pay  their  way,  but 
each  book  sold  to  a  customer  becomes  a  little  "salesman"  in  its  own 
right— and  may  bring  the  client  back  to  you.  Someone  buying  that 
book  on  1785-1788  Connecticut  coppers  might  come  in  the  next  week 
and  ask  to  buy  a  few!  Apropros  of  this,  it  wouldn't  hurt  if  you  stamped 
the  name,  address,  and  telephone  number  of  your  store  on  the  in¬ 
side  cover  of  each  book  you  sell. 
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To  display  your  books  and  accessories  effectively,  racks  and  stands 
are  desirable.  Your  numismatic  supplier  may  have  some  of  these  free 
of  charge  (with  an  order  of  a  certain  size)  or  may  be  able  to  refer 
you  to  a  supplier. 

"What  books  should  1  buy?"  is  a  question  often  asked  by  many 
beginners.  Once  you  have  operated  your  coin  shop  for  awhile  you 
can  make  a  listing  of  a  half  dozen  or  so  frequently  asked  questions, 
of  which  this  will  be  one.  Post  the  questions  and  answers  on  the  wall, 
and  you  will  provide  something  for  customers  to  read  while  they  are 
waiting  to  be  served  and,  at  the  same  time,  you  will  save  time  other¬ 
wise  used  to  answer  the  same  questions  over  and  over. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  a  sign  listing  best-selling  reference  books, 
and  then  put  down  after  each  book  a  brief  statement  of  its  contents 
and  the  selling  price.  At  the  same  time,  you  might  want  to  throw  in 
a  special  offer  for  quantity  purchases,  for  your  profit  margin  will  ac¬ 
commodate  it.  For  example,  how  about  a  10%  discount  on  $100  or 
more  worth  of  books  and  supplies  made  during  a  given  visit  to  your 
store? 

Other  signs  can  feature  albums,  folders,  magnifying  glasses,  and  var¬ 
ious  additional  accessories.  Still  another  idea  is  to  post  a  list  of  gift 
suggestions,  being  sure  in  this  instance  to  cover  different  price  ranges. 
Some  clients  will  want  to  spend  $10  for  a  gift,  while  others  might  come 
in  with  several  hundred  dollars. 

In  additional  to  stocking  regular  supplies  and  numismatic  books, 
you  may  wish  to  feature  coin  magazines  and  newspapers.  Most  peri¬ 
odicals  will  give  you  an  attractive  discount  if  you  buy  copies  of  each 
issue  in  quantity.  You  will  find  these  publications  will  build  a  regular 
trade,  as  collectors  will  get  into  the  habit  of  stopping  by  regularly 
to  buy  them.  Many  collectors  live  in  apartment  buildings  or  have  post¬ 
al  addresses  at  which  other  people  see  their  mail.  As  many  numis¬ 
matists  wish  to  be  private,  they  do  not  want  mail  of  any  kind  with 
the  word  "coins,"  "numismatics,"  or  something  similar  coming  to 
them,  so  they  buy  Coin  World,  Numismatic  News,  and  other  coin  period¬ 
icals  at  stores. 

The  coins  in  your  shop  should  be  presented  attractively.  Just  as  I 
recommended  that  the  vest  pocket  and  mail  order  dealer  do,  I  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  coin  store  owner  describe  each  coin  clearly,  stating 
the  date,  the  denomination,  condition,  and  price.  Nothing  is  more 
frustrating  to  a  prospective  buyer  than  to  see  large  numbers  of  un¬ 
priced  coins.  Many  people  coming  into  your  store  will  be  beginners. 
They  have  a  natural  curiosity  and  would  like  to  know  what  different 
pieces  sell  for.  If  you  do  not  mark  your  prices,  then  they  will  be  em- 


barrassed  after  asking  the  first  two  or  three  figures.  They  will  think 
they  are  a  "bother"  to  you,  which  may  not  be  true,  but  it  will  inhibit 
them  from  feeling  at  ease.  Remember,  you  want  to  make  it  as  easy 
as  possible  for  the  customer  to  buy.  You  gain  no  ''points"  by  being 
clever,  or  by  making  customers  ask  unnecessary  questions.  At  the 
same  time,  for  security  reasons  if  you  have  a  particularly  valuable 
piece,  a  coin  worth  many  hundreds  of  dollars  or  more,  you  may  wish 
to  leave  such  a  coin  unpriced,  for  a  beginning  collector  would  not 
be  a  likely  candidate  for  it  in  any  event.  But,  keep  unpriced  coins  to 
a  minimum. 

In  your  shop  I  recommend  housing  your  coins  in  mylar  "flips"  or 
cardboard  holders  with  transparent  centers,  or  some  other  display- 
type  holders  so  coins  can  be  handled  without  touching  or  damage 
by  prospective  buyers.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  intending  purchaser  in 
many  instances  might  be  someone  who  is  not  at  all  familiar  with  how 
coins  should  be  handled.  Expect  an  occasional  coin  to  be  dropped 
on  the  floor  or  to  be  handled  carelessly.  If  a  coin  is  protected,  all 
will  be  well. 

When  displaying  your  coins,  keep  them  away  from  strong  light. 
Bright  lights  are  often  hot.  and  heat  can  change  the  color  of  a  coin's 
surface,  copper  in  particular,  but  to  a  lesser  extent  nickel  and  silver 
as  well.  Likewise,  coins  in  a  store  should  be  kept  from  direct  sunlight. 
The  same  goes  for  paper  money.  Bright  light  will  fade  the  colors  and 
will  make  the  paper  brittle. 

I  recommend  that  you  display  a  wide  variety  of  coins  for  sale  un¬ 
der  glass  in  your  counter.  Offer  many  different  price  ranges,  design 
types,  and  the  like.  Be  sure  to  have  a  number  of  popular  pieces  on 
display— a  selection  of  silver  dollars,  some  commemoratives,  and 
some  gold  coins.  Most  customers  will  "window  shop"  and  then  ask 
personally  to  examine  only  coins  in  which  they  have  a  specific 
interest,  often  after  they  have  reviewed  all  of  the  pieces  you  have  on 
display.  A  nice  presentation  of  coins  under  glass  will  save  you  lots 
of  time  and  will  increase  sales.  If  a  coin  is  out  in  plain  sight,  it  might 
not  be  sold,  but  then  it  just  might  be.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  coin 
is  hidden  away  somewhere,  the  only  way  it  will  be  sold  will  be  if  some¬ 
one  specifically  asks  for  it.  It  cannot  be  an  impulse-type  purchase. 

In  the  conduct  of  your  coin  business  be  prepared  to  answer  a  lot 
of  questions,  even  ones  that  might  seem  rather  silly  or  foolish  to  you. 
Remember  you  were  also  a  beginner  at  one  time  and  had  similar  ques¬ 
tions.  When  1  first  began  my  interest  in  numismatics,  1  thought  Proof 
coins  were  available  each  year  from  the  Philadelphia.  Denver,  and 
San  Francisco  mints.  I  had  to  find  the  truth  by  asking.  Fortunately. 


everyone  was  courteous,  friendly,  and  helpful.  There  should  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  "stupid''  question  from  a  customer.  Be  patient,  and 
answer  each  question  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  Of  course,  if  some¬ 
one  insists  on  monopolizing  your  time  during  a  particularly  busy  peri¬ 
od,  and  if  it  becomes  clear  this  person  has  no  intention  of  ever  buying 
anything  from  you.  it  would  not  be  out  of  turn  to  politely  state  yours 
is  not  a  non-profit  business,  and  he  might  buy  a  few  books  and  get 
his  answers  there! 

In  general,  you  have  a  debt  to  repay— a  debt  to  those  who  furnished 
you  with  your  education.  Answer  questions  with  patience,  and  give 
sincere  information.  You  will  often  find  that  information  you  provide 
concerning  price,  rarity,  and  other  factors  will  be  compared  with  what 
other  dealers  say.  If  you  are  not  sincere  about  it,  you  will  be  quickly 
found  out. 

If  a  collector  is  a  beginner,  don't  try  to  sell  him  $500  worth  of  coins 
on  his  first  visit.  Rather,  encourage  him  to  buy  a  copy  of  A  Guide  Book 
of  United  States  Coins  and  a  few  other  volumes  you  consider  appropri¬ 
ate  to  learn  about  the  hobby,  and  perhaps  offer  him  a  few  holders 
and  folders.  Don't  be  "pushy."  Be  friendly,  and  sales  will  follow  natu¬ 
rally.  Recently,  a  potential  client  called  saying  he  wanted  to  purchase 
a  $20,000  item,  and  he  wondered  if  I  had  one.  I  told  him  I  did.  and 
I  then  asked  why  he  had  this  on  his  want  list.  Did  he  have  a  large 
collection,  and  was  this  piece  needed  to  complete  it?  1  quickly  found 
he  owned  not  a  single  coin  but  was  just  beginning.  He  had  heard 
this  particular  coin  was  desirable,  but  didn’t  even  know  what  it  looked 
like!  Rather  than  "hustle"  him  into  spending  $20,000  which  he  might 
regret,  I  persuaded  him  to  buy  several  numismatic  books.  A  week 
later  he  telephoned  and  thanked  me  profusely.  Unless  I  miss  my  guess, 
he  will  be  a  customer— and  a  good  one— for  many  years  to  come. 

Information  and  knowledge  are  valuable,  and  it  is  not  reasonable 
that  someone  should  bring  you  a  group  of  a  dozen  different  coins 
requiring  evaluation  and  attribution  and  have  you  do  this  free  of 
charge,  particularly  if  time  is  necessary  to  properly  check  the  pieces 
out.  If  the  same  person  went  to  an  attorney  and  asked  for  an  opinion 
on  a  half  dozen  legal  situations,  or  went  to  a  physician  and  asked 
him  to  check  out  several  ailments,  he  would  expect  to  pay  for  the 
professional  service  rendered.  So  it  is  with  coins.  Determine  a  policy 
with  regard  to  appraisals.  As  a  suggestion,  you  might  want  to  make 
no  charge  for  giving  an  informal  opinion  concerning  one  or  two  coins. 
However,  if  a  written  statement  is  required,  or  if  the  number  of  coins 
is  great,  a  fee  should  be  set.  Of  course,  if  someone  is  a  good  client, 
you  may  wish  to  waive  the  fee.  Similarly,  if  you  do  an  appraisal,  you 


may  wish  to  make  a  requirement  that  half  the  fee,  or  all  of  it,  will 
be  refunded  if  the  coins  are  sold  to  you  within  six  months  or  some 
other  period. 

Appraisals  involve  individual  pieces,  collections,  estates,  and  other 
properties.  Some  dealers  charge  a  given  amount  per  hour,  while 
others  charge  a  percentage  of  the  value,  with  a  minimum  price  per 
coin.  Naturally,  a  written  appraisal,  listing,  grading,  and  pricing  in¬ 
dividual  pieces  consumes  more  of  your  time  and  is  worth  more  than 
an  offhand,  verbal,  lump-sum  appraisal  of  a  group. 

What  about  making  offers  to  buy  coins?  If  you  do  so,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  put  a  time  limit  on  it.  A  common  practice  is  to  make  an  on- 
the-spot  offer  which  is  good  only  when  it  is  made.  Once  the  customer 
leaves  the  shop,  the  offer  is  canceled.  If  someone  brings  you  a  group 
of  several  hundred  coins  and  wants  offers  on  them  all.  you  may  wish 
to  adopt  a  procedure  of  making  an  offer  on,  say,  two  or  three  coins 
at  first.  If  the  offer  for  the  first  two  or  three  is  accepted,  then  make 
an  offer  for  another  group.  In  that  way  you  can  quickly  learn  wheth¬ 
er  you  are  wasting  your  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  great  effort  is 
made  to  make  an  appraisal,  and  you  are  not  given  a  chance  to  buy 
the  coins,  by  all  means  levy  a  charge  or  fee.  Remember,  you  have 
advertising,  rent,  taxes,  bank  interest  on  borrowed  money,  and  a  doz¬ 
en  and  one  other  expenses  to  take  care  of! 

What  about  advertising  your  coin  shop?  As  you  will  primarily  con¬ 
duct  an  over-the-counter  business  (although  1  recommend  combin¬ 
ing  it  with  a  mail-order  business  as  well),  you  will  want  to  have  some 
local  advertisements  to  encourage  people  to  visit  your  store.  In  the 
interest  of  keeping  expenses  down,  such  advertisements  should  be 
brief. 

Before  advertising  in  a  telephone  directory.  1  recommend  checking 
the  experiences  of  other  dealers.  Directory  advertising  is  often  ex¬ 
tremely  expensive,  and  it  is  my  experience  that  it  is  one  of  the  least 
effective  ways  to  attract  clients.  Of  course,  people  who  sell  telephone 
advertising  will  tell  you  just  the  opposite!  Remember  my  earlier  sto¬ 
ry  about  my  friend  who  set  up  a  special  telephone  number  to  test 
his  directory  advertising,  and  during  a  period  of  a  year  was  reward¬ 
ed  by  just  a  single  call— and  it  was  a  wrong  number! 

If  your  Sunday  paper  has  a  stamp  and  coin  column,  here  is  a  logi¬ 
cal  place  to  advertise,  as  collectors  will  turn  to  this  column  each  time 
it  appears.  Similarly,  if  your  paper  does  not  have  a  coin  column  but 
has  a  feature  on  antiques  or  collectibles,  this  presents  an  interesting 
possibility.  Each  advertisement  should  state  the  name  of  your  busi¬ 
ness,  your  telephone  number  (you  will  find  many  customers  will  call 


before  visiting),  your  location,  and  the  specific  hours  you  are  open. 
It  is  good  business  to  have  an  advertising  message  of  some  sort,  and 
if  you  can  combine  it  with  a  special  offer,  so  much  the  better.  Exam¬ 
ples  follow: 

Visit  our  newly  opened  coin  shop  at  123  Main  Street  for  some 
special  values  on  coin  supplies.  A  super  discount  sale  is  taking 
place  for  the  next  two  weeks. 

Grand  opening  special:  20%  off  silver  dollars,  and  a  free  prize 
to  everyone  who  comes.  Free  drawing  for  a  gold  coin. 

Make  us  your  headquarters  for  gold  and  silver  coins,  invest¬ 
ment  needs,  books,  and  supplies.  Visit  our  great  new  rare  coin 
store,  where  a  free  cup  of  coffee  awaits  you. 

Get  involved  with  coin  collecting— a  great  hobby  and  a  poten¬ 
tially  wonderful  investment.  For  the  next  week  $25  worth  of 
reference  books  will  be  given  free  with  every  purchase  of  $100 
or  more. 

Give  a  gift  that  will  start  a  youngster  or  a  friend  in  a  fascinat¬ 
ing,  profitable,  lifelong  hobby— introduce  him  to  coin  collect¬ 
ing.  Special  values  this  week  on  numismatic  books,  silver  dollars, 
and  gold  coins.  Thursday  is  Heirloom  Day,  and  we  will  appraise 
free  of  charge  up  to  three  coins  you  bring  in. 

Reinforce  your  newspaper  advertising  by  posting  a  notice  about 
it  in  your  front  window— giving  the  same  special  offers. 

Usually  publishers  of  Sunday  editions  issue  daily  papers  as  well. 
You  can  often  get  a  much  better  rate  if  you  advertise  each  day.  How¬ 
ever.  typical  advertisements  do  not  have  to  be  the  same  size  each 
day.  A  good  arrangement  in  this  instance  is  to  have  a  very  small  "no¬ 
tice"  or  "business  card"  type  of  ad  in  the  paper  during  the  week 
(unless,  of  course,  there  is  a  special  coin  featured  during  a  given  day). 
Then  on  Sunday,  which  seems  to  have  the  best  readership,  have  a 
larger  advertisement. 

For  example,  from  Monday  through  Saturday  your  advertisement 
could  be  very  small  and  read  as  follows:  "Smith  Rare  Coin  Store.  27 
Doe  Plaza.  Tel.  123-4567.  Open  9  to  5  daily,  except  Sun-Mon."  Then 
on  Sunday  you  can  have  a  larger  advertisement  which  might  say,  for 
example:  "We  have  just  purchased  a  magnificent  estate!  Visit  us  for 
superb  buys.  Silver  dollars,  gold  coins,  Indian  cents,  colonial  issues, 
paper  money,  and  much  more.  Also  a  full  line  of  coin  books,  holders. 


accessories,  and  gift  items.  Investment  information.  Are  you  a  coin 
collector  or  do  you  want  to  become  one?  Visit  us  soon!  A  treat  is 
in  store  for  you.  Smith  Rare  Coin  Store,  27  Doe  Plaza.  Tel.  123-4567. 
Open  every  day  9  to  5,  except  Sunday  and  Monday.  Convenient  near¬ 
by  parking.  Located  right  next  to  the  Jones  Department  Store." 

Don't  be  stingy  with  local  advertising.  Once  you  have  found  what 
type  of  advertising  message  pays,  you  may  wish  to  take  larger  adver¬ 
tisements  in  your  Sunday  paper.  "Pennysavers"  and  "throwaway"  type 
shopping  papers  also  offer  advertising  possibilities.  If  you  are  locat¬ 
ed  in  a  shopping  center,  perhaps  the  merchants  in  that  center  issue 
circulars.  Be  included! 

From  time  to  time  certain  rare  coin  dealers  have  used  television 
advertising  with  success.  This  is  particularly  true  in  times  in  which 
some  aspect  of  coin  dealing  has  captured  the  public's  imagination- 
such  as  silver  or  gold  bullion,  new  commemoratives,  and  so  on.  How¬ 
ever,  such  advertising  can  be  very  expensive,  so  this  category  is  best 
to  put  on  the  shelf  until  you  become  established.  1  feel  newspaper 
advertising  is  best  at  the  outset.  No  matter  what  you  do.  start  small. 
In  that  way  your  advertising  mistakes  can  be  inexpensive. 

See  if  you  can  obtain  a  directory  listing  members  in  local,  state, 
and  regional  numismatic  associations.  If  so,  prepare  a  "welcome"  let¬ 
ter  and  mail  it  to  each  person,  inviting  him  or  her  to  stop  by  for  a 
visit.  That  out  a  free  cup  of  coffee  or  soft  drink  as  evidence  of  your 
hospitality.  The  cost  is  minimal  in  comparison  to  your  overall  operat¬ 
ing  expenses.  If  a  list  of  specific  names  is  not  available,  then  place 
some  advertisements  in  coin  club  journals.  If  you  want  to  test  how 
effective  your  advertising  is,  all  you  have  to  do  is  put  a  notice  in  the 
ad  something  like  this:  "Bring  in  this  advertisement  and  you  will  get 
a  nice  discount  on  numismatic  supplies —or  something  similar.  Then, 
keep  track  of  how  many  advertisements  are  brought  in. 

As  you  want  to  be  known  to  established  collectors,  and  as  estab¬ 
lished  collectors  in  other  parts  of  the  country  often  travel  on  busi¬ 
ness  and  vacation.  I  recommend  putting  small  advertisements  in  Coin 
World  and  Numismatic  News  for  starters.  Later,  you  may  wish  to  include 
other  numismatic  publications  as  well.  Classified  advertising  is  the 
cheapest  way  to  go.  State  your  store  name,  address,  hours  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  telephone  number.  You  may  also  wish  to  put  in  a  brief  mes¬ 
sage.  If  so,  make  the  message  enticing.  Also,  be  sure  it  is  true.  Samples 
follow:  "When  in  Upstate  New  York  see  us  for  the  largest  coin  stock 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley,"  or  "No  trip  to  Cape  Cod  is  complete  without 
visiting  XYZ  Coins  in  Provincetown— great  stock  of  silver  dollars,  Proof 
Sets,  and  gold  coins,"  or  "Visiting  Florida  this  winter?  ABC  Coins  in 


Boca  Raton  offers  you  a  special  discount  on  silver  dollars.”  Many  ideas 
suggest  themselves.  Include  your  address,  telephone  number,  and 
store  hours  in  each  ad. 

If  you  elect  to  combine  mail  order  with  your  coin  store  operation, 
then  larger  display  advertisements  in  numismatic  publications  will  be 
effective.  Such  advertisements  can  be  of  the  display  type  and  can 
feature  items  specifically  offered  for  sale  to  mail  order  clients,  while 
stating  your  store  hours,  distance  from  a  major  city,  and  so  on  for 
convenience  of  buyers  who  will  travel  to  see  you.  If  you  plan  to  at¬ 
tend  a  coin  show,  then  put  that  in  as  well— so  people  attending  the 
show  can  look  for  you  there.  You  will  find  your  for-sale  advertising 
in  numismatic  publications  will  reinforce  your  coin  shop  sales.  Many 
people  will  see  your  advertisement  and  will  visit  you  in  person. 

Advertising  is  not  a  luxury  in  operating  your  business,  it  is  an  ab¬ 
solute  necessity.  Budget  a  generous  proportion  of  your  expenses  for 
advertising,  but  be  sure  the  advertising  is  effective.  Hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  can  be  spent  as  quickly  as  a  wink  in  advertising,  and  often 
newspapers,  television  stations,  directory  publishers,  and  others  have 
very  convincing  salesmen.  Ignore  all  of  their  sales  suggestions  and 
think  for  yourself!  I  really  mean  this.  And,  key  every  advertisement 
to  be  sure  each  one  does  well.  And,  as  I  have  said  many  times  in 
this  present  text,  start  small.  I  would  rather  have  you  make  a  $100 
mistake  than  a  $10,000  one! 

If  you  advertise  locally  in  more  than  one  place,  then  periodically 
test  the  effectiveness  of  your  ads  by  asking  clients  where  they 
learned  of  you.  Do  this  as  you  are  writing  up  the  invoice,  and  then 
put  a  code  letter  on  the  invoice  to  indicate  the  source.  For  example, 
the  Daily  News  could  be  code  letter  A,  the  Independent  could  be  code 
letter  B,  and  Radio  Station  WXXX  could  be  code  letter  C.  National 
publications  such  as  Coin  World,  Numismatic  News,  CoinAge,  Coins  Maga¬ 
zine,  The  Numismatist,  and  others  could  have  still  separate  code  letters. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  add  up  your  invoices  and  see  how  many 
sales  are  attributable  to  each  source  of  advertising.  Compare  the  cost 
of  your  advertising,  and  you  will  find  for  example,  that  $100  worth 
of  advertising  in  the  Daily  News  may  have  yielded  $1,000  worth  of  sales, 
but  $75  worth  in  the  Independent  yielded  $5,000  worth  of  sales.  You 
may  still  want  to  advertise  in  both  places,  but  in  the  present  instance, 
if  you  want  to  expand  your  coverage  with  a  larger  ad,  the  Independent 
would  seem  to  be  the  logical  candidate! 

The  number  of  total  advertising  responses  is  not  as  meaningful  as 
the  total  volume  of  sales.  Clearly,  57  curiosity  seekers  who  say  they 
saw  your  ad  in  the  Thursday  Shopper  but  who  spent  a  total  of  just  $11 
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in  your  store  would  not  be  as  worthwhile  as  two  people  who  saw 
your  ad  in  the  Independent  and  spent  $5,000  between  them! 

Let's  discuss  building  inventory  for  your  store.  Selecting  a  stock  is 
just  as  important  as  preparing  careful  advertising.  The  same  goes  with 
selecting  a  stock  of  books  and  accessories. 

As  noted  earlier,  when  selecting  accessories,  books,  and  supplies, 
be  sure  to  pick  things  which  move  quickly.  A  book  on  trade  tokens 
issued  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  will  not  sell  as  quickly  as 
a  book  on  Morgan  silver  dollars,  for  example!  So,  you  may  wish  to 
order  two  copies  of  the  former  and  dozen  copies  of  the  latter. 

When  selecting  books  for  your  stock,  combine  the  considerations 
of  expected  turnover  rate,  the  interest  value  of  the  money  (especial¬ 
ly  important  if  you  are  borrowing  from  the  bank),  and  the  amounts 
you  have  to  buy  from  a  wholesaler  in  order  to  get  the  best  discount. 
Some  mathematics  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  this  regard. 
It  is  best  to  walk,  not  run,  and  to  be  conservative  when  ordering  sup¬ 
plies  to  begin  with.  After  you  see  what  sells  best,  you  can  reorder 
those  items.  In  general,  1  would  recommend  having  a  display  offer¬ 
ing  at  least  20  to  50  coin  book  titles.  By  all  means,  include  some  ob¬ 
scure  titles.  Many  book  suppliers  have  a  "mix  or  match"  discount 
system,  so  you  can  order  single  copies  of  an  obscure  book  at  an  at¬ 
tractive  discount,  providing  the  order  is  combined  with  other  sup¬ 
plies  totaling  a  given  minimum  amount.  Arrange  your  numismatic 
books  carefully  and.  as  noted  earlier,  point  out  the  basic  ones  by 
means  of  signs  or  posted  information. 

So  far  as  supplies  and  accessories  go,  magnifying  glasses,  coin  flips 
and  holders,  plastic  display  holders,  and  other  items  can  be  stocked 
to  good  advantage.  Your  coin  wholesaler  can  tell  you  which  items 
sell  best.  In  addition,  make  extensive  use  of  those  notes  you  took 
when  you  followed  my  advice  and  visited  a  dozen  coin  shops  and 
asked  lots  of  questions! 

When  buying  coins,  it  is  just  as  important  to  buy  items  that  will 
move  quickly.  In  the  beginning,  stay  away  from  specialized  areas  and 
concentrate  on  popular  series:  United  States  coins  of  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries  at  price  ranges  from  a  few  dollars  up  to  $100  or  so. 
If  your  budget  is  larger,  you  may  want  to  have  a  few  popular  rarities 
on  hand:  Possibly  one  or  two  1877  Indian  cents,  a  1909-S  V.D.B.  cent, 
a  selection  of  scarce  Morgan  and  Peace  silver  dollars,  and  some  gold 
coins,  possibly  even  an  example  or  two  of  the  scarce  $3  denomina¬ 
tion.  You  may  also  want  to  handle  some  popular  world  coins  in  sets, 
particularly  those  that  come  in  attractive  holders  and  presentation 
cases,  for  these  are  often  good  sellers.  1  remember  an  instance  in 


1986  in  which  we  purchased  a  nice  group  of  1937  British  Proof  sets; 
sets  which  were  attractively  packaged  at  the  Royal  Mint  by  using 
velvet-lined  leatherette  holders.  Although  the  offer  was  sent  primari¬ 
ly  to  a  listing  of  people  who  had  bought  United  States  coins,  these 
British  sets  sold  like  hotcakes— and  within  a  few  days  dozens  had  been 
sold!  We  then  located  another  source,  bought  more,  and  sold  addi¬ 
tional  dozens!  In  recent  times,  many  countries  have  issued  attractive 
gold  and  silver  coins  for  collectors.  Often  these  are  available  at  dis¬ 
counts. 

Current  United  States  Proof  and  Uncirculated  sets  are  also  worth 
stocking.  It  is  advisable  to  have  available  plastic  display  holders  for 
mounting  these  sets,  for  they  make  attractive  gifts  when  coins  are 
placed  in  them.  You  may  also  wish  to  handle  some  medals.  Many 
of  these  are  excellently  packaged  and  are  ideal  as  gifts.  Your  customers 
will  request  them  frequently.  Again,  keep  an  eye  out  for  popularity. 
A  medal  depicting  a  recent  United  States  president  will  probably  sell 
more  readily  than  an  obscure  piece  depicting  some  event  happen¬ 
ing  in  a  distant  town  12  5  years  ago.  When  ordering  medals,  consider 
the  turnover  rate  (the  frequency  at  which  they  are  expected  to  sell), 
the  discount  at  which  the  pieces  are  available,  their  overall  aesthetic 
appearance,  and  so  on.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  rely  on  your  own  artistic 
judgment.  If  you  think  something  is  beautiful  and  quite  appealing, 
chances  are  good  your  clients  will  feel  the  same  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  something  is  patently  ugly  to  you,  few  of  your  customers  will 
take  the  opposite  stance. 

Customers  will  ask  for  gold  and  silver  bullion.  In  these  fields,  trans¬ 
actions  of  $5,000,  $10,000,  or  even  more  are  not  uncommon.  My  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  establish  at  the  beginning  a  telephone  and  credit  connection 
with  a  larger  dealer  in  bullion,  located  as  close  to  you  as  possible. 
Set  up  some  type  of  system  whereby  you  can  telephone  the  dealer 
and  ask  for  price  quotations.  If  you  establish  credit  in  advance  and 
also  set  up  an  arrangement  whereby  a  given  price  quote  is  good  for, 
say.  one  hour  after  being  given  on  the  telephone,  you  can  dial  the 
number  of  your  supplier  while  your  customer  is  standing  in  the  store, 
and  carry  on  a  conversation  without  revealing  with  whom  you  are 
talking.  If  the  customer  wants  to  place  an  order,  insist  on  a  deposit 
in  the  form  of  a  cashier's  check  or  bank  draft.  Make  the  deposit  suffi¬ 
ciently  large,  say  20%,  so  if  the  price  of  the  bullion-type  items  goes 
down  before  they  are  delivered  you  will  not  suffer  a  loss.  Then  when 
the  coins  arrive,  notify  the  customer  and  have  him  pay  the  difference. 
Or.  you  may  wish  to  have  the  customer  pay  everything  "up  front." 

The  profit  on  bullion  transactions  is  apt  to  be  minimal.  It  is  not  un- 


common  to  make  just  a  few  dollars  per  coin  in  the  instance  of  gold 
coins  selling  for  several  hundred  dollars  each  or  more.  On  the  other 
hand,  your  only  investment  is  the  cost  of  a  telephone  call.  It  is  very 
important  on  bullion-type  sales  as  well  as  any  other  sales  to  avoid 
credit  risks.  If  the  party  is  unknown  to  you  and  wants  to  pay  by  check, 
call  his  bank  before  delivering  the  merchandise.  If  this  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  (such  as  the  instance  of  a  sale  on  a  Saturday),  I  recommend  that 
you  hold  the  coins  until  credit  clearance,  and  then  ship  them,  partic¬ 
ularly  if  they  are  a  great  value.  There  are  a  number  of  people  who 
make  the  rounds  of  coin  shops  with  the  intent  to  defraud,  and  these 
people  often  give  bad  checks  and  often  come  at  times  when  checks 
cannot  be  verified.  All  you  have  to  do  is  remember  the  loss  on  one 
bad  credit  situation  in  bullion  coins  might  wipe  out  the  profit  on  20 
or  30  other  transactions! 

In  addition  to  coins  and  bullion,  other  items  can  be  handled  profita¬ 
bly.  In  recent  years,  many  coin  shops  have  added  jewelry.  During  holi¬ 
day  seasons  in  particular  there  is  a  good  demand  for  bracelets,  lockets, 
necklaces,  and  the  like.  Particularly  popular  are  bullion-type  gold  coins 
mounted  in  bezels  (protective  frames)  and  sold  as  necklaces  or  brace¬ 
lets.  Jewelry  items  are  available  from  many  different  wholesalers.  Tradi¬ 
tionally.  the  mark-up  on  such  things  is  100%.  That  is,  an  item  costing 
you  $50  wholesale  will  retail  for  $100.  This  is  called  the  "keystone" 
discount  in  the  jewelry  trade. 

My  recommendation  is  to  add  a  section  of  coin-related  jewelry  to 
your  display.  Mention  your  jewelry  "boutique"  in  any  advertising  you 
do,  and  chances  are  good  you  will  build  a  foot  traffic  into  your  store 
and  also  turn  a  nice  profit.  Whether  you  want  to  go  beyond  coin- 
related  jewelry  and  handle  such  things  as  watches,  antique  jewelry, 
and  the  like,  is  up  to  you.  This  is  a  separate  subject  from  coin  deal¬ 
ing,  so  I  will  not  go  into  it  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  there  are  many  sources 
of  information  within  the  jewelry  trade,  and  the  number  of  firms 
wholesaling  jewelry  items  and  supplies  is  far  greater  than  those  han¬ 
dling  coin  supplies,  so  there  will  be  no  lack  of  information  or  pur¬ 
chase  opportunities. 

Some  coin  stores  have  branched  out  even  further  to  handle  limited- 
edition  porcelain  figures,  collectors'  china  plates,  small  dolls,  and  other 
modern  manufactured  collectibles.  Similarly,  more  than  a  few  coin 
stores  have  branched  into  small  antiques,  paintings,  and  other  tradi¬ 
tional  items.  My  recommendation  is  to  stick  with  coins  and  related 
items  (bullion  and  coin  jewelry)  at  the  outset.  There  is  no  sense  com¬ 
plicating  the  growth  of  your  business  by  having  your  fingers  in  more 
pies  than  necessary.  If  your  coin  business  achieves  success,  then  is 
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the  time  to  think  about  branching  out  into  other  fields,  providing  that 
you  have  the  inclination  to  do  so  and  the  space.  Be  sure  you  do  not 
detract  from  the  appeal  of  your  basic  coin  business.  If  you  try  to  do 
too  many  things  at  once,  you  may  wind  up  doing  nothing  successfully. 

Setting  up  payment  by  credit  card  is  a  good  idea  if  you  have  a  coin 
store.  1  recommend  it  highly.  As  noted  earlier  for  the  mail  order  deal¬ 
er,  MasterCard,  Visa,  American  Express,  and  other  bank  cards  are 
obvious  possibilities.  In  addition,  there  may  be  a  type  of  credit  card 
or  account  that  is  popular  in  your  own  area  or  shopping  center.  These 
services  charge  a  small  percentage,  which  is  negotiable,  on  your  sales 
volume,  and  which  represents  an  added  cost  of  doing  business.  You 
may  want  to  exempt  bullion-type  transactions  and  other  close-profit 
sales  from  credit  card  purchases,  or  you  may  wish  to  add  a  credit 
card  fee  if  such  purchases  are  charged.  Before  adding  a  credit  card 
fee  you  will  have  to  check  your  card  agreement  carefully,  for  some 
cards  do  not  allow  this. 

When  building  your  rare  coin  inventory,  it  is  important  not  to  "go 
overboard"  in  any  given  area.  Start  out  with  a  modest  number  of 
coins  and  with  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  any  given  date  or  mint- 
mark.  Rather  than  buying  10  1877  Indian  cents  all  in  the  same  grade, 
it  would  be  better  to  have  one  1877  Indian  cent  plus  scattered  exam¬ 
ples  of  other  dates  such  as  1861,  1871,  1872,  1908-S,  1909-S,  and 
so  on.  After  a  while  you  will  find  what  sells  best  in  your  area.  This 
will  often  vary  from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  another. 

For  example,  a  coin  shop  in  Los  Vegas  will  find  that  gold  coins  and 
silver  dollars  are  best  sellers.  A  coin  store  in  Dallas  will  find  that  gold 
coins  are  exceedingly  popular  and  that  scarcities  and  rarities  sell  well, 
due  to  the  general  affluence  of  that  city.  A  coin  store  in  a  quiet  Ver¬ 
mont  town  might  do  best  with  a  selection  of  inexpensively  priced 
large  cents  and  Lincoln  cents. 

Once  you  have  become  established  and  have  been  in  business  for 
some  time  you  will  know  what  is  popular,  and  what  isn't  and  can  bal¬ 
ance  your  inventory  accordingly.  Many  of  the  suggestions  I  made 
about  building  an  inventory  for  mail  order  purposes  are  also  applica¬ 
ble  in  building  a  store  inventory.  They  are  worth  rereading  in  this 
context. 

Just  as  is  true  in  mail  order  selling,  the  pricing  structure  of  pieces 
offered  for  sale  in  a  shop  must  be  competitive.  Be  prepared  to  have 
your  prices  and  quality  compared  to  that  of  other  dealers.  Be  sure 
you  can  stand  this  comparison  and  emerge  on  at  least  even  terms, 
if  not  the  winner.  While  you  can  fool  an  occasional  beginner,  it  is  the 
steady  coin  collector  who  will  furnish  the  bread  and  butter  part  of 


your  business,  so  success  depends  upon  having  an  excellent  reputa¬ 
tion  that  will  bring  customers  back  time  and  time  again.  Be  prepared 
to  be  friendly  with  your  customers.  If  you  don't  enjoy  meeting  peo¬ 
ple,  then  don't  open  a  coin  shop  at  all!  Rather,  stick  to  a  strictly  mail 
order  business.  The  successful  coin  shop  operator  has  to  be  gregari¬ 
ous  and  enjoy  people. 

Remember  that  not  all  inquiries  will  lead  to  an  immediate  sale  or 
even  to  any  sale  at  all.  In  my  own  business  1  constantly  receive  ques¬ 
tions  about  all  sorts  of  things— evaluations,  questions  involving  authen¬ 
ticity,  historical  data,  and  so  on.  In  a  way.  answering  questions  like 
this  is  the  responsibility  of  everyone  in  the  coin  business.  While  it 
is  standard  practice  to  set  up  a  price  schedule  for  coin  appraisals, 
it  is  not  standard  practice  to  charge  for  answering  casual  inquiries. 
However,  as  noted,  if  inquiries  given  by  any  single  person  get  out 
of  hand,  and  if  no  business  seems  to  be  forthcoming  after  a  time, 
then  you  certainly  can  recommend  that  he  take  his  questions 
elsewhere— presumably  to  another  location  where  he  may  be  buy¬ 
ing  his  coins. 

You  will  find  that  being  helpful  will  pay  rich  dividends  in  friendship 
and  in  business.  So.  approach  the  situation  with  an  open  mind.  Be 
prepared  to  receive  lots  of  questions  about  coins,  and  answer  them 
as  honestly  and  cheerfully  as  you  can.  Remember,  local  customers 
will  talk  among  themselves.  Your  personality,  your  coin  stock,  your 
prices,  and  your  grading  will  be  subjects  of  conversations— you  can 
count  on  it.  Project  your  best  image. 

As  a  member  of  your  local  business  community  you  may  want  to 
engage  in  local  affairs.  Joining  the  chamber  of  commerce  won't  hurt, 
and  if  you  make  yourself  available  to  give  talks  on  coins  to  various 
fraternal  organizations,  business  clubs,  church  groups,  and  the  like, 
all  of  this  will  help  "spread  the  word."  Coins  are  not  a  necessity  of 
life,  they  are  a  discretionary  purchase.  No  one  has  to  buy  coins.  Pur¬ 
chases  of  numismatic  items  are  made  only  because  of  the  perceived 
benefits  they  bring.  Fortunately  for  you,  coins  are  incredibly  histori¬ 
cal  and  fascinating,  and  the  investment  track  record  of  building  a  fine 
coin  collection  over  a  period  of  years  is  matched  by  few  other  me¬ 
dia.  So,  by  being  a  coin  dealer  you  are  representing  a  field  with  a 
lot  going  for  it.  The  more  you  can  share  your  enthusiasm  with  your 
community,  the  more  successful  your  business  will  be. 
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BUYING  COINS 

To  this  point  my  discussion  has  been  oriented  primarily  to  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  coins  by  mail  and  over  the  counter.  What  about  buying  coins? 
In  order  to  sell  you  have  to  buy.  And.  your  buying  success  will  be 
a  major  determinant  of  your  profits. 

Whether  you  are  dealing  by  mail  or  have  a  coin  shop,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  buy  coins  to  fit  your  selling  requirements.  After  you  have  been 
in  business  for  awhile  you  will  know  what  items  sell  best  for  you  and 
which  do  not.  Restock  accordingly. 

There  are  several  sources  for  buying  coins.  As  your  business  grows 
and  you  have  more  capital,  buying  can  take  place  on  a  national  or 
even  an  international  scale.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  dealer  in  New  York 
City  to  buy  in  California,  or  for  a  California  dealer  to  buy  in  Florida, 
or  for  a  Florida  dealer  to  acquire  inventory  in  Illinois.  Here  are  some 
ways  to  buy: 

First,  establish  yourself  locally  as  a  coin  authority.  Have  business 
cards  printed  and  give  them  to  local  bank  officials,  attorneys,  and 
others  who  can  offer  coins  for  sale  or  recommend  coin  buyers.  Of¬ 
ten,  professionals  of  this  type  handle  estates  or  are  asked  about  coin 
values.  If  they  have  your  business  card  on  hand— or,  even  better,  if 
they  have  a  letter  from  you  explaining  your  abilities  and  services— 
they  may  think  of  you  first.  Estates  and  old-time  collections  have  a 
way  of  coming  up  unexpectedly,  so  it  is  best  to  prepare  in  advance 
for  this  possibility. 

In  addition,  as  your  business  grows,  collectors  in  your  city,  state, 
or  region  will  offer  coins  to  you.  While  forming  collections  most  numis¬ 
matists  have  duplicates  which  they  want  to  trade  or  sell.  As  collec¬ 
tors  grow  old.  change  their  hobby  interests,  or  otherwise  decide  to 


dispose  of  their  coins,  properties  become  available.  Collections  and 
groups  of  coins  will  be  offered  regularly. 

While  some  owners  of  coins  have  a  price  in  mind  and  will  ask  it. 
whereby  you  can  simply  "play"  or  "pass,"  in  most  instances  you  will 
be  asked  to  give  an  offer.  As  coins  are  brought  to  your  store,  1  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  ask  some  questions  before  submitting  an  offer.  First, 
determine  whether  the  seller  really  wants  to  sell.  Is  he  looking  for 
a  free  appraisal,  or  are  the  coins  actually  on  the  market?  Come  right 
out  and  ask  how  he  plans  to  sell  the  pieces.  Are  other  dealers  being 
asked  to  submit  offers?  If  so,  have  the  other  dealers  already  been 
consulted,  or  are  you  the  first  on  his  list? 

If  you  are  the  first  on  his  list,  then  no  matter  what  offer  you  make 
you  probably  will  not  get  an  immediate  answer.  In  this  instance  you 
may  wish  to  evaluate  the  coins,  make  an  offer  on  a  piece  of  paper 
or  keep  a  figure  in  your  own  mind,  and  then  later  telephone  the  per¬ 
son  when  he  can  make  a  decision. 

If  the  coins  are  for  sale  right  now,  and  if  you  are  asked  to  make 
an  offer,  then  a  good  procedure  is  to  select  a  set  or  asmall  group 
of  pieces  and  make  an  offer  only  on  those.  If  you  say,  for  example, 
"1  offer  $2,000  for  this  set  of  half  dollars,"  you  will  quickly  learn  wheth¬ 
er  you  can  do  business.  If  the  answer  is  "I  accept,"  then  take  that 
set,  put  it  aside,  jot  down  the  $2,000  price,  and  then  make  an  offer 
on  another  set. 

If  the  answer  is  “I  don't  know,"  or  "I  want  to  wait  until  later  and 
think  about  it,”  then  you  may  wish  to  limit  the  number  of  coins  you 
make  offers  on,  lest  you  spend  hours  and  hours  making  an  appraisal 
with  no  benefit  to  you.  Or,  you  can  make  a  nominal  charge,  for  which 
you  should  agree  in  advance,  and  then  refund  this  charge  if  later  your 
offer  is  accepted.  Each  situation  has  its  own  refinements  and  possi¬ 
bilities. 

What  price  should  you  offer?  I  have  found  the  best  way  is  to  evalu¬ 
ate  coins  on  several  levels.  T^ke  each  coin  of  significance  and  ask 
yourself  the  following  questions  concerning  it:  Do  1  have  a  customer 
for  it?  Do  I  have  any  others  like  it  in  stock?  How  soon  can  1  reasona¬ 
bly  expect  to  sell  it? 

If  it  is  a  closely  traded  item  such  as  a  common  date  gold  coin  you 
may  wish  to  offer  the  "bid"  price,  if  such  is  known  to  you.  Certain 
items  have  standard  buying  prices  which  are  reflected  in  Teletype 
transactions,  in  The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter,  and  elsewhere.  But,  in  many 
instances  "bid"  prices  have  to  be  taken  with  a  large  grain  of  salt,  for 
they  represent  what  a  dealer  will  pay  "if  he  needs  it,”  and  he  might 
not  need  it  right  now.  If  in  doubt,  excuse  yourself  and  make  a  tele- 
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phone  call  to  another  dealer  or  two  in  order  to  verify  prices. 

Typically,  for  a  coin  which  you  expect  to  be  able  to  sell  within  a 
month  or  two.  a  coin  in  a  popular  series  and  of  sufficient  value  that 
handling  is  not  a  major  expense  in  proportion  to  its  worth,  an  offer 
of  70%  to  80%  of  market  value  will  probably  buy  it.  Of  course,  if  you 
are  being  offered,  for  example,  a  1933-S  Liberty  Walking  half  dollar 
in  AU-55  grade,  and  you  already  have  three  of  these  in  stock,  you 
may  wish  to  offer  only  30%  or  40%  of  market  value,  not  because  the 
coin  is  not  worth  more— for  it  certainly  is— but  because  you  have  to 
figure  these  three  or  four  previously  acquired  coins  have  to  be  sold 
before  the  newly  acquired  1933-S  returns  a  profit.  If  you  calculate 
the  interest  on  your  money,  and  if  you  estimate  it  might  be  two  or 
three  years  before  the  last  one  purchased  sells,  then  you  will  know 
that  buying  a  coin  at  such  a  discount  might  not  be  the  "steal"  you 
think  it  is!  Alternatively,  if  the  coin  is  basically  scarce,  perhaps  you 
could  buy  it  at  60%  of  market  value  and  then  quickly  wholesale  it 
to  someone  else  for  70%  of  the  retail  price  of  its  value,  thus  avoiding 
the  consideration  of  holding  it  for  a  long  time  and  paying  bank  in¬ 
terest  on  the  investment. 

In  no  instance  pay  high  for  coins  you  don't  need.  It  is  better  to  make 
low  offers  or  to  pass  them  by.  I  have  found  that  in  such  instances 
it  is  often  a  good  idea  to  explain  the  situation  to  the  seller.  The  seller 
may  elect  to  take  certain  pieces  elsewhere.  Or,  if  the  seller  elects  to 
accept  the  low  price,  at  least  there  is  no  misunderstanding  of  your 
intentions. 

If  the  piece  is  part  of  an  obscure  series— a  streetcar  token  from  In¬ 
dianapolis;  a  rare  die  variety  of  1876  California  gold  half  dollar; 
or  a  worn  medal  depicting  a  battle  in  the  War  of  1812;  or  something 
similar— an  offer  of  50%  to  70%  may  be  indicated.  Of  course,  if  you 
have  an  immediate  customer  for  such  an  obscure  piece,  you  can  of¬ 
fer  more.  But,  if  the  piece  has  to  remain  in  stock  until  you  find  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  be  conservative  when  you  make  an  offer. 

Once  you  have  made  many  offers  you  will  understand  collector  psy¬ 
chology.  Generally,  if  a  given  group  of  coins  is  worth  $10,000  and 
you  want  to  offer,  say.  $7,500  for  it,  if  you  make  your  offer  a  seem¬ 
ingly  precise  figure  such  as  $7,565  the  seller  will  feel  you  are  more 
"knowledgeable"  than  if  you  round  it  off  to  $7,500  even! 

Once  1  was  asked  to  make  an  offer  on  a  selection  of  United  States 
silver  coins.  I  knew  the  values  "by  heart,"  having  recently  bought  a 
similar  collection  in  almost  identical  grade.  1  spent  perhaps  three 
minutes  glancing  at  the  small  group  of  coins— a  set  of  20-cent  pieces 
from  1875  through  1878— then  offered  $8,375  for  it.  The  seller  of  the 


coins  quickly  took  them  from  me  and  told  me  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  I  did  not  "appreciate"  the  quality  of  the  coins,  for  I  had  not  spent 
a  long  time  studying  them!  Apparently  he  expected  me  to  take  notes 
on  each  piece  and  spend  10  minutes  researching  the  price  of  each 
coin  in  the  set!  From  this  experience  and  others  1  learned  it  is  some¬ 
times  best  to  "ponder"  a  price  for  awhile  before  blurting  out  a  fig¬ 
ure.  It  makes  the  seller  feel  better! 

I  related  this  experience  to  an  attorney  friend,  and  he  told  me  he 
once  had  a  similar  situation.  Someone  visited  him  at  his  office  and 
asked  him  a  question  which  required  a  standard  legal  answer.  As  soon 
as  the  visitor  stated  the  problem,  my  attorney  friend  immediately  gave 
a  precise  answer.  The  client  then  went  and  consulted  another  attor¬ 
ney,  for  he  felt  my  friend  had  not  been  sufficiently  scholarly!  So,  my 
attorney  friend  said  he  has  learned  to  take  notes  on  a  case,  even  if 
it  is  a  simple  one,  and  then  give  an  answer  the  next  day!  Again,  we 
are  dealing  with  psychology. 

What  about  offers  and  counteroffers?  As  certain  coin  sellers  enjoy 
the  game  of  negotiation,  it  is  probably  best  to  build  some  type  of 
"cushion"  for  a  counteroffer.  There  are  at  least  two  ways  of  looking 
at  this. 

Let  me  assume  someone  comes  to  you  with  a  coin  worth  $1,000 
and  you  wish  to  pay  $750  for  it.  If  you  offer  $650  for  it,  the  response 
might  be  an  immediate  "no."  If  the  seller  has  compared  two  or  three 
other  offers,  and  someone  else  has  offered  $740  for  it,  then  you  will 
lose  if  you  offer  $650  for  it,  even  though  you  might  have  intended 
to  raise  your  offer  later.  So.  in  this  instance  making  a  lower  offer  than 
you  really  intend  to  pay  might  not  be  worthwhile. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  offer  $750  to  begin  with,  some  sellers 
will  automatically  expect  you  can  pay  more,  if  pressed  to  do  so.  You 
might  not  want  to  pay  $775  or  $800. 

My  suggestion  is  to  discuss  this  openly  with  the  person  from  whom 
you  are  buying  the  coins.  I  like  to  state  at  the  beginning  that  I  will 
make  net  offers.  I  explain  that  I  am  very  aware  of  the  possibilities 
of  negotiating  and  that  1  won't  offer  lower  than  1  want  to  pay,  with 
the  idea  of  arguing  back  and  forth.  1  suggest  making  a  forthright 
offer  to  begin  with  will  save  the  time  of  both  people  involved.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  line  of  thinking,  you  may  wish  to  offer  $750.  With  an  ex¬ 
planation  beforehand,  the  chances  are  good  the  $750  price  will  be 
accepted. 

If  you  are  hesitant  and  feel  you  still  may  have  to  negotiate— and 
you  can  sense  this  from  talking  to  the  seller— then  offer  $700  to  $725. 
This  gives  you  room  to  compromise  a  bit.  No  two  transactions  are 


the  same,  so  you  have  to  feel  your  way  as  you  go. 

When  making  offers  for  a  group  of  coins,  offer  more  for  the  coins 
you  need  and  believe  you  can  sell  quickly.  For  slow  movers  or  ob¬ 
scure  pieces,  offer  less.  If  there  are  some  coins  about  which  you  know 
nothing,  then  make  no  offer  at  all.  Rather,  pick  those  coins  out  and 
ask  the  seller  to  offer  them  elsewhere  or  leave  them  with  you  so  you 
can  have  an  appraisal  made  by  someone  who  is  knowledgeable. 

For  example,  if  someone  offers  you  a  set  of  Lincoln  cents  plus  three 
coins  of  ancient  Greece,  don't  make  an  offer  on  the  Greek  coins  if 
you  know  nothing  about  them.  Rather,  make  an  offer  on  the  Lincoln 
cents  and  then  ask  to  keep  the  Greek  coins  for  a  few  days  for  study 
and  evaluation.  Offer  them  to  a  specialist  in  the  Greek  series,  solicit 
a  bid.  and  then  in  turn  offer  the  seller  a  price  slightly  below  the  bid 
so  there  is  a  profit  for  you.  In  that  way  you  have  them  presold  before 
you  add  them  to  your  inventory. 

Other  dealers  are  a  major  source  of  coin  purchases.  Often  dealers 
will  sell  at  an  attractive  discount.  Picking  up  on  my  earlier  example, 
suppose  another  dealer  bought  an  AU-55  1933-S  half  dollar  at  a  dis¬ 
count  from  the  normal  retail  price  because  he  already  had  several 
of  them  in  stock.  He  might  come  to  you  and  offer  the  same  coin 
to  you  at  30%  to  40%  discount  from  retail.  If  you  do  not  have  a  sin¬ 
gle  example,  then  it  may  represent  a  good  buy.  At  the  same  time 
it  represents  a  profit  to  the  selling  dealer. 

There  are  at  least  two  different  ways  to  buy  from  dealers.  One  is 
to  ask  them  what  they  have  in  stock  to  sell  you  at  wholesale  prices. 
Items  they  have  duplicates  and  triplicates  of— pieces  which  may  be 
excellent  sellers— are  often  available  for  low  prices.  Another  way  is 
to  look  through  a  dealer's  stock  then  ask  questions  concerning  par¬ 
ticular  pieces.  Virtually  without  exception,  dealers  will  grant  you  a 
courtesy  discount,  which  often  is  5%  to  10%.  As  not  all  dealers  price 
coins  the  same  retail,  the  profit  you  can  make  might  be  greater  than 
this.  How  is  this  possible? 

Suppose  you  look  through  a  dealer's  stock  of  large  cents  and  he 
has  a  given  variety  marked  retail  at  $200.  You  might  look  at  it  and 
feel  it  is  worth  $2  50  retail.  Perhaps  you  grade  it  higher  than  he  does, 
perhaps  you  notice  it  is  a  scarce  variety,  or  perhaps  there  is  some 
other  characteristic  which  is  obvious  to  you  but  not  to  him.  More  likely, 
however,  he  will  have  priced  it  low  because  he  bought  it  cheaply  or 
wants  to  move  it  out.  So,  you  ask  him  the  price,  and  he  will  probably 
say  $200,  less  a  10%  discount,  or  a  net  of  $180.  You  buy  the  coin 
for  $180,  and  when  you  price  it  for  resale  instead  of  putting  $200 
on  it  you  put  $250  on  it,  and  you  make  $70;  an  attractive  margin. 
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In  still  other  instances  you  will  have  want  lists  from  customers.  In 
such  instances  you  can  afford  to  work  on  a  5%  or  10%  margin  if  you 
know  the  items  can  be  resold  without  tying  up  your  money  for  an 
appreciable  amount  of  time.  Before  going  to  a  convention  or  visiting 
another  dealer,  solicit  want  lists  from  important  clients.  With  these 
lists  in  hand  you  can  get  coins  on  approval  from  other  dealers  with 
the  understanding  that  if  your  customer  doesn't  buy  these  you  can 
return  them.  This  is  a  common  trade  procedure. 

One  advantage  of  buying  from  other  dealers  is  you  can  regulate 
your  inventory  to  include  precisely  the  varieties  and  grades  you  want. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  you  buy  collections  or  groups  of  coins  from 
collectors  you  get  a  little  bit  of  everything,  so  to  speak. 

As  your  business  gets  larger,  you  may  wish  to  install  a  Teletype  ma¬ 
chine.  Over  the  years  there  have  been  a  number  of  Teletype  systems 
linking  from  several  dozen  to  several  hundred  dealers.  Typically,  a  sys¬ 
tem  lists  prices  paid  for  items  desired  by  the  various  members  of 
the  circuit.  However,  the  big  fly  in  the  ointment  is  that  one  often  gets 
a  lot  of  overgraded  material  when  buying  this  way.  Years  ago,  I  was 
commissioned  to  spend  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on 
commemorative  half  dollars  by  a  client  who  was  willing  to  pay  the 
going  rate,  but  who  insisted  on  really  nice  Uncirculated  coins.  I  listed 
very  attractive  buying  prices  on  the  Teletype  and  was  bombarded 
by  dozens  of  packages.  However,  fewer  than  10  coins  in  100  met  my 
grading  standards— and  the  result  was  a  lot  of  wasted  time  and  post¬ 
age.  1  quickly  gave  up  the  idea.  So,  before  getting  involved  in  a  Tele¬ 
type  circuit,  consider  the  expense  and  also  consider  whether  it  will 
yield  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  business  to  you  in  a  given 
year— for  Teletype  memberships  are  quite  expensive  and  also  take 
a  lot  of  time  to  operate.  Probably  the  best  way  to  evaluate  the  use 
of  a  Teletype  circuit  membership  is  to  discuss  in  detail  the  situation 
with  some  of  the  dozen  or  so  dealers  1  recommend  that  you  visit 
while  setting  up  your  business.  Of  course,  if  your  trade  becomes  large 
and  profitable,  then  a  Teletype  can  be  useful.  However,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  I  suggest  trimming  every  corner  possible,  and  this  is  an  easy 
one  to  trim. 

There  are  many  buying  opportunities  out  there.  Be  fair  with  the  per¬ 
son  who  sells  to  you.  and  your  reputation  as  an  active  coin  buyer 
will  spread,  and  you  will  have  more  and  more  opportunities. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  CONSIDERATIONS 


This  chapter  is  a  catch-all  and  deals  with  a  number  of  things  not 
touched  upon  or  not  expanded  upon  earlier.  For  reference  con¬ 
venience  1  have  numbered  the  questions  in  sequence. 

1.  QUESTION:  What  about  sales  taxes? 

ANSWER:  Before  engaging  in  business  you  will  have  to  obtain  a 
sales  tax  permit  if  your  state  has  a  sales  tax  system  (and  chances 
are  it  does).  Contact  the  appropriate  state  authority  for  further  infor¬ 
mation.  Do  not  be  overly  optimistic  with  your  sales  projections  if  you 
are  questioned  on  the  subject.  For  example,  a  California  dealer  relat¬ 
ed  to  me  that  he  was  interviewed  by  a  sales  tax  official  who  asked 
him  what  his  projected  sales  would  be.  The  dealer  didn't  know,  for 
he  was  just  starting  his  business,  but  for  some  reason  he  wanted  to 
make  a  good  impression  with  the  sales  tax  official,  so  he  said,  "At 
least  $100,000  per  month."  The  sales  tax  person  quickly  calculated 
this  amounted  to  $300,000  per  three-month  period  (the  tax  report¬ 
ing  interval  of  the  state  in  question),  and  that  at  the  state's  6%  tax 
at  the  time,  the  amount  of  $18,000  would  be  due.  So,  he  requested 
that  the  dealer  for  starters  give  an  $18,000  deposit  before  getting 
a  sales  tax  permit!  This  requirement  strained  the  dealer's  budget.  He 
then  had  to  go  through  a  complicated  explanation  to  undo  his  brag¬ 
ging,  and  he  still  ended  up  giving  a  much  more  substantial  deposit 
than  he  should  have. 

When  you  register  for  a  sales  tax  permit,  you  will  be  given  an  ex¬ 
emption  number.  It  is  necessary  to  use  this  when  buying  coins  from 
other  dealers  in  your  state.  By  using  the  number  you  can  avoid  pay¬ 
ing  sales  tax.  The  same  number  can  be  used  to  avoid  tax  while  buy¬ 
ing  supplies,  printing  (for  catalogues  which  are  offered  for  sale),  and 


other  resale  items. 

When  someone  wants  to  buy  from  you  and  they  ask  if  you  are  a 
dealer,  to  verify  this  you  can  ask  him  for  his  sales  tax  number.  In  that 
way  you  do  not  have  to  charge  him  sales  tax  when  he  buys.  Also, 
this  identifies  him  as  a  dealer  and  makes  him  eligible  for  any  discount 
you  may  give  to  others  in  the  profession. 

2.  QUESTION:  What  about  insurance? 

ANSWER:  It  is  vital  that  you  have  good  insurance  protection.  It  pays 
to  shop  around  in  this  regard,  for  coverages  are  often  different  and 
rates  can  vary  widely.  Have  an  attorney  or  someone  familiar  with  your 
business  situation  go  over  the  policy  to  be  sure  there  are  no  obvious 
loopholes.  For  example,  what  type  of  inventory  records  do  you  have 
to  keep?  Are  your  coins  protected  while  in  transit  to  and  from  bank 
vaults?  What  about  a  loss  at  a  convention?  What  about  coins  which 
belong  to  your  customers  but  which  are  in  your  care  on  consignment? 
What  total  amount  of  insurance  coverage  should  you  have?  Should 
you  pick  a  lump  sum  or  should  you  submit  a  quarterly  report  to  the 
insurance  company  in  order  to  determine  this  total?  Does  the  insur¬ 
ance  cover  embezzlement,  theft  by  employees,  and  what  about  “mys¬ 
terious  disappearance"?  What  proof  must  you  submit  in  order  to 
collect?  These  and  many  other  suggestions  are  worth  asking. 

Around  the  country  there  are  several  firms  that  specialize  in  insur¬ 
ance  for  coin  dealers.  As  the  coverages,  rates,  and  activities  of  these 
firms  tend  to  vary,  a  good  recommendation  is  to  check  with  other 
dealers  to  see  what  type  of  coverage  they  have,  and  perhaps  contact 
the  same  companies  or  agents.  Your  main  interest,  of  course,  is  pay¬ 
ment  in  the  event  of  a  loss,  so  ask  carefully  about  the  type  of  settle¬ 
ment  any  of  the  dealers  had  when  a  loss  was  sustained. 

You  will  also  need  insurance  for  liability,  fire,  and  other  hazards. 
At  the  same  time  you  don't  want  to  be  “insurance  poor —so  just  buy 
the  insurance  you  need. 

3.  QUESTION:  What  about  regulations  and  laws? 

ANSWER:  During  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  many  states  and 
municipalities  passed  regulations  aimed  at  curbing  the  sale  of  sto¬ 
len  silver  articles,  bullion,  and  the  like.  While  most  of  these  laws  were 
well-intentioned,  in  practice  some  of  them  made  it  very  difficult  for 
dealers  to  conduct  business.  For  example,  proposals  have  been  made 
that  each  and  every  coin  be  inventoried  when  purchased,  with  no 
exceptions  for  coins  of  little  value.  Can  you  imagine  making  a  list  of 
each  of  the  1,000  coins  in  a  bag  of  worn  Lincoln  cents?  Other  regula¬ 
tions  have  proposed  that  items,  including  coins,  made  of  silver  and 
gold,  be  held  for  a  certain  period,  sometimes  as  much  as  30  to  60 


days,  before  they  can  be  resold.  Obviously  this  would  present  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  rate  of  turnover.  Still  another  proposal  stated  that  any¬ 
one  selling  a  gold  or  silver  coin  had  to  have  a  photograph  taken  at 
the  time  of  the  transaction— much  like  a  line-up  at  a  police  station! 

Before  setting  up  a  coin  shop  or  store,  be  sure  to  check  on  what 
legislation  is  applicable  in  your  own  area.  After  you  do  this,  have  your 
attorney  find  out  how  this  is  enforced.  Some  of  the  laws  are  so  ridic¬ 
ulous  and  impractical  that  there  is  little  if  any  enforcement.  At  the 
same  time  you  do  not  want  to  do  anything  illegal.  Other  dealers  in 
your  own  area  can  provide  suggestions  in  this  regard,  as  can  differ¬ 
ent  dealers'  organizations,  numismatic  publications,  and  numismatic 
associations.  Check  the  situation  out  carefully. 

4.  QUESTION:  Why  should  I  hire  a  lawyer? 

ANSWER:  Today's  business  environment  is  sufficiently  complicat¬ 
ed  that  it  will  pay  you  to  have  a  competent  attorney.  If  you  open  a 
store  you  probably  will  have  to  sign  a  lease.  What  provisions  does 
the  lease  contain?  What  happens  if  you  want  to  move  before  the  lease 
expires?  Some  leases,  particularly  those  in  shopping  centers,  have 
a  clause  whereby  you  have  to  pay  a  certain  percentage  of  your  sales 
as  a  commission  to  the  building  owner.  If  you  have  a  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness  in  addition  to  your  regular  retail  sales,  you  will  want  to  have  your 
attorney  draw  up  a  provision  whereby  the  mail  order  sales  are  ex¬ 
empted.  What  about  local  rules  and  regulations?  Do  you  intend  to 
incorporate?  An  attorney  is  necessary  to  help  you  with  such  ques¬ 
tions.  Likewise,  an  attorney  can  help  you  with  your  terms  of  sale  and 
other  guarantees  you  offer  clients. 

Similarly,  a  competent  accountant  should  be  hired  to  help  you  set 
up  record  keeping  and  business  systems  from  the  outset,  to  help  with 
reporting  of  taxes,  and  to  assist  in  other  financial  matters. 

5.  QUESTION:  Since  many  publications  take  several  weeks  before 
an  advertisement  appears,  how  can  you  determine  what  coin  price 
will  be  competitive  in  the  near  future,  as  the  price  may  have  gone 
up  or  down  since  you  have  placed  a  particular  advertisement?  In  a 
rising  market  the  coin  selling  prices  placed  in  an  advertisement  for 
sale  three  weeks  earlier  might  be  less  than  you  might  have  to  pay 
for  the  coin  three  weeks  later.  It  would  seem  that  at  any  given  mo¬ 
ment  a  dealer  must  be  able  to  buy  a  given  coin  for  less  than  the  mar¬ 
ket  price,  but  how? 

ANSWER:  The  time  lag  that  affects  you  as  a  dealer  will  also  affect 
all  of  your  competitors.  So,  the  factor  evens  out  and  no  one  has  a 
particular  advantage.  Actually,  there  are  only  a  very  few  coins  that 
change  prices  on  a  week  to  week  basis.  Most  prices  in  effect  today 


will  be  more  or  less  in  effect  a  month  from  now.  However,  there  are 
some  volatile  series  that  move  up  and  down  quickly.  Common  date 
gold  coins  are  examples,  as  are  certain  modern  issues.  In  such  in¬ 
stances,  collectors  and  dealers  for  the  most  part  realize  that  prices 
are  indeed  subject  to  change.  If  you  deal  in  such  volatile  material, 
a  note  such  as  "prices  subject  to  change"  might  be  good  to  include 
in  your  advertisement.  Or,  you  can  invite  people  to  telephone  for  an 
up-to-the-minute  quotation.  Most  transactions  in  volatile  material  are 
made  over  the  telephone  or  by  way  of  a  short-term  quotation  by  letter. 

An  analogy  can  be  drawn  to  the  stock  market.  Pick  up  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  you  see  put  and  call  options  offered.  Such  options  vary 
widely  in  price  from  day  to  day,  so  the  advertised  prices  are  those 
in  effect  the  day  the  advertisement  was  placed.  When  a  transaction 
is  actually  made  it  is  done  by  contacting  a  broker  and  finding  out 
what  the  price  on  that  particular  day  is. 

Similarly,  it  is  common  practice  for  dealers  in  bulk  gold  coins,  bags 
of  silver  dollars,  and  the  like  to  put  daily  quotations  in  local 
newspapers,  perhaps  under  "coins"  in  a  classified  advertising  sec¬ 
tion.  The  prices  posted  are  usually  a  day  or  two  old  by  the  time  they 
reach  print.  They  can  only  give  an  indication  of  market  value.  It  is 
necessary  to  telephone  for  an  up-to-the-minute  quotation. 

Most  coin  prices  change  slowly.  Most  of  the  older  series  move  on 
a  year  to  year  basis.  Even  an  "active"  coin  may  change  only  slightly 
from  month  to  month.  In  well  over  30  years  of  numismatic  advertis¬ 
ing  experience,  I  have  had  no  problem  with  time  delays.  In  instances 
of  volatile  price  movements  there  has  always  been  an  understanding 
on  the  part  of  dealers  and  collectors  alike. 

6.  QUESTION:  You  recommend  that  a  dealer's  stock  be  kept  diver¬ 
sified  and.  at  the  beginning,  the  investments  be  small.  How  can  you 
keep  from  being  cluttered  with  orders  and  winding  up  using  all  of 
your  profits  and  then  some  in  postage  costs  returning  checks  if  you 
don't  have  many  pieces  on  hand? 

ANSWER:  This  comes  with  experience.  It  would  be  very  foolish  to 
price  a  very  active  coin  that  is  low  priced,  a  1950-D  Jefferson  nickel 
for  example,  considerably  below  market  value.  If  you  advertise  such 
a  popular  piece  for,  say,  20%  below  market,  and  have  just  one  in  stock, 
you  may  well  get  dozens  and  dozens  of  orders— quickly  wiping  out 
your  profit!  However,  if  you  have  just  acquired  a  roll  of  1950-D  nick¬ 
els,  you  might  indeed  want  to  run  a  "special"  discount  offer  on  them 
and  will  probably  be  safe  in  doing  so.  Otherwise,  stay  close  to  the 
market  value. 

The  best  technique  is  to  price  coins  at  market  or  slightly  below. 


Be  sure  the  front  of  your  store  clearly  describes  the  nature  of  your  business 


at  a  price  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  make  a  modest  profit  but  not 
too  high  to  prevent  orders  from  coming  in,  and  not  too  low  to  ne¬ 
gate  your  profit  and  result  in  many  duplicate  orders.  This  “fine  tun¬ 
ing”  comes  with  experience.  There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  on  the 
subject.  There  have  been  some  times  when  extra  expenses  have  been 
caused  inadvertently.  Such  costs  must  be  absorbed  as  part  of  the 
expense  of  doing  business.  In  this  vein,  I  remember  a  number  of  years 
ago  my  firm  acquired  a  large  quantity  of  1893  Isabella  commemora¬ 
tive  quarter  dollars.  These  pieces  have  always  been  good  sellers,  but 
to  move  out  a  fairly  large  quantity  we  priced  below  the  market. 

I  don't  remember  exactly  what  the  price  was,  but  say  the  market 
was  $70  at  the  time  and  we  decided  to  sell  them  for  $65.  To  make 
the  offer  more  interesting  we  gave  the  explanation  to  the  effect  that, 
“We  have  just  purchased  a  large  quantity  of  Brilliant  Uncirculated 
Isabella  quarters  and  offer  them  at  a  very,  very  special  low  price.” 
We  knew  pricing  the  coins  at  $65  each  rather  than  $70  would  proba¬ 
bly  sell  out  the  several  dozen  we  had  available. 

We  judged  that  the  $65  price  was  just  about  right  (this  judgment 
was  based  upon  experience)  to  sell  out  the  several  dozen  coins  with¬ 
out  either  disappointing  a  large  number  of  buyers  or.  on  the  other 
hand,  having  a  large  number  of  coins  remain  unsold.  A  $5  difference 
in  pricing  a  commemorative  coin  at  the  time— and  this  was  in  the  late 
1950s  or  so— was  a  big  difference. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  due  to  an  explained  typographical  er¬ 
ror  the  price  appeared  in  print  as  $39.  With  all  our  descriptive  words 
and  the  mention  of  the  very,  very  low  price  the  readers  naturally  as¬ 
sumed  that  $39  was  correct  and  that  we  were  offering  a  truly  super 
bargain,  a  price  far  below  what  even  the  most  timid  dealer  would 
be  glad  to  pay! 

I  received  telephone  calls,  telegrams,  letters,  and  just  about  every 
other  sort  of  communication  possible!  As  my  company  had  paid  $50 
each  for  the  coins,  we  didn't  sell  any  of  them.  But,  we  did  lose  sever¬ 
al  hundred  dollars  in  time,  not  to  mention  the  ill  will  we  must  have 
caused  when  some  customers,  perhaps  trying  my  firm  for  the  first 
time,  thought  the  listing  was  just  a  “come  on.” 

Errors  like  this  do  happen,  despite  the  best  intentions  on  the  part 
of  the  advertiser  and  the  numismatic  publication.  In  the  instance  just 
mentioned,  the  numismatic  publication  wrote  me  a  letter  of  apology 
stating  it  was  their  fault— and  I  subsequently  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter 
to  everyone  who  ordered  a  coin.  However,  much  damage  was  already 
done.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  learn  to  live  with  such  things  and 
hope  they  don't  occur  too  often! 


7.  QUESTION:  Do  beginning  dealers  tend  to  deal  only  with  cash 
on  hand  or  are  they  able  to  arrange  financing,  possibly  putting  up 
collateral?  How  can  you  increase  your  leverage? 

ANSWER:  The  average  low  profit  in  the  coin  business  (compared 
to  other  types  of  retail  businesses)  and  the  need  to  learn  as  you  go 
along  are  reasons  I  recommend  starting  as  a  "vest  pocket  dealer," 
as  noted  earlier.  In  that  way  you  can  gradually  build  your  capital  year 
by  year.  If  you  have  $10,000  worth  of  capital  to  start  with,  then  don't 
borrow  money  so  you  can  start  with  $50,000.  Rather,  start  with 
$10,000  and  build  from  that  point.  Later,  when  you  have  gained  ex¬ 
perience  and  your  company  has  prospered,  then  you  can  investigate 
borrowing. 

Banks  differ  with  their  loan  requirements.  Generally  they  will  require 
some  type  of  collateral.  As  bankers  are  not  usually  familiar  with  rare 
coins,  and  as  in  any  event  you  want  your  rare  coins  to  be  in  your 
stock  and  not  pledged  for  collateral  and  held  by  a  bank,  your  best 
source  for  collateral  at  the  outset  is  to  pledge  other  property— a  mort¬ 
gage  on  your  house,  stocks  in  your  investment  portfolio  (if  you  have 
one),  and  so  on.  Once  your  business  has  been  established  for  a  few 
years  and  the  bank  has  experience  with  you,  chances  are  good  you 
will  be  able  to  obtain  a  line  of  credit.  However,  it  is  important  to  do 
your  banking  properly  in  order  to  gain  this. 

For  example,  never  write  checks  on  your  company  account  when 
there  is  insufficient  money  in  your  account  to  cover  them.  Keep  your 
accounts  in  order  so  a  banker  discussing  your  business  with  you  will 
consider  you  as  a  good  risk.  Appearance  counts  with  bankers,  and 
it  is  good  to  have  a  tidy  house  in  the  financial  department.  A  bank 
may  require  a  financial  statement,  and  it  would  be  well  to  have  your 
accountant  take  care  of  this  aspect. 

During  the  first  year  or  two  of  your  business,  when  you  are  a  "vest 
pocket"  operation,  financial  statements  to  banks  may  not  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Save  the  expense.  But,  as  your  business  grows  you  will  want 
to  establish  a  banking  connection. 

If  you  take  a  small  loan,  repay  it  on  time.  If  you  do  this  several  times 
your  banker  will  assume  you  are  a  good  risk.  Over  a  period  of  years 
a  close  relationship  will  develop  with  you  and  your  bank,  and  your 
bank  will  become  more  and  more  useful  to  you. 

On  the  subject  of  borrowing  in  general,  1  strongly  recommend 
against  ever  borrowing  for  advertising  campaigns,  store  fixtures,  or 
any  items  other  than  coin  inventory.  An  advertising  campaign,  de¬ 
spite  how  brilliant  it  might  seem  while  you  are  planning  it,  is  still  a 
speculation.  It  might  not  succeed.  Why  take  a  risk?  Play  your  cards 


close  to  your  chest.  Be  conservative.  My  repetitive  theme  in  this  en¬ 
tire  work  is  “be  conservative'  and  "start  small."  There  are  many  years 
of  potential  success  ahead  of  you.  and  you  do  not  need  to  rush.  If 
you  can  operate  on  your  own  money  (rather  than  the  bank's)  as  much 
as  possible,  particularly  during  times  of  high  interest  rates,  you  will 
do  better  in  the  long  run  and  you  will  be  able  to  sleep  better  at  night. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  times  when  a  bank  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  For  example,  once  your  business  grows  you  will  be  offered  col¬ 
lections  and  estates.  You  would  be  foolish  to  keep  a  large  balance 
in  your  checking  account  waiting  for  an  estate  to  be  offered.  So, 
when  a  collection  comes  your  way  it  is  logical  to  take  out  a  loan  for 
three  months,  six  months,  or  some  similar  short  term.  Once  you  have 
borrowed  the  money  and  purchased  the  coins,  start  to  sell  the  coins 
immediately  and  begin  paying  the  banks  back.  Every  dollar  you  save 
in  interest  payments  is  a  dollar  more  in  your  pocket. 

8.  QUESTION:  What  about  buying  and  selling  through  auctions? 

ANSWER:  At  the  outset  selling  through  auctions  will  not  have  much 
relevance  to  your  business,  for  you  are  interested  in  fast  turnover. 
However,  as  a  beginning  dealer  you  may  come  across  an  obscure 
item— a  rare  die  variety  of  large  cent,  for  example— which  would  be 
a  candidate  to  be  auctioned,  and  in  such  an  instance  you  may  wish 
to  contact  an  auctioneer  specializing  in  this  type  of  material.  1  recall 
an  instance  in  which  a  Tennessee  dealer  bought  a  scarce  variety  of 
large  cent  which  as  a  date  was  worth  about  $200.  He  learned  it  was 
a  rare  variety,  sent  it  to  one  of  my  auction  sales,  and  it  brought  several 
thousand  dollars— a  price  he  would  not  have  achieved  in  his  own  coin 
store. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  most  dealers,  if  they  sell  through 
auctions  at  all,  use  the  auction  route  to  dispose  of  specialized  in¬ 
dividual  pieces,  not  general  "store  stock."  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  auctioneer  is  in  business  to  make  a  profit,  and  most  dealers 
would  like  to  keep  the  profit  for  themselves. 

Auctions  can  be  a  worthwhile  course  of  buying  for  the  beginning 
dealer.  In  any  auction  containing  material  over  a  wide  variety  of  United 
States  series  there  are  bound  to  be  some  areas  which  are  not  as  ac¬ 
tively  bid  as  others.  For  example,  perhaps  Liberty  Seated  silver  coins. 
Mercury  dimes,  Buffalo  nickels,  Morgan  and  Peace  dollars,  and  gold 
coins  might  be  bid  to  high  levels  in  a  particular  sale,  but  Bust-type 
silver  issues  may  be  "quiet."  In  this  instance,  Bust-type  silver  coins 
may  offer  some  buying  opportunities. 

My  recommendation  concerning  auction  sales  is  to  attend  such 
sales  in  person,  coming  a  day  or  two  early  so  you  can  view  all  of 


the  lots.  Make  notes  in  your  catalogue  concerning  your  opinion  of 
the  lots,  for  you  may  have  different  thoughts  from  that  of  the  cata¬ 
loguer.  Some  auctioneers  are  fairly  optimistic  about  the  grades  of 
their  pieces.  For  example,  if  Auction  Company  X  describes  a  coin 
as  "Uncirculated  but  with  some  very  light  spotting,"  and  you  feel  the 
piece  has  heavy  corrosion,  then  the  price  you  pay  for  it  should  be 
based  upon  it  being  a  coin  with  heavy  corrosion.  Once  you  own  it, 
it  is  yours,  and  it  doesn’t  make  much  difference  what  the  auction  cat¬ 
alogue  said.  I  hasten  to  add  at  this  point  that  most  auction  catalogues 
are  accurate,  but  sometimes  a  piece  which  comes  up  at  a  "bargain" 
price  might  have  something  wrong  with  it— and  the  only  way  for  you 
to  know  this  at  the  moment  of  bidding  opportunity  is  to  have  looked 
at  it  earlier.  So,  take  time  and  check  all  of  the  lots  beforehand. 

Once  you  have  examined  the  lots  and  have  annotated  your  cata¬ 
logue,  then  do  some  homework.  Mark,  possibly  in  code,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  you  are  willing  to  pay  for  each  coin.  Then  when  the  sale  takes 
place,  attend  it.  Ignore  any  coins  which  sell  above  prices  you  are 
willing  to  pay,  and  buy  any  which  sell  below  the  prices.  Depending 
upon  your  budget,  you  can  buy  all  the  coins  which  sell  below  your 
prices  or  just  a  few  of  them.  If  you  only  have  a  limited  amount  of 
money,  perhaps  it  is  best  to  see  how  the  sale  is  going  before  you 
commit  yourself  to  bidding.  For  example,  if  some  things  are  selling 
at  the  price  you  want  to  pay,  some  are  selling  at  10%  less  than  you 
want  to  pay,  and  some  are  selling  at  20%  to  30%  less,  once  you  es¬ 
tablish  a  trend,  just  buy  those  that  are  selling  at  20%  to  30%  less. 
At  the  same  time,  keep  in  mind  your  policy  concerning  inventory. 
Don't  stock  a  given  item  in  depth.  Remember  it  is  preferable  to  buy 
10  different  $100  coins  than  10  of  the  same  variety.  Also,  it  might 
be  more  desirable  to  buy  10  different  $100  coins  than  a  single  piece 
for  $1,000. 

Most  auction  houses  have  a  rule  that  bidders  who  buy  on  the  floor 
cannot  return  coins  for  any  reason  other  than  authenticity.  So.  if  you 
bid  on  a  coin  without  looking  at  it  and  later  don't  like  the  grading 
you  are  out  of  luck.  Be  careful  and  take  your  time.  Do  this,  and  the 
auction  experience  can  be  a  worthwhile  way  to  add  to  your  stock. 
Conversely,  if  you  have  something  especially  choice,  interesting,  or 
rare,  you  might  investigate  selling  through  the  auction  route. 

9.  What  about  being  a  specialist? 

ANSWER:  Over  the  years  a  number  of  dealers  have  successfully 
traded  in  a  narrow  specialty.  The  late  Richard  Picker,  a  prominent  New 
York  dealer,  handled  colonial  and  state  coins.  By  doing  this  he  be¬ 
came  well  known  to  just  about  everyone  in  that  field.  If  you  offered 


him  a  roll  of  Morgan  silver  dollars,  he  would  turn  it  down,  stating 
he  didn't  handle  that  sort  of  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of 
dealers  have  built  attractive  businesses  by  selling  silver  dollars,  and 
silver  dollars  only.  Such  dealers  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  a  1787 
Massachusetts  copper  half  cent!  Still  other  dealers  have  specialized 
in  tokens,  medals,  coins  of  Great  Britain,  or  some  other  specialty. 

An  advantage  of  being  a  specialist  dealer  is  that  you  can  become 
well  known  within  the  specialty  and  get  a  good  share  of  business 
from  buyers  who  enjoy  dealing  with  sellers  well  versed  in  the  sub¬ 
ject.  At  the  same  time,  your  specialized  knowledge  will  enable  you 
to  find  many  bargains.  Show  me  a  dealer  in  United  States  tokens,  for 
example,  and  1  will  show  you  a  person  who  in  many  instances  has 
bought  for  a  dollar  or  two  at  a  general  convention  tokens  worth  several 
hundred  dollars  or  more— from  sellers  who  weren't  specialists  and 
who  didn't  know  what  they  had.  Such  situations  don't  happen  every 
day,  of  course,  but  they  happen  with  enough  frequency  that  a  nice 
profit  is  made. 

All  of  the  specialist  dealers  1  have  known  have  been  mail  order  deal¬ 
ers.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  earn  a  living  by  opening  a  store  and 
selling  only  Hard  Times  tokens,  or  coins  of  Canada  (unless  one  lived 
in  Canada),  or  United  States  half  cents.  If  you  have  a  great  interest 
in  a  particular  specialty,  and  you  want  to  become  a  professional  nu¬ 
mismatist,  being  a  specialist  dealer  is  an  excellent  idea.  There  is  no 
rule  that  you  cannot  branch  out  to  other  areas  once  your  business 
has  taken  hold. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Now  that  you  have  spent  several  hours  reading  my  thoughts  on 
"how  to  be  a  successful  coin  dealer"  I  hope  you  have  learned  all 
or  most  of  what  you  wanted  to  know. 

As  noted  repeatedly,  my  philosophy  is  one  of  conservatism.  1  ad¬ 
vocate  beginning  business  with  a  small  investment,  even  if  you  can 
afford  a  large  sum.  Knowledge  is  your  most  important  asset  always, 
and  at  the  beginning  this  is  probably  more  important  than  the  rest 
of  your  assets  combined.  Start  out  with  a  little  capital  and  a  lot  of 
knowledge,  and  you  are  bound  to  succeed;  it  is  virtually  guaranteed. 
Start  out  with  a  lot  of  capital  and  a  little  knowledge,  and  you  are  bound 
to  fail,  likewise  guaranteed! 

Let  me  put  it  more  dramatically.  Suppose  you  ask  me  to  make  an 
investment  in  the  business  of  my  choice  of  one  of  two  firms  just  start¬ 
ing  up.  The  first  has  a  capital  of  $10,000  but  is  run  by  a  person  who 
has  a  large  numismatic  library  and  who  has  read  it,  and  who  has  a 
good  measure  of  intelligence  and  common  sense.  He  plans  to  start 
out  small,  being  conservative  along  the  way.  The  second  is  a  person 
who  has  a  capital  of  $2  50,000,  has  few  if  any  books  in  his  numisma¬ 
tic  library,  and  who  wants  lots  of  action  right  away,  so  he  starts  out 
by  leasing  a  store  in  a  major  downtown  area.  Of  course,  you  don’t 
have  to  guess  that  I  would  have  picked  the  first  dealer  and  would 
have  ignored  the  second. 

Now  may  be  the  best  time  in  history  to  begin  in  a  coin  business. 
Why?  As  attractive  as  it  may  be  to  look  through  old  catalogues  and 
advertisements  and  think  of  the  days  when  the  Chapman  brothers, 
B.  Max  Mehl,  and  others  were  actively  dealing— and  as  attractive  as 
it  might  be  to  read  my  comments  of  "the  good  old  days"  when  I  first 


began  my  numismatic  dealership  in  the  early  1950s— it  is  important 
to  remember  the  market  then  was  composed  of  small  transactions. 

In  the  1920s,  long  before  my  time,  when  the  Chapmans  and  Mehl 
were  active.  Proof  Barber  coins,  Morgan  dollars,  and  many  issues 
which  are  now  worth  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  sold  for  just 
slightly  over  face  value!  Max  Mehl  told  the  story  of  spending  a  Proof 
Barber  half  dollar  to  buy  lunch  on  a  train!  Even  great  rarities  such 
as  $50  gold  pieces  from  California  were  apt  to  sell  for  just  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  or  so.  Most  dealers,  even  the  larger  ones,  made  a  mod¬ 
est  living  at  best.  Ttue,  expenses  were  much  lower  then,  but  revenues 
were  even  lower  in  proportion. 

Now.  in  the  late  1980s,  expenses  have  multiplied,  but  coin  prices 
and  coin  revenues  have  multiplied  much  more  in  proportion.  Most 
coin  dealers  are  reasonably  successful  and  enjoy  a  fairly  high  level 
of  income  and  the  pleasures  of  life  which  this  brings.  In  times  when 
the  coin  market  is  good  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  hear  of  coin  dealers 
buying  ranches,  boats,  private  airplanes,  or  taking  off  to  ski  in  Swit¬ 
zerland!  Other  dealers  have  collected  art,  raced  automobiles  in  com¬ 
petition,  or  have  bred  horses.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  building  a  coin 
business  should  be  to  achieve  these  ends,  for  how  you  spend 
your  money  is  up  to  you.  Most  dealers  enjoy  life  quietly.  But,  it  is 
nice  to  know  the  possibility  for  success  exists. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  get  ahead  in 
the  coin  business  is  to  "cut  corners,"  to  overgrade,  to  misrepresent 
items  being  sold,  and  so  on.  While  undoubtedly  many  dealers  have 
profited  by  doing  this,  you  have  to  live  with  your  conscience.  It  is 
far  better  to  be  ethical,  and  in  the  long  run  1  feel  the  rewards  are 
just  as  great,  if  not  more  so.  A  dealer  who  deliberately  cheats  his 
customers  may  achieve  a  large  volume  of  business  for  a  while,  but 
then  his  past  catches  up  with  him,  and  success  is  no  longer  at  his 
fingertips.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ethical  dealer  can  look  each  and 
every  customer  straight  in  the  eye  and  have  nothing  to  fear.  Any  mis¬ 
take  made  is  an  honest  one,  and  a  sincere  effort  is  made  to  correct  it. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increased  emphasis  on  leisure¬ 
time  activities,  including  boating,  home  computers,  collecting  an¬ 
tiques,  and  many  more  disciplines.  Coins  have  always  been  promi¬ 
nent  among  such  activities.  A  beautiful  coin  collection  can  be  formed 
by  an  apartment  or  condominium  dweller.  No  special  surroundings 
are  required.  A  valuable  collection  can  be  inexpensively  stored  in 
a  bank  safe  deposit  box.  The  investment  aspect  of  coins,  forms  a 
powerful  incentive  for  many  to  buy  coins.  Investment  in  the  medium 
of  coins  has  achieved  excellent  status  in  recent  times.  Leading  banks, 


pension  plan  managers,  investment  funds,  and  others  often  buy  coins. 

Today  there  are  more  excellent  numismatic  books  and  periodicals 
available  than  ever  before,  contributing  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hob¬ 
by.  Add  to  that  a  network  of  hundreds  of  thousands  if  not  millions 
of  collectors  in  the  United  States,  many  fine  numismatic  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  a  lot  of  really  great  people,  and  you  have  a  wonderful  fo¬ 
rum  in  which  to  conduct  your  business.  The  future  is  always  unknown, 
of  course,  and  to  an  extent  the  success  of  the  coin  market  (or  any 
other  market)  is  dependent  upon  the  economy,  the  psychology  of 
the  population,  and  so  on.  However,  I  feel  the  fundamental  factors 
are  excellent.  People  enjoy  collecting,  and  coins  are  interesting  to 
collect.  With  the  ongoing  and  increasing  interest  in  numismatics  there 
will  be  more  room  than  ever  for  knowledgeable  professional  numis¬ 
matists.  Hopefully,  you  will  be  one  of  the  most  successful  among  them! 
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